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■P|EBATE3  in  Parliament  rarely  afford  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  an  extensive 
case.  The  unfairness  of  party  statements  on  one  side,  and  the 
but  partial  correction  which  it  is  often  possible  to  give  upon  the 
other,  together  with  the  interruptions  from  personal  attack  and 
personal  reply,  make  it  difficult  to  render  any  narrative  of  events 
really  complete,  or  to  adhere  to  any  line  of  argument  which  is 
consecutive  and  direct. 

This  alone  would  justify  an  attempt  to  review  in  a  more  com¬ 
plete  form  the  history  and  causes  of  the  war  with  Russia.  But 
there  is  another  reason  for  doing  so.  The  debates  in  Parliament 
are  themselves  a  part  of  the  case  with  which  we  propose  to  deaL 
It  is  impossible  not  to  ask,  with  scrupulous  and  anxious  care, 
how  far  it  has  been  shown  with  success  that,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  essential  objects,  the  extreme  resort  of  war  might  have  been 
avoided  by  any  other  course  than  that  which  has  been  actually 
pursued. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  chronological  order,  and 
to  weigh  the  questions  of  policy  which  successively  arose 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  with  strict  reference  to 
dates. 
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The  papers  which  were  first  presented  to  Parliament  com¬ 
mence  with  a  date  as  remote  as  1850.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
them  refer  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between  1852  and  the 
Declaration  of  AVar,  in  March,  1854.  The  *  Secret  and  Con- 
*  fidential  ’  correspondence  which  subsequently  appeared  involved 
no  date  earlier  than  January  1853.  Practically  there  is  no 
necessity  of  going  farther  back.  But  an  artificial  importance 
having  been  given  in  debate  to  an  earlier  document — the 
memorandum  of  1844  —  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  it. 

It  appears  then  that  during  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  visit  to 
England  in  1844,  the  long-familiar  ‘  Eastern  Question  ’  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  his  Majesty  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  then  existing  Government.  No  particular  difficulty 
respecting  it  had  then  arisen  or  seemed  impending.  No  action 
was  called  for  in  regard  to  it.  The  communication  made  by 
the  Emperor  was  accordingly  nothing  more  than  an  explanation 
of  the  general  principles  of  policy  to  which  he  professed  his 
anxiety  to  adhere.  After  the  Emperor’s  return  to  Russia  the 
substance  of  this  communication  on  his  part  was  embodied  in  a 
Memorandum,  which  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Being  simply  a  memorandum  of 
verbal  communications,  and  not  being  a  document  on  which  it 
was  asked  or  proposed  that  any  action  should  be  taken,  it 
appears  to  have  been  shown  only  to  those  Ministers  with  whom 
the  conversations  had  been  held.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  on 
the  Address  to  the  Throne,  truly  observed  that  of  these  Ministers 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Lord  Derby  might 
have  added  that  if  there  had  been  any  other  survivor,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  make  use  of  this  memorandum  as  he 
attempted  to  do.  The  two  other  Ministers  were  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  AVellington ;  and  if  the  terms  of  that 
document  had  remained  still  unknown,  these  three  names,  or 
any  one  of  them,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it 
contained  nothing  which  it  was  unbecoming  an  English  Minister 
to  receive. 

Accordingly  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  adhered  to  the  principles  he  professed  in  this  memo¬ 
randum,  the  present  war  would  never  have  arisen.  It  contains 
these  main  propositions : 

That  the  maintenance  of  the  Porte,  in  its  existing  inde¬ 
pendence  and  its  existing  extent  of  territory,  is  a  great  object  of 
European  policy  :  that,  in  order  to  this  maintenance,  the  several 
Powers  should  abstain  from  making  demands  upon  it,  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  selfish  interest,  or  from  assuming  towards  it  an 
attitude  of  ‘  exclusive  dictation  that  in  the  event  of  tlie  Porte 
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giving  to  any  one  of  the  Powers  just  cause  of  complaint,  that 
Power  should  be  aided  by  the  rest  in  its  endeavours  to  have 
such  cause  removed,  so  that  all  occasion  of  conflict  should  be 
avoided:  that  all  the  European  Powers  should  urge  on  the 
Porte  the  duty  of  conciliating  its  Christian  subjects,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  use  all  their  influence  with  those  subjects 
to  keep  them  to  their  allegiance :  that  in  the  event  any 
unforeseen  calamity  befalling  the  Turkish  Empire,  Russia  and 
England  should  agree  together  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued : 
lastly,  the  Memorandum  suggests  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
provide  against  such  an  event  by  anticipation,  and  to  come  in 
respect  of  it  to  some  previous  agreement. 

No  such  agreement  was  come  to  in  consequence  of  this  Memo¬ 
randum.  It  renudned  simply  as  a  declaration  and  explanation 
of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  a  subject 
of  great  interest  to  Europe.  It  was  communicated  as  such  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  French  Minister.  It  was  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  each  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs  who 
succeeded  to  office :  it  has  passed  in  turns  through  the  hands  of 
Jjord  Palmerston,  of  Lord  Granville,  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Lord  Malmesbury 
informs  us  that  within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  appointment  this 
Memorandum  was  brought  under  his  special  notice  by  Baron 
Brunnow.  But  he  apjiears  to  have  treated  it  very  much  as  it 
had  been  treated  before — as  a  document  containing  a  declaration 
of  very  excellent  principles  to  which  it  would  be  most  satisfactory 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  continue  his  adherence,  but 
which  called  for  no  action  or  decision  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Government. 

It  is  obvious  that  until  some  event  happened,  or  some  dispute 
arose  which  was  likely  to  disturb  the  relations  of  Turkey  with 
one  or  more  of  the  European  Powers,  this  must  have  continued 
to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  Russian  Memorandum.  And  when 
any  such  dispute  should  arise,  the  only  )>ractical  use  of  the 
Memorandum  would  be  to  remind  Russia  of  her  own  principles, 
and  to  help  her  to  put  them  into  practice.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  six  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
England,  in  1844,  tliat  any  such  event  or  dispute  arose. 

That  cloud,  then  ‘  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,’  which  now 
darkens  Europe,  rose  over  the  Holy  Land.  France,  the  earliest 
of  the  Cliristian  nations  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Turk,  liad  secured  by  early  treaties  an  interest  in  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Latin  mouks  in  Syria.  During  tlie  course  of 
several  generations  those  privileges  in  respect  to  the  custody  of 
buildings  and  Holy  Phices,  had  come  to  be  somewhat  divided 
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with  rival  communities  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  restoration 
of  those  privileges  to  the  Latins  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
ancient  Treaties  was  the  demand  of  France.  The  continuance 
of  the  existing  state  of  things  was  the  demand  of  the  Greeks. 

It  was  on  the  20th  May,  1850*,  that  Sir  S.  Canning  wrote  to 
inform  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in  the  East  were  likely  soon  to  come 
into  collision  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places.  In  the  beginning 
of  185 If  the  Russian  Minister  at  Constantinople  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  S.  Canning  as  appearing  in  the  quarrel  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  and  protesting  in  the  Emperor’s  name 
against  any  change  in  the  status  quo. 

Fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  contest  which  such  a  dispute 
was  likely  to  raise  between  the  Powers  who  assume  a  protecting 
interest  in  the  rival  Churches,  the  Porte  endeavoured  by  every 
expedient  of  delay  to  avoid  committing  itself  on  either  side. 
Such  expedients  are  not  unfamiliar  with  any  oificial  authorities: 
with  all  Eastern  Governments  they  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  whole  of  1851  and  the  early  part  of  1852  were  passed  in 
negotiations  without  any  determinate  result.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
instructions  to  the  English  Minister  were  to  watch  and  report 
the  progress  of  the  quarrel;  but  to  hold  himself  absolutely 
neutral  between  the  contending  parties. 

In  March,  1852,  it  seemed  as  if  a  settlement  had  been  arrived 
at;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month.  Sir  S.  Canning  wrote  to 
Lord  Malmesbury  ‘  to  announce  the  termination  of  the  long- 
‘  pending  question  of  the  Syrian  Sanctuaries.’ J  The  despatch 
reached  England  on  the  ominous  date  of  the  1st  of  April ; 
the  evasive  measures  to  which  the  Porte  resorted  speedily 
opened  the  whole  question  in  an  aspect  more  serious  than  before, 
and  ere  the  end  of  the  autumn  Lord  Malmesbury  was  informed 
by  Sir  H.  Seymour  §  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  by  Colonel 
Rose  II  from  Constantinople,  that  the  question  had  become  one 
of  resJ  anxiety,  from  the  menacing  position  assumed  towards 
the  Porte  by  the  Pow'ers  interested  in  its  solution.  Lord 
lilalmesbury  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  policy  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  ofiice,  and  in  a  despatch  dated  December  14.  1852, 
directed  Colonel  Rose  to  abstain  from  *  any  direct  or  official 

*  interference  in  a  question  with  which,  in  itself.  Her  Majesty’s 

*  Government  have  nothing  to  do.’f 

As  this  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  succeeded  to  office,  and  substantially  the  same  policy  was 
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pursued  by  them  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
we  desire  to  make  here  an  observation  on  the  principle  involved 
in  it.  The  right  of  France  to  claim  a  legal  interest  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Syria  rested  on  specific 
treaties  or  capitulations.  It  was  not  simply  the  desire  of  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  Power  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  the  right  of  Russia  to  support  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Greek  community  did  not  rest,  or  profess  to  rest,  on  any 
such  specific  obligations.  It  was  founded  on  a  sort  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  qualified  protectorate,  and  on  the  habit  of  the  Porte 
in  communicating  to  Russia,  from  time  to  time,  firmans  and 
promises  issued  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  Such  a  protectorate, 
even  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  was,  un¬ 
questionably,  not  free  from  objection  in  point  of  principle ;  and 
to  assume,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  a  right  to  menace  the  Porte, 
did  obviously  involve  a  claim  very  easy  of  indefinite  extension. 
Still,  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  felt,  as  the  preceding 
Government  had  also  felt,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  or  the 
policy  of  England  to  take  part  against  Russia  on  this  abstract 
ground ;  and  that,  as  the  difficulty  had  not  then  been  raised  at 
her  instance,  and  the  specific  demand  she  made  was  not  in  itself 
unreasonable,  it  would  be  unwise  and  unsafe  for  Turkey  to 
question  that  qualified  and  limited  watch  over  Greek  interests 
in  the  East,  on  which  alone  she  could  pretend,  even  as  regarded 
the  Syrian  Sanctuaries,  to  make  any  demand  at  all. 

Although,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had 
thus  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect  during  the  latter  months  of 
Lord  Derby’s  Government, — and  although  it  did  undoubtedly 
involve,  or  rather  because  it  did  involve,  the  dangerous  question 
of  a  Russian  interest  in  the  privileges  of  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte, — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  wisdom  of 
the  course  which  that  Government  pursued  in  instructing  the 
British  Minister  to  hold  himself  absolutely  aloof  from  both  the 
contending  parties. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Lord  Malmesbury  when 
in  office,  that  any  different  light  was  thrown  on  this  policy  by 
the  Memorandum  of  1844,  which  was  then  in  his  own  keeping. 
He  can  hardly  have  forgotten  it.  Thongh  rather  an  old  story 
to  the  succeeding  Ministers,  to  him  at  least  it  was  a  new  docu¬ 
ment  ;  and  his  special  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  Baron 
Brunnow.  Yet,  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  Memorandum 
were  not  without  an  important  bearing  on  the  ominous  Question 
which  had  arisen  in  the  East.  That  of  which  the  Emperor 
spoke,  in  1844,  as  a  distant  and  only  possible  contingency,  had 
actually  occurred  in  1852,  and  called  for  the  decision  of  the 
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English  Government.  Two  great  Powers,  one  of  them  being 
Russia  itself,  felt  their  honour  and  interests  compromised  in 
opposite  directions  by  the  conduct  of  the  Porte.  Each  of  them 
was  inclined  to  suspect  the  other  of  assuming  towards  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Turkey  what  the  Memorandum  of  1844  called  an  atti¬ 
tude  ‘  of  exclusive  dictation.’  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
collision  of  these  opposing  interests  would  involve  serious  dangers 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  as  little  douht  that  those  dangers 
might  ultimately  precipitate  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  case,  then,  had  actually  arisen  contemplated  in  the  Memor¬ 
andum  ;  and  the  principles  on  which  Russia  therein  professed 
her  desire  to  act,  became  a  matter  of  immediate  interest.  Yet 
these  principles,  as  there  explained,  do  not  seem  to  have  alarmed 
Lord  Derby,  or  to  have  induced  him  to  alter  his  policy  of  non¬ 
interference. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the 
character  of  those  strictures  wdiich  have  been  passed  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Government,  when,  within  twenty  days 
after  Lord  Malmesbury’s  last  despatch*, — under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  and  in  reference  to  the  same  state  of  affairs, 
— the  same  views  and  principles  were  repeated  by  the  Emperor 
in  his  confidential  communications  with  Sir  H.  Seymour. 

It  is  not  true,  as  was  pretended  in  the  late  debate,  that  this 
communication  was  first  made  by  the  Emperor  in  immediate  and 
gratuitous  connexion  with  his  congratulations  on  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government,  or  on  the  return,  of  any  one  Minister  to 
office.  This  is  simply  a  mis-statement  of  facts.  Sir  H.  Sey¬ 
mour  specially  relates  that  the  usual  and  natural  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  with  reference  to  that  event,  ended  with¬ 
out  any  allusion  to  Eastern  affairs;  that  he.  Sir  H.  Seymour, 
himself  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  question,  and 
that  the  Emperor  evinced  some  reluctance  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  with  regard  to  it.t 

The  first  of  these  communications  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
January. 

The  prevailing  idea  throughout  the  Emperor’s  language  is 
that  of  the  alleged  decrepitude  and  decay  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  prevailing  wish  and  desire  professed  is,  that 
of  maintaining  with  England  a  perfectly  open  understanding 
on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  he  should 
renew  these  intimations  in  the  circumstances  and  at  the  time. 
For  whether  the  long-cherished  opinions  of  the  Emperor  on 
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the  instability  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  arising  from  in¬ 
ternal  causes,  were  just  or  not,  it  was  undeniable  that  the 
complications  which  had  then  actually  arisen  might  speedily, 
involve  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  in  dangers  of  the  most 
formidable  kind.  Those  circumstances  had  actually  occurred 
which,  it  had  been  long  foreseen,  involved  most  peril  to  its 
safety.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Emperor  was  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  deal  openly  with  England,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  his  honour  or  his  traditional  claims  compro¬ 
mised  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  reiterate  convictions  which  had 
long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  which  must  have  risen  with 
fresh  force  before  it  in  the  existing  position  of  affairs.  The 
fact  of  his  doing  so  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  desire  on  his 
part  to  lu’ecipitate  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  so  long 
professed  his  anxiety  to  provide  ;  and  his  emphatic  declarations 
were  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  his  intention  or  desire  to 
do  so. 

The  account  of  the  conversation  of  the  14th  January  reached 
England  on  the  6th  February.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  to  decline  entering  into  any 
previous  engagement  with  liussia  apart  from  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  in  a  matter  which  was  of  equal  interest  to  them  all. 
But  this  having  been  done,  the  immediate  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  w’as  in  no  way  affected  by 
that  communication.  There  were  two  suppositions  possible  as 
to  the  language  of  the  Emperor.  The  declaration  of  his  desire 
to  act  with  perfect  openness  towards  England,  and  to  abstain 
from  any  steps  calculated  to  precipitate  the  fate  of  Turkey, 
might  be  sincere,  or  it  might  be  deceptive.  If  it  was  sincere, 
as  Sir  H.  Seymour  believed  it  to  be,  the  duty  and  the  policy  of 
England  would  be  to  aid  in  the  speedy  solution  of  that  dan¬ 
gerous  question  which  was  then  pending  in  the  East,  and  which 
was  every  day  committing  more  and  more  deeply  the  honour 
and  interests  of  two  powerful  nations  in  antagonism  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Porte.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  was 
insincere,  it  was  equally  important  that  that  question  should  bo 
settled,  upder  cover  of  which  it  was  alone  possible  for  him  to 
conceal  the  object  of  •  his  ambition,  and  the  nature  of  his 
designs. 

Here  then,  w'e  w’ould  observe,  once  for  all,  that  this  neces¬ 
sarily  continued  to  be  the  position  and  the  policy  of  England  until 
the  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  Holy  Places. 
She  had  no  interest  in  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  involve 
ulterior  consequences.  The  great  object  was  to  avoid  entering 
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into  the  merits  of  that  dispute  at  all — to  urge  moderation  on 
both  sides,  and  to  maintain  a  position  of  entire  impartiality — 
acting  solely  in  the  interests  of  European  peace.  In  pursuance 
of  this  line  of  policy  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  the  English 
Government  to  deprecate  on  both  sides  those  threatening  move¬ 
ments  of  fleets  and  armies  with  which  each  party  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  back  its  diplomatic  agents ;  because  such  movements 
had  the  double  effect  of  committing  them  more  deeply  to  a  spirit 
of  mutual  hostility,  and  of  exposing  the  Turkish  Empire  to  im¬ 
minent  internal  and  external  dangers. 

The  reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Emperor’s  confidential 
communication  was  dated  on  the  9th  February,  and  it  laid 
down  those  principles,  in  so  far  as  it  w’as  then  requisite  to 
declare  them,  with  equal  dignity  and  precision. 

The  same  principles  determined  the  position  of  the  English 
Government,  not  only  with  respect  to  Russia,  but  with  respect 
to  France.  To  have  identified  ourselves  at  that  time  with  the 
cause  of  France,  would  have  been  to  compromise  our  hopes  of 
successful  mediation.  Exactly  the  same  language  was  held  to 
both  in  respect  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  arresting  every 
threatening  movement  which  might  tend  to  implicate  farther 
the  honour  of  either  party,  and  of  settling  by  compromise  and 
negotiation  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen.* 

No  definite  indication  had  at  that  time  been  given  on  the 
part  of  Russia  of  any  ulterior  designs.  Even  if  it  had,  it  is 
clear  that  the  policy  of  England  would  have  been  still  the  same 
— to  remove  out  of  the  way  as  speedily  as  possible  those  disputes 
on  which  she  could  not  assume  an  absolute  identity  witli  the 
policy  of  France,  in  order  to  unite  cordially  with  her  on  those 
in  which  the  two  nations  were  thoroughly  agreed. 

Lord  J.  Russell’s  reply  reached  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  20th 
February,  and  was  read  to  the  Emperor  on  the  21st.  It  was 
on  this  oceasion  that  His  Majesty  entered  into  those  details 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  Turkish  territory 
which  have  excited  so  much  attention.  However  suspicious 
that  language  may  have  been,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  that 
it  was  accompanied  with  declarations  as  emphatic  as  before, 
that  he  neither  wished  nor  intended  to  bring  about  the  fall  he 
anticipated,  and  that  he  connected  that  expectation  principally 
with  the  dangerous  aspeet  of  the  contest  respecting  the  Holy 
Places. 

The  account  of  this  second  conversation  did  not  reach  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  6th  of  March;  and  it  is  important  to  observe 
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that  more  than  a  week  before  this  date  Lord  Stratford  had 
been  sent,  with  his  instructions,  to  Constantinople. 

These  instructions,  of  date  the  25th  February*,  effectually 
disprove  the  assertions  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  that 
Minister  was  armed  with  no  definite  policy,  and  that  no  general 
understanding  was  come  to  with  France  for  timely  co-operation 
in  the  East.  In  respect  to  the  Holy  Places,  Lord  Stratford 
was  instructed  to  give  in  Paris  the  same  counsel  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  as  regarded  the  use  of  menace,  which  had 
already  been  urged  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  to  offer  his  best 
exertions  to  effect  a  settlement  of  that  question  by  peaceful 
means.  On  the  general  principles  of  policy  in  respect  to 
Turkey,  and  what  has  been  called  the  ‘  Eastern  Question,’  he 
was  instructed  to  assure  the  French  Government  of  our  belief 
in  a  perfect  identity  of  interest  between  the  two  nations ;  ‘  and 
‘  that  nothing,  therefore,  need  prevent  their  cordial  co-operation 
‘  in  maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
*  Empire.’  And  lastly,  in  the  event  of  any  danger  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  appearing  imminent,  he  was  authorised  to  call 
for  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  at  Malta. 

Lord  Stratford  had  not  left  England  many  days,  when  the 
Kussian  special  Envoy  reached  his  destination  at  Constantinople. 
The  account  of  this  event  reached  England  on  the  19th  March  f ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  circumstances  of  that  arrival  had  been 
so  threatening  in  the  estimation  of  Colonel  Rose,  that,  on  the 
7th,  he  had  despatched  a  message  to  our  fleet  to  approach  the 
waters  of  the  East4  Considering  the  lesson  which  the  English 
Government  had  just  been  inculcating  on  others — that  hasty 
naval  and  military  movements  were,  above  all  things,  to  be 
deprecated  in  the  interest  of  Turkey  and  of  Europe — it  did 
not  seem  probable  that  Lord  Stratford  would  have  approved  of 
such  a  step ;  and  it  soon  appeared  §  that  within  a  few  days 
Colonel  Rose  had  himself  seen  reason  to  take  a  calmer  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  had  despatched  a  second  message  to 
Malta  to  countermand  the  first. 

Lord  Stratford,  having  gone  by  Paris  and  Vienna,  did  not 
reach  Constantinople  until  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  account  of 
his  arrival  did  not  reach  England  until  the  19th. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  some  important  communications 
had  taken  place.  On  the  6th  of  March  Lord  Clarendon  had 
received  the  Emperor’s  observations  on  the  reply  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  his  first  confidential  communication,  and  these  were 
more  formally  recorded  in  a  memorandum  received  on  the  19th.|} 
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The  Emperor  disclaimed  entirely  ‘either  plans  of  partition  or 
‘  conventions  to  be  binding  beforehand.’  He  admitted  that  ‘  no 
‘  real  crisis  had  arisen  to  render  the  fall  of  Turkey  imminent.’ 
He  professed  that  if  France  would  act  with  moderation  towards 
the  Porte,  he  also  would  abstain  from  menace ;  and,  finally, 
renewed  his  protestation  of  a  desire  to  act  with  entire  openness 
towards  the  English  Government.  Next,  on  the  4th  April, 
Lord  Clarendon  received  from  Sir  H.  Seymour  a  report  of  the 
reply  given  by  the  Russian  Government  to  his  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  Prince  Menchikoft‘’8  mission.  That  reply* 
conveyed  a  specific  assurance  that  ‘  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
‘  ficultics  respecting  the  Holy  Places  would  settle  all  matters  in 
‘  dispute  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  ’  and  ‘  that  the  Chan- 
‘  celior  was  not  aware  that  Prince  MenchikofF  had  any  other 
‘  grievances  to  bring  forward.’ 

As  reports,  however,  continued  to  reach  Lord  Clarendon  of 
military  movements  observable  in  the  south  of  Russia,  he  directed 
Sir  H.  Seymour,  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
them  from  the  Russian  Government.  On  the  11th  f  he  heard 
from  Colonel  Rose  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  reported 
to  have  proposed  to  the  Porte  a  secret  treaty;  and  on  the  15thJ 
he  received  from  the  same  source  certain  particulars  which 
seemed  to  give  to  that  report  some  definiteness  and  authenti¬ 
city. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  Baron  Brunnow  communicated 
to  the  Government  the  most  formal  and  explicit  assurances  of 
his  Court  —  not  merely,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Emperor’s 
‘  desire  and  determination  were  to  respect  the  independence  and 
‘  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  ’  but  specifically,  that 
‘  all  the  idle  rumours  to  which  the  arrival  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
‘  in  the  Ottoman  capital  had  given  rise,  the  occupation  of  the 
‘  Principalities,  hostile  and  threatening  language  to  the  Porte, 
‘  &C.,  were  not  only  exaggerated,  but  even  destitute  of  any  sort 
‘  of  foundation ;’  and  lastly,  ‘  that  the  mission  never  had,  and 
‘  had  not  then,  any  object  but  that  which  had  been  communi- 
‘  cated  to  the  British  Governmerit.’§  With  such  assurances  as 
these  nothing  remained  but  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  at  Constantinople, — his  report,  and  his  advice. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  reached  England  on  the  19th,  and  his 
first  detailed  desjutch  on  the  2Gth  of  April.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  satisiiictory  to  know  that  the  Turkish  Government  ‘  had 
‘  every  appearance  of  understanding  that  the  interests  of  the 
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*  Porte  had  been  more  judiciously  consulted  by  tbe  detention  of 

*  tbe  fleet,  than  by  its  appearance  in  the  waters  of  the  Archi- 

*  |>elago.’  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  no  longer  open  to 
doubt  that  Prince  Menchikoff  had  indicated  the  existence  of 
some  ulterior  demands,  beyond  tbe  settlement  of  the  question 
respecting  the  Holy  Places. 

In  the  anxiety  which  the  confirmation  of  this  fact  occasioned. 
Lord  Stratford’s  opinion  was  not  wanting  to  the  Government; 
and  it  was  in  strict  conformity  w'ith  the  general  principles  on 
which,  as  before  explained,  they  were  predisposed  to  act.  To 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan  he  reported  himself  as  having  used 
the  following  language  :  —  ‘  Endeavour  to  keep  the  affair  of  the 
‘  Holy  Places  separate  from  the  ulterior  proposals,  whatever 

*  they  may  be,  of  Russia.  Should  they  be  found,  on  ex- 
‘  amination,  to  carry  with  them  that  degree  of  influence  over 
‘  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  in  favour  of  a  Foreign 
‘  Power,  which  might  eventually  prove  dangerous  or  seriously 
‘  inconvenient  to  the  exercise  of  the  Sultan’s  legitimate  authority, 

*  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  cannot  be  denied  the  right  of  declining 
‘  them,  which  would  not  prevent  the  removal,  by  direct  sove- 
‘  reign  authority,  of  any  existing  abuse,  or  the  more  strict 
‘  execution  by  the  Porte  itself,  of  any  treaty  engagement 
‘  affording  to  Russia  a  fair  ground  of  remonstrance.’  *  A  second 
despatch  from  Lord  Stratford,  dated  three  days  later,  inclosed 
a  copy,  ‘  at  least,  in  substance,’  of  the  secret  treaty  which  Prince 
Menchikoff  had  proposed  to  the  Porte,  and  indicated  his  opinion 
on  the  dangers  it  involved. 

But  there  was  a  preliminary  point,  quite  as  important  as  the 
nature  of  these  new  proposals  on  tbe  part  of  Russia,  on  which  the 
Government  must  have  looked  with  care  to  the  opinion  and  im¬ 
pressions  of  Lord  Stratford.  The  fact  of  such  proposals  being 
made  at  all,  if  made  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  implied 
a  very  loose  understanding  on  his  part,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
the  rej)eated  assurances  he  had  given.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
such  proposals  could  have  been  made  without  authority;  but  it 
was  quite  possible  that  along  with  the  authority  to  m^e  them, 
there  was  also  an  authority  to  depart  from  them,  if  necessary  or 
advisable.  The  secret  mode  in  which  they  were  made,  as  if  to 
avoid  committing,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  his  Government  to 
their  sup(>ort,  seemed  to  favour  such  a  supposition.  If  it  were 
so,  it  would  be  the  interest  and  the  object  of  all  concerned  not 
to  commit  Russia  more  than  she  herself  desired  to  be  committed. 
What  then  w:is  the  impression  of  Lord  Stratford  at  that  time? 
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In  his  first  despatch  of  the  6th,  reasoning  on  general  principles, 
he  reported  himself  as  having  used  this  language  to  the  Porte : 

*  The  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  his  obli- 

*  gations  in  common  with  the  other  great  Powers  of  Christendom, 

*  and  his  frequent  declarations  of  respect  for  the  independence 

*  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  exclude  the  suspicion  of  any  attempt 

*  to  carry  his  point  by  mere  arbitrary  force.  He  lies  under  the 

*  restraint  of  moral,  as  well  as  political  considerations.  He 

*  could  not  throw  off  the  mask  and  compel  the  Porte  to  accept, 

‘  on  no  distinct  grounds  of  treaty,  propositions  materially 

*  affecting  the  Sultan’s  relations  with  a  large  portion  of  his  sub- 
‘  jects,  and  consequently  to  a  certain  degree  his  position  in  the 

*  general  scale  of  power,  without  exposing  himself  to  severe 

*  censure,  and  risking  interests  of  the  most  important  description. 

*  Were  it,  however,  to  turn  out,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  cal- 

*  culation,  that  his  ambassador  was  authorised  to  proceed  to 

*  extremities,  the  Porte  would  still  have  the  resource  of  re- 

*  serving  its  compliance  until  it  had  consulted  with  those  of  its 

*  allies,  who,  together  with  Kussia,  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of 

*  1841.’* 

Five  days  later,  on  the  llthf,  he  reported  the  tone  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  as  considerably  softened ;  ‘  that  his  object 

*  was  to  reinstate  Russian  influence  in  Turkey  on  an  exclusive 

*  basis,  and  in  a  commanding  and  stringent  form ;  but  that  there 

*  was  no  question  of  a  defensive  treaty,  and  unless  as  a  consequence 

*  of  the  late  naval  movement  from  Toulon,  no  thought  of  military 

*  intimidation  for  the  present.'  He  rej)orted  farther  a  very  favour¬ 
able  account  of  the  conciliatory  dis[)osition  of  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  ;  and  added,  in  respect  to  Austria,  that,  ‘  although  there 

*  was  still  a  leaning  towards  Russia,  she  would  not  support 
‘  Prince  Menchikoff  in  any  proposals  tending  to  increase  the 

*  influence  of  that  Power  at  the  expense  of  Turkish  inde- 

*  pendence.  Upon  the  whole,’  Lord  Stratford  concluded,  ‘  there 

*  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  clouds  which  have  hung  over 

*  Turkey  of  late  will  finally  disperse  without  a  storm,  though 
‘  not,  [Kjrhaps,  without  some  further  causes  for  anxiety,  and  the 
‘  interference  of  friendly  counsels.’ 

Up  to  this  date,  then,  it  will  be  observed  that  England  was 
still  restrained  from  identical  action  with  France,  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preserving  her  mediatorial  character  in  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  and  by  well-founded  hopes  that  her  mediation 
would  succeed.  All  danger  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
all  the  military  preparations  within  her  own  frontier,  had,  up  to 
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this  time,  been  apparently  connected  with  the  conduct  of  her 
rival  in  that  question.  But  Lord  Stratford,  with  much  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability,  had  made  use  of  the  new  designs  now  betrayed 
by  Prince  MenchikofF,  to  impress  successfully  on  the  French 
Minister  the  immense  importance  of  an  early  settlement  of  that 
question,  so  that  when  it  should  be  out  of  the  way,  France  and 
England  might  bring  their  united  influence  to  bear  against  the 
ulterior  aims  of  Bussia. 

It  was  not  until  the  9th  May  that  the  Government  were 
informed  that  this  great  object  had  been  effected;  and  that 
about  the  25th  April  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been 
definitively  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  and  Russian 
embassies.* 

Immediately  thereafter.  Lord  Clarendon  addressed  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  expressing  surprise  at  the  new  and  unexpected 
demands  advanced  by  Prince  MenchikofF  in  its  name,  and  warn¬ 
ing  it  that  England  would  strictly  adhere  to  her  ancient  policy 
of  assisting  the  Sultan  to  maintain  his  independence.  On  the 
ISthf  the  Government  further  heard  that  Prince  Menchikoff", 
having,  to  some  extent,  altered  and  modified  the  proposed  Con¬ 
vention  or  Treaty,  had  made  a  more  peremptory  demand  for  its 
acceptance.  Within  three  days  thereafter,  on  the  22nd  farther 
accounts  arrived  from  Lord  Stratford  which  involved  his  opinion 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions  at  the  time, — viz.  how  far 
it  was  wise  for  the  Porte,  or  for  England,  in  its  interest  and 
support,  to  assume  an  attitude  likely  to  precipitate  a  crisis. 
Lord  Stratford  says: — ‘I  advised  the  Turkish  Government 
‘  to  open  a  door  for  negotiation  in  the  Note  to  be  prepared,  and 

*  to  withhold  no  concession  compatible  with  the  real  welfare  and 

*  independence  of  the  Empire.  In  rising  to  take  leave,  I  was 

*  asked  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  whether  any  reliance  could  be 

*  placed  on  the  eventual  approach  of  Her  Majesty’s  squadron  in 

*  the  Mediterranean.  I  replied  that  I  considered  the  position  in 

*  its  present  stage  to  be  one  of  a  moral  character,  and  conse- 

*  quently,  that  its  difficulties  or  hazards,  whatever  they  might  be, 

*  should  be  rather  met  by  acts  of  a  similar  description,  than  by 

*  demonstrations  calculated  to  increase  alarm  and  provoke  resent- 

*  ment.’  In  this  policy  and  opinion  Lord  Stratfo^  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  French  Minister.  ‘  I  left  him,’  says  Loid 
Stratford  in  the  same  despatch,  *  with  the  impression  that  we 

*  were  both  on  the  same  ground ;  that  he,  no  more  than  myself, 

*  contemplated  an  appeal  to  the  squadrons  without  express 

*  orders  from  home ;  that  he  disapproved  of  the  proposed  ^ned 
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*  (or  Convention) ;  tliat  he  fully  appreciated  the  dangers  involved 

*  in  the  terms  of  its  first  and  second  articles,  and  deprecated  the 

*  peremptory  attitude  assumed  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  at 

*  the  same  time  that  he  entered  into  all  those  considerations 

*  which  naturally  result  from  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Em- 

*  pire.’ 

It  has  been  asserted  in  Parliament,  that  if  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  France,  n  more  energetic 
course  would  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  time.  Tliis,  however, 
is  a  total  misrepresentation  of  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  France, 
during  the  controversy  respecting  the  Holy  Places,  had,  very 
naturally,  been  more  dispos^  than  the  English  Government  to 
a  policy  of  action  and  alarm.  But  even  in  that  question,  in 
which  her  own  feelings  were  so  much  concerned,  she  had,  for 
some  time,  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  English  Government ;  she 
had  accepted  its  assistance  with  entire  good  fsuth,  and  with  an 
honourable  desire  to  escape  from  tlie  difficulties  of  her  position 
without  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  the  moment 
that  controversy  had  been  settled,  and  her  judgment  became  free 
from  a  necessary  bias,  her  opinion  united  itself  still  more  firmly 
with  that  of  England,  respecting  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and  of  European  peace.  Accordingly, 
the  French  Cabinet  now  came  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  reported  by  the  Ambassadors  on  the  spot.  Indeed  the 
language  of  the  French  Government  was  even  more  decided 
in  its  tone  of  conciliation  than  tliat  of  the  English  Minister. 
Lord  Cowley  on  the  23rd  MayJ  reported  that  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  ‘  recommended  prudence  and  conciliation.  While  ^mit- 

*  ting  the  validity  and  force  of  the  objections  taken  by  the  Otto- 
‘  man  Ministers  to  Prince  Menchikoff’s  demands,  he  could  not 
‘  assume  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Porte  to  reject  them. 

*  He  had  recommended  that  those  objections  should  be  carefully 

*  stated,  and  laid  before  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.’  The 
Turkisli  Ministers  having  indicated  a  ho})e  of  active  assistance 
from  France,  ‘this  hope,'  says  Lord  Cowley,  ‘had  not  been  en- 
‘  couraged  by  M.  de  la  Cour,  who  appears  to  have  abstained  from 

*  doing  more  than  recognising  that  the  Porte  would  be  perfectly 
‘  justified  in  refusing  the  demand  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  with- 

*  out,  however,  advising  her  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct.’ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  despatch  was  received,  formal 
assurances  were  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  France 
and  England  of  their  mutual  desire  to  co-operate  in  upholding 
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the  Turkish  Empire,  and  to  act  with  tins  view  in  *  cordial  con- 
‘  cert.’* 

Four  days  after  the  date  of  these  assurances,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  the  Government  heard  by  telegraph  of  the  final  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  of  the 
departure  of  Prince  Menchikoft'  from  Constantinople. 

Although  Lord  Stratford’s  impression  in  reference  to  this 
possible  event,  had  been  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  any  hostile  aggression  as  to  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
pending  negotiations,  yet  his  last  despatch  had  implied  fears 
which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook.  lie  spoke  of  the  expected 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Embassy  as  ‘  giving  ample  room  for 
*  the  worst  conjectures,  and  even  the  most  painful  apprehensions.’ 
There  was  still  much  to  be  said,  indeed,  for  continuing  toabstsun 
from  naval  and  military  movements.  Such  movements  are  essen¬ 
tially  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  when  once  begun,  they  can  be 
rarely  stopped  until  the  final  issue  to  which  they  point  is  tried. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  might 
result  in  immediate  war ;  Turkey  was  weak  and  comparatively 
exposed ;  it  was,  at  least,  possible  that  Russia  might  enterUun 
the  violent  designs  which  had  so  often  been  attributed  to  her. 
Her  late  assurances  had  certainly  not  been  kept ;  there  was  the 
most  solid  ground  for  suspicion  and  alarm.  No  Government 
could  incur  the  responsibility  of  not  taking  such  precautions 
as  were  possible  agiunst  sudden  violence  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
The  immediate  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  therefore,  after  hearing  of 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations,  appears  to  have  been  to  direct 
the  fleets  to  approach  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to 
place  them,  with  more  specific  instructions  than  before,  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Stratford.  In  addition  to  the  general  discretion 
left  to  him,  it  was  specially  explained  by  Lord  Clarendon  that 

*  a  declaration  of  war  by  Russia  against  Turkey,  the  embark- 
‘  ation  of  troo{>s  at  Sebastopol,  or  any  other  well-established  fact, 

*  denoting  intentions  of  uninistakeable  hostility,  would,  in  the 
‘  opinion  of  the  Government,  justify  him  in  sending  for  the  fleet.’t 

This  was  on  the  3()th  of  May ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  at 
anchor  in  Besika  Bay.  |  As  this  movement  of  the  fleets  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles  was  undoubtedly  a  critical 
stage  in  the  transactions  which  have  ended  in  war,  it  is  light  to 
consider,  with  close  attention,  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  and 
the  jirecisc  object  which  was  then  in  view. 

There  could  be  but  two  objects  in  that  movement,  —  the  one 
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epecial  and  definite,  the  other  general,  hut  easily  understood. 
The  specific  object  was  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  any  sudden 
attack  on  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  on  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  the  naval  forces  of  Russia,  or  by  the  combined 
action  of  a  fleet  and  army.  The  general  object  could  only  be 
what  Nesselrode  called  a  ‘demonstration  comminatoire that 
is  to  say,  an  intimation  to  both  parties  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  prepared  to  support  the  Sultan  against  a  policy  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  Russia. 

For  the  first  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  movement 
of  the  fleets  was  not  made  earlier  than  was  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  responsible  position  in  which  the  Government 
would  have  stood,  if,  by  any  possible  accident,  such  a  movement 
had  been  made  too  late. 

The  second  purpose  is  that  respecting  which  by  far  the  most 
important  and  critical  considerations  arise.  Would  it  have  been 
better,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  to  have  made  a  naval  de¬ 
monstration  at  an  earlier  time  ?  It  has  been  common  to  say,  in 
defence  of  the  Government,  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  any 
sure  opinion  on  ex  post  facto  speculations  as  to  what  would 
have  happened,  if  such  and  such  supposed  measures  had  been 
taken.  We  are  disposed  to  take  stronger  ground.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  no  speculative  conclusion  of  such  a  kind  can  ever  be 
susceptible  of  actual  proof.  But  in  this  case,  whether  judged 
by  probabilities  as  they  were  then  seen,  or  by  actual  results 
as  they  subsequently  appeared,  the  course  taken  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  right.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  cer- 
tmn  great  general  principles  on  which  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  are 
bound  to  act.  Governments  are  not  at  liberty  to  play  a  game 
of  hazard  on  the  dreadful  issues  of  peace  and  war.  It  is  their 
duty  to  found  their  conduct  on  the  known  laws  which  affect  the 
wills  of  men.  Now  there  are  two  opposite  motives  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  policy  of  States.  There  is  the  fear  of 
danger:  there  is  the  fear  of  l>eing  supposed  to  fear  it.  With 
great  and  powerful  nations  the  last  of  these  two  influences,  if 
once  brought  to  bear,  is  very  apt  to  extinguish  every  other.  It 
is  not  a  leading  but  a  compelling  force.  It  ceases  to  be  a  motive, 
and  becomes  a  necessity.  This  is  true  of  such  States  under  all 
forms  of  Government.  But  it  is  especially  true  of  such  as  are 
ruled  in  the  way  most  subject  to  the  impulses  of  pride  and 
passion,  viz..  Despotisms  and  Democracies.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  England  had  so  perseveringly  inculcated  forbear¬ 
ance,  not  merely  in  the  use,  but  in  the  show  of  force.  To 
bring  the  mere  fear  of  danger  to  bear  successfully  upon  a 
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Power  like  Russia,  it  must  be  indicated  in  a  way  not  foo> 
apparent  to  itself,  and  as  much  as  possible  concealed  from  others.. 
This  had  been  done  already.  Russia  was  perfectly  a^vare  of  the 
view  which  the  English  Government  would  take  of  her  new  • 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  Turkey.  It  was  therefore  that 
she  had  concealed  that  attempt,  and  denied  it  to  the  last.  It 
was  therefore  that  she  had  so  often  reiterated  her  assurances,  and 
renewed  her  promises ;  and  it  was  under  no  other  influences  that 
Prince  MenchikofF  had  thrice  abated  his  terms  before  he  broke 
off  relations  with  the  Porte.  On  general  principles,  therefortv 
as  well  ns  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Turkey,  it  ha<i 
seemed  wise  up  to  that  time  to  abstain  from  threatening  de¬ 
monstrations.  Subsequent  events  have  gone  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  conclusion.  For  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
the  fleets  were  moved,  their  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Constantinople  was,  for  ought  we  knew  then,  and  for  ought  wc- 
know  now,  absolutely  required.  For  any  more  general  purpose  • 
of  intimidating  a  Power  whose  strength  is  in  armies,  and  to 
which  the  most  obvious  field  of  aggression  against  Turkey  wns 
in  inland  and  defenceless  provinces  —  it  did  not  seem  likely  thrar, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  now,  that  that  movement  could  have- 
exercised  no  real  effect.  Prudential  considerations  in  favour  of 
the  same  causes  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  had,  up  to  the  last  moment,  been  reported  to  the 
Government  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

It  was  on  the  very  same  day — the  30th  May,  on  which  the  En¬ 
glish  Government  ordered  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Malhi, . 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  committed  himself  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities,  if,  within  eight  days,  the  Menchikoff  iilti-- 
matum  were  not  accepted  by  the  Porte.  This  fact  is  of  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  to  dispose  of  two  arguments,  one  used  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  other  by  those  who,  in  this  country,  have  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  Russia  afterwards  asserted  that  she 
was  driven  to  make  this  threat,  and  to  execute  this  movement, 
by  the  counter  tlireat  and  the  counter  movement  of  the  combine<l 
fleets.  This  is  simply  false,  as  the  above  facts  and  dates  de¬ 
monstrate.  But  the  same  facts  and  dates  are  equally  cffbctual' 
to  disprove  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  cither  a 
more  decided  movement  of  the  fleets  at  that  time,  or  a  threat  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles  if  the  Pruth  were  crossed,  would  have 
prevented  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities.  For,  as  the 
French  Government  observed  in  one  of  those  subsequent 
despatches  which  do  so  much  credit  to  their  ability  as  well  as  to- 
their  honour —  ‘  on  the  31st  of  May  this  decision  (viz.,  that  of 
*  occupying  the  Provinces),  was  adopted  witli  a  degree  off 
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*  solemnity  which  left  no  room  for  a  Government  jealous  of  its 

*  dignity,  to  modify  it.’  This  is  obviously  true,  and  the  presence 
of  the  combined  squadrons  in  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  or 
even  in  the  Black  ^a,  could  have  had  no  possible  efiect  on  the 
passing  of  the  Pruth.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  prior 
difficulty  that  until  the  Pruth  had  been  crossed,  or  otherwise  the 
Porte  was  at  declared  war  with  Russia,  it  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  Treaties  for  the  fleets  to  have  passed  the  Dardanelles. 

From  the  date  of  the  order  to  the  fleets  to  repair  to  Besika 
Bay,  to  that  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  the 
part  of  Turkey,  there  is  an  interval  of  four  months.  This  last 
event  did  not  take  place  until  the  4th  of  October.  These  four 
months  were  mainly  occupied  by  active  preparations  for  war  on 
both  sides,  and  by  unremitting  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  four 
great  Powers  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  by 
means  of  negotiation.  And  having  now  traced  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  in  respect  to  the  employment  or  the  show 
of  force  up  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  let  us 
examine  with  equal  care  the  principles  which  had  guided  and 
continued  to  guide  their  diplomatic  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been  settled. 
It  only  remained  to  deal  with  the  new  proposals  which  had 
been  indicated  by  Russia.  These  proposals  called  for  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  England,  as  w’ell  as  that  which  she  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  adoption  of  the  Porte.  Two  vital  questions  arose 
respecting  them :  first,  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  those  pro¬ 
pels  in  themselves ;  secondly,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
might  be  most  wisely  met.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  there  was  one  great  general  principle  to  which  the 
necessity  of  adhering  was  apparent  from  the  first.  It  has  been 
weakly  argued  that  none  of  the  demands  made  by  Russia  last 
spring  could  have  involved  the  Turkish  Government  in  any 
danger  comparable  with  that  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
by  war.  But  even  if  this  were  true  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  Turks,  it  is  not  true  either  of  the  interests  of  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  the  present  rulers,  or  of  the  interests  of 
Europe  in  respect  to  them.  The  actual  seizure  of  Turkey  by 
Russian  armies  was  not  the  only  form  of  possession  which  it 
was  the  ancient  interest  and  policy  of  Europe  to  prevent.  The 
peculiar  condition  of  Turkey  gave  facilities  for  absorption  by 
another  process,  and  if  that  process  were  allowed  to  proceed 
without  control,  every  step  in  advance  would  render  it  more 
and  more  diffieult  to  resist  successfully  the  ultimate  design.  If, 
therefore,  the  new  demands  of  Russia  were  of  a  nature  to  indi- 
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cate  the  commencement  of  such  a  process,  and  to  give  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  a  legal  right  of  constant  criticism,  of  in¬ 
terference,  and  ultimately  of  control  over  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey,  they  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  march  in  the  most  formidable  of  all  directions  towards  the 
Empire  of  the  East. 

But  there  was  another  great  principle  to  be  remembered  too. 
It  has  been  contended  on  another  side,  with  equal  confusion  as  to 
the  real  point  at  issue,  that  Europe  was  bound  to  plunge  into  im¬ 
mediate  war  rather  than  permit  the  Sultan  to  compromise,  by  any 
promise  or  intimation  whatever,  some  abstract  theory  of  Turkish 
Independence  or  right  ‘  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own’ 
Christian  subjects.  But  those  conditions  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
which  exposed  it  to  danger  in  the  peculiar  form  to  which  we 
have  referred,  were  conditions  which  lay  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  were  not  to  be  altered  or  removed  by  a  mere  refusal  to 
acknowledge  their  existence.  Exceptional  in  their  nature,  they 
had  long  been  necessarily  and  instinctively  recognised  as  in¬ 
volving  exceptional  relations  between  that  Empire  and  the 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe.  Even  in  times  when  Mussulman 
force  was  yet  unabated,  the  Sultans  had  consented  to  recognise 
the  natur^  interest  of  those  Powers  in  the  Christians  who 
were  subject  to  Mussulman  dominion :  and  they  had  entered 
into  engagements,  more  or  less  limited,  with  a  view  to  its  satis¬ 
faction.  The  gradual  decline  of  Turkey  during  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years, — a  decline  written  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  measured  by  the  difference  between  her 
position  then  and  her  position  now, — had  not  rendered  such  an 
acknowledgment  less  natural,  or  diminished  the  number  of  en¬ 
gagements  corresponding  with  it.  They  had  been  entered  into 
with  France  and  Austria;  and  one  such  promise,  vague  and 
general  in  its  terms,  had  been  given  to  that  Great  Power, 
whose  weight  had  been  heaviest  upon  her  in  the  period  of  her 
decline,  and  which  had  gained  almost  all  the  territories  she  had 
lost.  That  engagement  with  Russia  did  not  differ  in  principle 
from  any  similar  promise  given  to  any  other  Power.  Greater 
danger  attached  to  it  in  her  case  from  the  alliance  between  the 
forms  of  Christianity  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  and  more  from 
the  traditional  tendencies  and  hopes  of  Muscovite  ambition. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  defeating  the  further  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  as  all  Europe  was, 
might  regret  that  any  such  promises  had  been  ever  given,  or 
that  the  principle  involved  in  these  promises  had  ever  been  con¬ 
ceded.  But  this  was  only  to  regret  that  Turkey  should  be  what 
Turkey  is.  It  was  not  to  assert  abstract  principles,  from  which 
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the  nature  of  her  position  had  Ion"  led  her  to  depart,  any  more 
than  to  restore  to  her  territories  which  she  had  lost  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  that  Christian  Powers  could  be  called  upon  to 
endanger  the  cause  of  European  peace.  For  many  years  it  had 
been  the  utmost  hope  of  their  policy  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
— a  state  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  had  been  found  not 
incompatible  with  a  rapid  improvement,  during  late  years,  in 
the  condition  of  Turkey,  and  with  a  gradual  admission  into  her 
system  of  govcrnnient,  of  the  principles  of  Western  civilisation. 

It  followed  from  the  balance  of  tliese  fundamental  consider¬ 
ations,  that  if  the  new  demands  of  Russia  were  of  a  nature  to 
confer  upon  her,  in  definite  and  legal  form,  rights  of  protectorate 
over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  they  were  demands 
which  called  for  the  resistance  of  Europe.  But  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  either  were — or  could  be  reduced  to — a  simple  re¬ 
affirmation  of  existing  treaties,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  Russia 
this  method  of  retreat  from  designs  which  she  had  indeed 
betrayed,  but  to  which  she  was  not  yet  openly  committed. 

The  Government  then  must  have  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  opinion  of  Lord  Stratford  on  this  vital  point.  That  opi¬ 
nion  was  very  plainly  intimated  in  the  very  same  despatch  which 
announced  the  settlement  of  the  question  respecting  the  Holy 
Places.  Referring  to  the  result  of  a  conference  he  had  had 
with  the  Turkish  Minister,  he  says:  ‘  Were  Prince  Menchikoft' 

*  to  prefer  a  simple  confirmation  of  the  articles  of  existing 

*  treaties  concerning  the  Greek  religion,  to  no  convention  at  all, 

*  it  might,  we  thought,  be  more  advisable,  on  the  whole,  to  meet 

*  his  wishes  in  this  respect  than  to  hazard  the  consequences, 

*  whatever  they  might  be,  of  his  retiring  in  disgust.’ 

Such  were  the  general  jwinciples  as  well  as  the  special  grounds 
on  which  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  advised  the  Porte  that  if 
the  demands  of  Russia  could  he  reduced  to  a  mere  re-affirmation 
of  existing  treaties,  or  to  giving  her,  in  the  form  of  a  Note,  some 
assurance  of  a  nature  not  more  entangling,  it  would  be  wise  and 
prudent  to  settle  the  dispute  on  such  a  basis.  It  is  not  true,  as 
has  been  most  superficially  asserted,  that  the  complications 
which  then  threatened,  and  have  since  arisen,  were  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  those  existing  treaties.  The  real  causes  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  in  the  ‘  Eastern  Question’  lie  far  deeper  in 
past  history  and  in  existing  facts.  The  insufficiency  of  those 
treaties  for  the  objects  of  her  ambition  was  the  very  want  which 
Russia  felt,  and  which  impelled  her  to  these  new  demands.  The 
argument  of  the  Porte  against  Russia  was,  that  the  Government 
of  the  Sultan  had  violated  no  existing  treaties,  and  that  there 
was  no  pretence  for  the  charge  that  she  had  sought  to  evade 
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or  to  infringe  them.  It  is  true  that  Russia  professed  to  rest 
her  demands  on  an  existing  treaty ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
as  they  went  far  beyond  that  treaty,  the  obvious  policy  of  those 
who  resisted  them  was  to  bind  Russia  to  her  own  profession, — 
to  deny  her  what  she  really  wanted  by  offering  her  what  she 
professed  to  ask. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  terms  which  it  was  fitting  and 
wise  to  offer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  terms  which  may  be  demanded  after  war  has  been 
begun,  and  when  it  shall  have  proved  successful.  But  to  have 
proclaimed  at  that  time  that  a  departure  from  existing  treaties 
was  the  object  of  Turkey,  would  of  course  have  been  to  declare 
war  at  once.  We  are  not  interested  in  proving  that  war  might 
not  have  been  begun  sooner,  or  rendered  inevitable  at  an  earlier 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  of  tliat. 

Now  let  us  look  closely  to  the  facts  with  which  the  diplo¬ 
matists  of  EurojMJ  had  to  deal  in  the  negotiations  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  in, the  application  of  the  general  principles  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Stipulations  relative  to  religious 
matters  in  the  existing  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
were  all,  wdth  one  exception,  strictly  limited  with  reference  to 
particular  buildings  and  localities,  or  to  the  two  provinces  of 
Itloldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  in  this  as  well  as  in  almost  all 
other  respects,  stooil  in  most  anomalous  relations  with  the 
Suzerain  Power.  There  was,  however,  one  exception, —  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji, — and  it  w'as  on  tlus  exception  that  Russia 
pretended  to  justify  her  conduct.  Now  the  only  words  in  that 
treaty  which  have  reference  to  this  subject  are  few  and  simple. 
They  arc  these :  ‘  The  Sublime  Porte  promises  constantly  to 
‘  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  these  w’ords  import  nothing  more  than  a 
general  engagement  to  exercise  toleration  towards  the  Christian 
faith.  They  recognise  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  Russia  than 
that  general  Interest  in  the  Christian  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  was  a  necessary  and  natural  feeling  with  every 
Christian  Power.  They  neither  give  nor  imply  any  right  on 
her  part  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relations  between  the 
Porte  and  its  Christian  subjects.  Some  of  these  relations  are 
necessarily  of  a  very  delicate  kind,  in  which  the  smallest  foreign 
interference  would  be  highly  dangerous.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  ccclesiastico-political  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  ancient  hierarchical  system  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  design  of  Russia, 
therefore,  in  her  new  demands,  was  to  obtain  a  footing  for  in¬ 
terference  in  those  relations.  The  real  and  essential  object  of 
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Turkey  and  of  those  who  desired  to  help  her,  was  to  frustrate 
this  design.  Russia  did  not  care  for  what  she  already  had, — a 
general  interest  in  the  toleration  of  Christianity, — and  every  one 
of  the  popular  arguments  which  have  been  directed  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  abstract  principle  that  even  this  interest  ought  not 
to  be  formally  admitted,  have  been  arguments  not  merely  waste 
and  useless  as  regarded  the  real  point  at  issue,  but  positively 
useful  to  Russia  as  enabling  her  to  cover,  under  the  plausible 
defence  of  her  old  rights,  the  real  treachery  of  her  new  demands. 

In  the  light  of  these  obvious  considerations,  let  us  look  to  the 
first  propo^s  of  Russia,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  advised  that  they  should  be  met. 

The  secret  treaty,  first  proposed  by  Prince  Menchikoff  went 
directly  to  secure  the  real  aim  of  Russia.  The  first  Article 
stipulated  that  the  ‘  Greek  religion  should  be  always  protected 

*  in  all  the  churches,’  and  that  Russia  *  should  have  the  right,  as 
‘in  times  past,  to  give  orders  to  the  churches,  both  in  Con- 
‘  stantinople  and  in  other  places  and  towns,  as  well  as  to  the 

*  ecclesiastics.'  The  second  Article  secured  to  Russia,  partly  in 
the  insidious  form  of  a  narrative  of  existing  customs,  and 
partly  by  direct  stipulation,  a  right  of  watching  over  the  election 
to  the  four  great  Patriarchates  of  the  East,  and  expressly  in¬ 
cluded  the  ‘  temporal  advantages  ’  as  well  as  the  mere  spiritual 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed,  as  matters  of  engagement 
towards  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  third  Article  goes  into 
still  greater  detail,  in  regulating,  on  the  same  principle,  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Porte  and  those  great  de{)Ositaries  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  political  influence  and  power.* 

When  Prince  Menchikoff  found  that  those  demands  would  be 
resisted  by  the  Porte,  and  that  in  that  resistance  it  would  be 
supported  by  the  Western  Powers,  he  was  authorised  by  his 
Government  to  modify  his  terms.t  Accordingly,  on  the  5th 
May,  a  new  Convention  was  proposed,  with  the  avowed  decla¬ 
ration,  however,  that  the  ‘  bases  of  the  arrangement  were  sub- 

*  stantially  the  same.’  The  three  long  and  detailed  articles 
of  the  treaty  first  proposed,  were  now  all  condensed  into  one 
short  and  comprehensive  formula: — 

*  Article  1. — No  change  shall  be  made  as  regards  the  rights, 

*  privileges,  and  immunities,  which  have  been  enjoyed  by,  or  are 
‘  possessed  ab  [antiquo  by  the  orthodox  churches,  pious  institu- 
‘tions,  and  clergy  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman 

*  Porte,  which  is  pleased  to  secure  the  same  to  them  in  per- 
‘  petuity,  on  the  strict  basis  of  the  status  quo  now  existing.’ 

*  Project  of  Secret  Treaty,  No.  153,  luclosure. 

t  No.  179  and  Inclosure. 
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A  second  Article  wns  added,  stipulating  that  whatever 
advantages  might  have  been,  or  might  be  conceded  to  other 
Christian  rites,  should  be  conceded  also  to  the  Greek  Church. 

As  the  Porte  had  been  told  that  this  one  compendious  Article 
included  bases  ‘  substantially  the  same  ’  as  the  former  Articles 
which  were  so  much  more  specific,  it  naturally  scanned  the 
words  rather  narrowly.  It  was  clear  that  the  ‘  rights,  privileges, 

‘  and  immunities  enjoyed  ab  antique  ’  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  words  large  enough  to  cover  everything  that 
gave,  or  had  ever  given,  power  and  influence  to  that  Hierarchy. 
It  was  not  a  mere  promise  of  toleration  towards  their  faith,  or 
in  respect  of  their  purely  spiritual  rights. 

Acting  on  the  principles  before  explained.  Lord  Stratford 
suggested  to  the  Porte,  on  the  14th  of  May,  that  it  should  meet 
this  demand  which  was  dangerous,  by  an  offer  which  should  be 
safe.  He  supplied  the  Imperial  Government  with  a  form  of 
words  which  ‘  exhibited  in  substance  the  extent  to  which  con- 

*  cession  might  be  carried  without  serious  danger.’*  It  was  as 
follows : — 

‘  The  orthodox  religion  of  the  East  and  its  clergy,  as  well  as 

*  those  of  other  Christian  denominations,  shall  continue,  as 

*  regards  spiritual  matters,  to  enjoy  under  the  sovereign  pro- 

*  tection  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  privileges  and  im- 

*  munities  which  have  been  granted  to  them  at  different  times 
‘  by  the  Imperial  favour.  Their  Churches  and  their  other  pos- 

*  sessions,  legally  acquired,  shall  be  respectively  preserved  to 

*  them.’ 

We  need  hardly  point  out  how  skilfully  the  sting  of  the 
Russian  proposal  was  extracted  in  this  form  of  words.  The 
limitation  of  the  promise  to  merely  spiritual  privileges,  and  the 
expunging  of  the  vague  words  *ab  antiquo*  would  have  left  the 
Porte  perfectly  free  to  deal,  as  the  exigencies  of  its  own  ad¬ 
ministration  might  require,  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
jurisdictions,  as  well  as  with  the  political  influence  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Clergy. 

Prince  Menchikoff',  finding  that  his  second  form  of  treaty 
was  met  with  the  same  refusal  as  the  first,  broke  off*  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Porte,  but  at  the  twelfth  hour  offered  to 
resume  them  at  the  expense  of  yet  one  more  concession  in  point 
of  form,  if  not  of  substance.  ^  The  form  of  a  Treaty  was  aban¬ 
doned.  A  Rote  would  be  sufficient;  and  the  principal  clause 
was  worded  thus  :  — 

‘  The  orthodox  religion  of  the  East,  its  clergy,  its  churches. 


*  No.  193. 
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■*  and  its  possessions,  as  vrcll  as  its  religious  establishments,  shall 
S  enjoy  for  the  future,  without  any  detriment,  under  the  protec- 
‘  tion  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  privileges  and  immunities 
■*  which  are  secured  them  ab  antique,  or  which  have  been  granted 
‘  to  them  at  various  times  by  the  Imperial  favour,  and  on  a 

*  principle  of  high  equity,  shall  participate  in  the  advantages 

*  accorded  to  the  other  Christian  sects,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign 

*  legations  accredited  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  convention  or 
‘  s{>ecial  arrangement.’ 

The  same  objections,  however,  to  the  substance  of  this  engage¬ 
ment  remained.  The  essential  limitation  imposed  upon  the 
promise  by  the  use  of  the  word  *  spiritual’ was  wanting;  and 
the  fact  of  insisting  on  the  words  ‘ab  antique'  interpreted  in 
connexion  with  this  omission,  might  be  construed  as  implying 
a  determination  to  include  ancient  and  dangerous  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. 

Tlie  form  of  words  suggested  by  Lord  Stratford  reached 
Enghind  on  the  30th  May,  the  same  day  on  which  the  resolution 
to  send  the  fleets  from  ^lalta  was  taken  by  the  Government. 
The  form  of  the  Mcnchikoff  ultimatum  became  known  to  the 
Government  a  few  days  after — on  the  3rd  June.*  On  the  10th, 
the  further  important  information  was  received,  how  far  the 
Porte  had  l)een  disposed  to  accept  Lord  Stratford’s  advice,  by 
effering  some  assurance  to  Russia  in  a  safer  form.  On  that  day. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  informed  of  the  Turkish  ultimatum  which 
had  been  offered  to  Prince  Menchlkoff.  The  corresponding 
paragraph  was  in  these  words : — ‘  With  reference  to  the  religious 
‘  privileges  of  the  Greek  Churches  and  clergy,  the  honour  of  the 
Porte  requires  that  the  exclusively  spiritu^  privileges  granted 

*  under  the  Sultan’s  predecessors,  and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty, 
‘  should  be  now  and  henceforward  preserved  unimpaired  and  in 

*  fores ;  and  the  equitable  system  pursued  by  the  Porte  towards 
‘  its  subjects,  demands  that  any  spiritual  privileges  whatever 

*  granted  henceforward  to  one  class  of  Christian  subjects,  should 
‘  not  be  refused  to  the  Greek  Clergy.’ f 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  document,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  ran  more  than  parallel  with  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Stratford.  It  not  only  gave  the  promise  required  as 
nganled  ‘  spiritual’  privileges,  but  it  declared  further  that  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  the  Sultan  was  bound  by  honour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  information  in  possession  of  the 
English  Government  respecting  what  might  safely,  and  probably 
would  be  willingly  conceded  by  the  Porte,  when,  on  the  27th 
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J  une  the  French  Government  proposed  the  plan  of  settlement 
which  ultimately  assumed  the  form  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Vienna  Note.  The  following  were  the  terms  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  Government,  the  Minister  of 
the  Sultan  might  be  advised  to  address  to  Russia  an  assurance 
on  the  subject  in  dispute : 

‘  The  Undersigned  has  accordingly  received  orders  to  declare 

*  by  the  present  Note  that  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
‘  Sultan  considers  itself  bound  in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed 
‘  for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudices,  either  now  or  here- 
‘  after,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  have  been 
‘  granted  by  his  Majesty’s  august  ancestors  to  the  orthodox 

*  Eastern  Church,  and  which  are  maintained  and  confirmed  by 
‘  him  ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity,  to  cause  the 

*  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other 
‘  Christian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement.’* 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  was  so  closely  analogous  to 
that  which  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Stratford,  as  well  as 
with  that  which  had  been  otFered  by  Reshid  Pasha  himself,  that 
the  English  Government,  though  not  hopeful  as  to  the  success 
of  France  in  effecting  an  arrangement  on  this  basis,  willingly 
assented  to  her  endeavours  in  that  behalf. 

In  the  meantime  while  this  and  other  projects  concei*  ed  in  a 
similar  spirit,  and  directed  to  the  same  end,  were  being  proposed 
and  sent  to  the  various  distant  capitals  of  the  Powers  con¬ 
cerned,  the  English  Government  continued  to  receive  from  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  advices  which  strongly  confirmed  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  line  of  policy  which  was  being  thus 
pursued.  On  the  3rd  July  a  despatch  was  received  from  that 
iMinister  giving  an  account  of  the  advice  which,  in  concert  with 
M.  de  la  Cour,  he  continued  to  give  to  the  Porte,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  the  threatened  occupation  of  the  Principalities.! 
He  says: 

‘  The  preservation  of  peace,  so  long  as  it  Is  possible  to  pre- 
‘  serve  it  with  a  chance  of  settling  by  negotiation  the  existing 
‘  diflference,  is  of  such  deep  importance  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
‘  to  advise  forbearance  on  the  approaching  Invasion  of  the  Otto- 

*  man  territory.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Principalities  are  placed 
‘  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  character  with  reference  to 

*  the  neighbouring  Powers,  and  the  consequences  of  a  foreign 
‘  military  occupation  within  their  limits  are  in  practice  by  no 
‘  means  so  likely  to  disturb  the  interests  of  the  Porte  as  if  a 
‘  similar  act  of  aggression  were  committed  against  those  parts 
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*  of  the  Empire  which  are  directly  administered  by  this  Govern- 

*  mcnt.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  re- 

*  sistancc  could  not  be  offered  to  Russia  in  that  quarter  under 
‘  present  circumstances  with  any  prospect  of  success.’ 

This  despatch  was  rapidly  followed,  on  the  8th,  by  another  *, 
if  possible,  still  more  important.  In  addition  to  the  con¬ 
siderations  arising  from  the  comparative  weakness  of  Turkey, 
he  now  presented  another  motive  of  paramount  obligation. 
The  anxiety  of  the  German  Powers  had  been  at  last  aroused, 
and  their  Representatives  at  the  Porte  now  manifested  a 
desire  to  assist  France  and  England  in  the  peaceful  solution 
of  a  question  so  dangerous  to  themselves.  Lord  Stratford  had 
therefore  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  four  Representatives.  He 
explained  his  views, — first,  ‘the  importance  of  keeping  every 
‘  chance  of  accommodation  open  as  long  as  possible,’ — next  of 

*  having  it  clearly  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  could 

*  be  no  question  of  ceding  the  diplomatic  engagement  required 
‘  by  Russia.’  Lord  Stratford  added  this  important  account  of 
the  impression  left  upon  his  mind :  ‘  It  is  but  justice  to  state 
‘  that  I  found  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Austrian  Inter- 
‘  nuncio,  and  the  Prussian  Envoy,  animated  as  to  these  several 
‘  points  w'ith  sentiments  of  the  most  satisfactory  description; 

‘  and  I  infer  from  the  harmony  which  prevailed  among  us  that, 

*  whatever  difference  of  opinion,  arising  from  difference  of  posi- 
‘  tion,  may  exist  as  to  the  ulterior  means  of  supporting  the  Sultan 
‘  in  his  struggle  with  Russia,  your  Lordship  will  find  little 

*  difficulty  in  directing  the  joint  moral  action  of  the  Four  Powers 
‘  towards  the  adjustment  of  the  present  question.’  But  that 
conference  of  the  Four  Powers  had  not  ended  in  impressions 
merely ;  they  drew  up  a  ISIemorandum  of  their  advice  to  the 
Porte,  and  that  advice,  framed  at  the  suggestion  of  Austria,  and 
assented  to  by  Lord  Stratford,  was  nothing  less  specific  than 
this:  ‘We  have  decided  on  suggesting  to  the  Sultan’s  Minister 
‘  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  cause  a  draft  of  communication  to  be 
‘  prepared,  founded  on  the  idea  of  blending  Prince  Menchikoff’s 
‘  draft  with  that  of  Reshid  Pasha,  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  form 

*  of  Note  which  might  be  acceptiffile  to  Russia,  without  departing 
‘  from  the  principle  which  the  Porte  has  deemed  to  be  essential 

*  for  the  maintenance  of  its  sovereign  rights.’  f 

If  this  advice  should  be  acceded  to  by  the  Porte,  it  seemed  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  contemplated  note  could  not  fail  to  be  substantially 
the  same  with  one  or  other  of  the  proposals  which  had  now  for 
some  time  been  on  their  way.  It  must  have  seemed  hopeful. 
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therefore,  that  the  only  doubt  suggested  by  Beshid  Pasha  as  to 
this  advice,  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  proposed  document  being  such 
as  would  be  accepted  by  Russia.*  It  must  have  seemed  still  more 
hopeful  when,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Government 
received  from  Lord  Stratford  the  announcement  that  *  the  Aus- 

*  trian  suggestion  adopted,  as  I  mentioned  before,  by  the  Repre- 
‘  sentatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  has 
<  been  laid  before  the  Sultan,  and,  after  an  unexplained  delay  of 

*  several  days,  returned  to  Reshid  Pasha  with  His  Majesty’s 

*  sanction.’!  It  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  be  doubly  mortifying 
that  Lord  Stratford  went  on  to  say  that  no  subsequent  commu¬ 
nication  had  been  made  to  him  upon  the  subject ;  and  that  he 
feared  this  particular  proposal  would  have  to  be  abandoned  as 
offering  no  prospect  of  success.  No  explanation  was  given  of 
the  reasons  on  which  that  fear  was  founded.  It  seemed  to  arise 
simply  from  the  slowness  and  immobility  of  the  Porte,  for  as 
the  principle  of  the  suggestion  had  received  the  Sultan’s  assent, 
it  could  not  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  suggested  basis. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  —  every  day  of  additional 
delay  adding  strength  to  the  impulses  of  war,  and  rendering 
more  hopeless  the  prospect  of  a  peace  which  yet,  in  theory  and 
in  principle,  seemed  almost  within  reach, — when,  on  the  25th 
July,  the  Government  heard  from  Vienna  that  the  French  pro¬ 
pose  of  the  27th  June  was  considered  in  that  capital  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  very  probable  basis  of  successful  negotiation;  and  that 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  proposed  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
Four  Powers  to  frame  a  Note  upon  it.  Coupling  that  announce¬ 
ment  with  the  very  favourable  report  lately  received  from  Lord 
Stratford  of  the  disposition  evinced  by  the  Austrian  Government 
through  their  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  with  the  fact  that 
it  came  from  the  same  Cabinet  whose  suggestion  had  been  there 
so  well  received ; — considering  also  that  the  French  Note  seemed 
closely  to  answer  the  description  of  the  Note  which  the  Sultan 
had  already  sanctioned,  viz. ;  a  ‘  blending  of  Prince  Menchikoff’s 
‘  draft  with  that  of  Reshid  Pasha’: — considering  further  the 
difficulties  and  delays  which  seemed  to  be  impeding  the  success 
of  Lord  Stratford  on  the  spot,  it  would  have  l^n  in  the  highest 
degree  culpable  of  the  English  Government  to  have  closed  the 
favourable  opening  which  thus  suddenly  and  opportunely  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  direction  of  Vienna. 

The  assent  of  the  Government  was  therefore  at  once  given  to 
the  holding  of  a  Conference  with  the  view  proposed.  It  was 
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speedily  found  that  the  alterations  proposed  at  Vienna  in  the 
original  form  of  the  Note  were  few,  and  not  important.  It  was 
therefore  assented  to  by  Government,  as  it  had  been  assented 
to  a  month  before;  and  on  the  31st  July  the  Note,  thence¬ 
forward  called  the  Vienna  Note,  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Conference  of  the  four  Representatives,  and  immediately  for¬ 
warded  to  both  the  Powers  more  immediately  concerned. 

The  important  paragraph  in  the  Vienna  Note,  corresponding 
to  that  in  all  the  other  projects  of  negotiation,  ran  as  follows :  — 

‘  The  Undersigned  has,  in  consequence,  received  orders  to 
‘  declare,  by  the  present  Note,  that  the  Government  of  His 
‘  Majesty  the  Sultan  will  remain  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
‘  of  the  Treaties  of  Kainardji  and  Adrianople  relative  to  the 

*  protection  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  His  Majesty 
‘  considers  himself  bound  in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed  for 

*  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice,  either  now  or  here- 

*  after,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  have 
‘  been  granted  by  His  Majesty’s  august  ancestors  to  the  ortho- 

*  dox  Eastern  Church,  and  which  are  niaintained  and  confirmed 
‘  by  him  ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity,  to  cause 
‘  the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other 
‘  Christian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement.’  * 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  on  the  main  and  essential  point 
which  had  been  in  dispute,  viz.,  the  strict  limitation  of  the  promise 
given  to  merely  spiritual  privileges,  both  by  the  express  insertion 
of  that  word,  and  by  the  expunging  of  the  obnoxious  phrase  ab  an- 
tiquo, the  language  of  the  note  was  scrupulously  intended  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  Porte.  It  is  to  be  remembered  what  stress  had 
been  laid,  and  justly  laid,  upon  this  point  by  both  parties.  It 
was  this  limitation  which  Prince  MenchikofF  had  refused  in  terms 
of  arrogance  and  menace,  at  the  moment  when  he  brought  his 
mission  to  a  close.  This,  therefore,  was  the  point  to  which 
friendly  Governments  mainly  looked  as  of  essential  value,  and  on 
this  the  language  of  the  Vienna  Note  was  held  to  be  definite  and 
clear.  The  only  addition  to  the  Note  as  originally  drawn  up  by  the 
French  Government,  was  in  the  preliminary  promise  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  existing  Treaty  of 
Kainardji.  As  that  Treaty  had  respect  only  to  the  general 
principle  of  toleration  towards  the  Christian  faith,  this  was  an 
assurance  which  might,  indeed,  be  superfluous,  but  could  not  be 
open  to  any  other  objection.  The  English  Government  had 
suggested  a  verbal  alteration  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Note, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  disconnect  the  promise  given  as  to  the 
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future,  and  as  to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  particular,  from  the  previous  assurance  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji.  This  had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  wording 
of  the  Note,  in  this  matter  of  argument,  specially  excluded  the 
Hussian  plea,  that  that  Treaty  had  entitled  the  Emperor  to  make 
any  farther  demand  whatever. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  Government  heard  from  St. 
Petersburgh  that  the  Emperor  accepted,  and  would  abide  by  the 
Vienna  Note. 

It  now  only  remained  to  know  its  reception  by  the  Porte. 
But  in  the  meantime,  on  the  18th  of  August,  an  important 
despatch  was  received  from  Lord  Stratford,  dated  on  the  4th, 
which  stated  in  detail  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  then  still 
recommending  to  the  Sultan  a  moderate  and  pacific  policy. 
These  were,  the  desirableness  of  postponing  actual  hostilities  — 
the  opening  of  new  chances  of  peace  —  the  value  of  additional 
time  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  its  value  also  for  maturing  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe. 

It  was  not  until  the  29th  August  that  the  Government  heard 
of  modifications  in  the  Note  being  required  by  the  Porte;  and 
not  till  the  Slst  that  they  heard  of  the  final  vote  of  the  General- 
Council,  and  Lord  Stratford’s  detailed  statement  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  Note  as  it  then  stood.  The  principal  objection  of 
the  Porte  did  not  concern  the  main  paragraph  which  had  been 
the  previous  subject  of  discussion:  but  had  reference  to  the 
general  promise  appended  at  the  end,  to  give  to  the  Greek  Rite 
whatever  advantages  might  be  given  to  other  Christian  Rites  by 
convention  or  sfiecial  arrangement.  This  as  connected  with  the 
general  principle  of  equal  toleration  towards  all  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  unnaturally  considered  as  about  the  best  and 
safest  promise  that  could  be  given  on  the  subject  of  Religion. 
But  special  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Turkey,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  special  arrangements  which  she  had  concluded  with 
Austria  respecting  certain  Roman  Catholic  communities,  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Porte  to  be  capable  of  bringing  a  dangerous 
meaning  to  bear  on  the  phraseology  of  the  Note.  We  cannot 
here  follow  the  verbal  discussion  which  arose.  But  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  communications  respecting  the  Vienna  Note 
may  be  very  shortly  stated.  The  language  of  the  Turkish 
Government  was  to  this  effect:  —  *  The  Note  as  it  now  stands 
‘  seems  to  us  to  be  open  to  certain  interpretations  not  in- 
‘  tended  by  the  Powers,  but  against  which  we  think  it 
‘  necessary  to  guard  more  distinctly.  With  this  view  we 
*  propose  certain  alterations  in  the  wording  of  the  Note,  and 
‘  if  these  be  admitted  we  are  willing  to  adopt  it.’  To  this  the 
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first  reply  of  the  Powers  was  that  the  interpretations  feared  by 
the  Porte  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  really  oi>en  on  the  terms 
of  the  document :  that  it  would  not  justify  the  supposed  con¬ 
struction  ;  that  they  regretted,  therefore,  changes  which  involved 
the  risk  of  re-opening  the  whole  question  when  it  seemed  so  near 
a  settlement;  that,  nevertheless  the  Sultan  had  a  paramount 
right  to  criticise  closely  the  import  of  a  document  which  he  was 
himself  to  sign ;  and  that  as  the  proposed  modifications  were  in 
themselves  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  consistent  with  the 
original  intentions  of  the  friendly  Powers,  they  would  willingly 
urge  upon  the 'Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  the  acceptance  of  the 
Note  in  its  new  form.  Thereupon  the  Government  of  Russia 
returned  a  reply  refusing  to  accept  the  modifications  proposed  by 
the  Porte  and  resting  this  refusal  upon  grounds,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pressing  it  in  terms,  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  objection¬ 
able  and  offensive.  In  the  first  place  it  was  urged,  that  as  the 
Emperor  had  accepted  the  Note  without  seeking  to  alter  a  single 
word  in  the  form  as  it  was  proposed  to  him,  so  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  the  same  acceptance,  pure  and  simple,  on  the  part  of  the 
Siiltan.  This,  of  course,  was  a  gross  misconstruction  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  parties.  The  Sultan  was  the  one 
whose  interests  and  independence  were  concerned.  The  Emperor 
had  nothing  at  stake  except  that  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  pride 
which  men  sometimes  miscall  their  *  honour.’  Again  it  was  a 
misconstruction  as  gross,  of  the  position  of  the  intervening 
Powers.  In  the  Conference  at  Vienna  they  had  not  acted  as  in 
an  arbitration,  by  the  result  of  which  both  parties  were  bound 
literally  to  abide.  Their  part  had  been  simply  to  tender  good 
offices  to  each,  and  to  suggest  what  they  might  hope,  or  might 
have  reason  to  expect,  would  be  accepted  by  both.  But  the 
refusal  of  the  Russian  Government  was  defended  also  on  another 
ground,  more  objectionable  still.  Count  Nesselrode  entered  on 
the  merits  of  the  particular  alterations  proposed  by  the  Porte  — 
criticised  them  in  the  intemperate  language  of  wounded  pride, 
and  argued  that  the  interpretations  which  the  Porte  sought  to 
exclude  were  such  as  Russia  Avould  insist  on  attaching  to  the 
Note,  and  would  not  suffer  to  be  specially  denied. 

On  receipt  of  this  answer  by  the  Western  Powers,  they  had 
but  one  course  to  pursue — that  of  abandoning  wholly  and  at 
once  the  Note  which  they  had  proposed,  as  no  longer  one  which 
they  could  press  with  honour  on  the  adoption  of  the  Porte. 

The  justice  and  necessity  of  this  decision  being  clear,  it  ceased 
to  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  living  interest  to  discuss  verbally 
the  terms  of  a  Note  which  had  been  cast  away.  Any  defence 
of  the  original  terms  of  that  Note  came  to  be  looked  upon  with 
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suspicion,  as  indicating  a  desire  to  force  it  after  all  on  the  reluc¬ 
tant  Turks.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  the  language  of  opposition 
in  Parliament,  therefore,  came  to  he,  that  the  Vienna  Note  was 
discovered  at  last  to  have  offered  to  Russia  ‘  all  that  she  had 
‘  ever  asked,’  or  at  the  very  least,  that  some  decisive  advantage 
was  conceded  by  its  terms.  The  necessity  of  its  abandonment 
is  attributed  to  this  discovery,  and  much  wonder  has  been 
wasted  how  so  many  eminent  diplomatists  could  be  thus 
deceived.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  Vienna  Note  did  not  in  the  least  depend  on,  or 
imply  any  assent  to,  the  justice  of  the  interpretation  which  was 
feared  upon  one  side,  and  was  afterwards  claimed  upon  the 
other.  The  fact  that  offensive  meanings  have  come,  by  the 
force  of  external  circumstances,  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
document,  is  quite  as  fatal  to  its  value,  as  the  discovery  that,  in 
its  own  terms,  it  may  really  bear  an  interpretation  which  was 
not  at  first  perceived.  In  such  international  transactions  the 
circumstances  under  which  any  engagement  is  asked  and  given, 
are  often  quite  as  imjwrtant  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  promise 
itself.  The  language  held  by  Russia,  in  refusing  to  the 
Porte  the  liberty  of  requiring  modifications  in  the  Note 
which  the  Sultan  was  himself  to  sign,  implied  a  denial  to  that 
Sovereign  of  the  commonest  rights  of  an  independent  Crown. 
The  effect  of  that  language  extended  to  the  Note  respecting 
which  it  was  employed;  and,  however  just  or  natui^  may 
have  been  the  belief  of  the  Powers  that  its  original  terms  were 
in  themselves  honourable  and  safe,  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
moment  of  the  Russian  reply,  the  acceptance  of  them  had  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  to  be  so.  This  result  was  announced  to  Lord 
Stratford  on  the  20th  September. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Vienna  Note  did  not  alter  the  facts 
on  which  it  had  seemed  desirable  to  so  many  Cabinets,  to  avoid, 
in  the  interests  of  Turkey  and  of  Europe,  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  reports  forwarded  to  the  Government  by  Lord  Stratford, 
in  the  various  consular  reports  respecting  the  state  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  notorious  inability  of  Tui  key  to  sustain  such  a 
war  alone,  rendered  it  a  duty  not  less  incumbent  than  before 
to  procure  if  possible  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  Turks, 
however,  had  now  so  far  completed  their  preparations  that 
they  were  naturally  less  sensible  of  this  necessity  than  before ; 
whilst  the  warlike  spirit  and  just  indignation  of  that  people, 
placed  their  Government  under  a  pressure  which  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  unsafe  for  them  to  resist.  Accordingly  Lord 
Clarendon  was  informed  by  successive  communications,  on  the 
25th  September  and  the  2ud  October,  that  an  immediate  declara- 
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tion  of  war  had  been  determined  on  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
This  resolution  was  come  to  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  against  also  the  professed  opinion  of  the  immediate 
Ministry  of  the  Sultan.  But  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  prudence  of  this  determination,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  intrust¬ 
ing  a  decision  on  such  a  matter  to  an  assembly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Muftis  and  Ulemas,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  clear  right  of  the  Sultan  to  act  upon  it,  or  of  the  provo¬ 
cation  and  injustice  by  which  he  was  driven  to  its  adoption. 

The  duty  of  the  Western  Powers  was  therefore  clear.  They 
were  not  cjdled  upon,  nor  would  they  have  been  justified,  in 
following  implicitly  in  the  wake  of  a  Turkish  Grand  Council. 
Their  own  determination  on  a  great  question  of  a  European 
war  could  not  be  guided  by  such  a  body.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  their  duty  to  stand  still  closer  by  the  side  of 
Turkey,  and  to  see  that  no  fatal  blow  should  be  struck  against 
her  by  Russia,  as  the  consequence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
which,  whether  imprudent  or  not,  was  unquestionably  justified. 

The  immediate  decision  of  the  Western  Powers,  therefore, 
was  to  send  the  combined  fleets  up  to  Constantinople  if  the 
Porte  should  require  their  presence,  and  this  whether  war 
should  be  actually  declared  or  not.  The  despatch  of  the 
English  Government  was  dated  the  8th  of  October,  and  was 
precise  in  the  instructions  it  conveyed  to  Lord  Stratford.  He 
was  authorised  to  use  the  fleets  in  any  way  and  at  any  place  he 
chose  ‘  for  the  defence  of  Turkish  territory  against  direct 
‘aggression;’  and  it  was  added  specifically,  ‘If  the  Russian 
*  fleet  were  to  come  out  of  Sevastopol  the  fleets  would  then,  as 
*a  matter  of  course,  pass  through  the  Bosphorus’  —  that  is, 
enter  the  Black  Sea.*  Short  of  actually  joining  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Council,  and  making  themselves 
principals  in  a  contest  which  they  were  still  striving  to  settle  by 
mediation,  it  w’as  impossible  for  the  allied  Governments  at  this 
time  to  have  gone  farther  or  done  more. 

The  renewed  endeavours  of  France  and  England  to  effect  a 
specific  settlement  of  the  question  were  now  mainly  directed  to 
securing  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  German  Powers. 
Considering  the  geographical  position  of  the  provinces  which 
were  likely  to  become  the  theatre  of  war,  this  was  quite  as 
important  with  a  view  to  that  ultimate  result,  as  with  a  view  of 
adding  weight  to  any  new  proposals  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

One  of  the  risks  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Vienna 
Note  was  that  of  losing  the  concurrence  of  Austria  in  the  future 
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course  of  the  Allied  Powers.  That  Power  had  acted  in  the 
matter  with  entire  good  faith,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  secure 
an  accommodation  which  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Porte. 
She  conceived  that  the  Note,  originally  framed  in  France,  and 
modified  at  Vienna,  settled  in  favour  of  the  Porte  the  prominent 
points  which  had  been  in  dispute,  and  involved  a  total  retreat  on 
the  part  of  Russia  from  her  first  demands.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  appreciate  the  importance,  as  compared  with  the  risks  of 
war,  of  the  new  difficulties  which  had  been  raised  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  correspondence.  She  naturally,  therefore,  departed  with 
difficulty  and  reluctance,  from  the  hope  that  that  Note  might  still 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  possible  arrangement,  and  that  objections 
which,  to  her,  seemed  to  have  little  other  foundation  than  suspicion 
*  on  one  side  and  irritation  on  the  other,  might  be  removed  by  per¬ 
sonal  assurances  of  a  friendly  kind.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
hope  to  which  Austria  still  clung,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the 
proposals  which  came  from  the  Conferences  at  Olmiitz  in  the 
end  of  September.  The  Western  Powers,  however,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  dissent  from  these  proposals ;  and  the  Turkish  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  which  did  not  actually  take  place  until  the  4th 
October,  speedily  intervened  to  convince  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  neither  that  nor  any  other  Note  would  suffice  to  re¬ 
establish  a  peace  which  had  once  been  broken. 

On  the  22nd  October  the  Austrian  Minister  communicated 
to  Lord  Clarendon  a  despatch  from  his  Government,  intimating 
that  they  must  now  wait  to  see  how  far  the  future  course  of 
ether  Powers  would  enable  Austria  to  continue  with  them  the 
*  common  work  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,’  which,  it  was 
added,  she  was  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  do.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  securing  the  assent  and,  if  possible,  the  co-operation 
ef  the  German  Powers,  was  not  the  only  reason  for  per- 
aevering  in  the  determination  to  exhaust  every  hope  of  peace. 
Lord  Stratford,  in  urging  on  the  Turkish  Government  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  declaration  of  war,  had  not  failed  to  point 
out  to  them  the  obvious  fact  that  even  the  entrance  of  the 
fleets  into  the  Black  Sea  could  have  no  immediate  or  direct  effect 
on  a  contest  on  the  Danube. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  an  urgent  request  was  addressed  by 
Austria  to  the  English  Government,  that  the  Four  Powers 
should  collectively  demand  from  Turkey  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  with  a  view  to  negotiation.  To  this  Lord  Clarendon 
returned  an  immediate  repl^  that  an  armistice  at  that  moment 
seemed  to  be  favourable  to  Russia  alone ;  that  it  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  demanded  of  the  Turks;  but  that  the  Four  Powers 
might  join  in  a  collective  question  to  the  Turkish  Government 
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as  to  the  specific  terms  on  which  they  would  be  prepared  to 
resume  negotiations.  On  the  12th,  France  intimated  her  con¬ 
currence  in  this  course.  On  the  16th,  Lord  Clarendon  stated 
in  detail  to  Lord  Westmorland,  for  the  information  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  not  only  the  precise  form  which  this  collective 
question  should  assume,  but  also  a  general  outline  of  reply, 
specifying  conditions  which  ought  to  be  demanded  by  the 
Forte.  On  the  22nd,  he  received  the  intimation  that  the 
Austrian  Government  agreed  to  act  with  the  Western  Powers 
in  the  course  proposed,  both  as  regarded  the  form  of  question, 
and  the  suggested  heads  of  reply. 

This  last  assent  could  not  be  too  highly  valued.  It  went  far 
to  implicate  Austria,  not  merely  in  the  expression  of  a  general 
desire  for  peace,  but  in  agreement  with  the  Western  Powers  in 
the  conditions  which  Russia  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  accept 
One  of  these  was  ‘that  the  Porte  should  not  1^  required  to 
‘  accede  to  any  demands  to  which  she  had  already  objected.* 
On  the  29th,  Lord  Clarendon  forwarded  to  Vienna,  in  concert 
with  the  French  Government,  the  draft  of  a  collective  Note 
and  a  Protocol  of  Conference  to  be  signed  by  the  Four  Powers, 
placing  on  record  the  genei’al  principles  on  which  this  common 
policy  was  founded.  It  was  signed  on  December  4th. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  great  importance  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  concurrence  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  as  this,  declaring,  as  it  did,  that  ‘  the  existence  of  Turkey 
‘  in  the  limits  assigned  to  her  by  Treaty,  is  one  of  the  necessary 

*  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  :  and  the  under- 
‘  signed  Plenipotentiaries  record  with  satisfaction  that  the 

*  existing  war  cannot  in  any  case  lead  to  modifications  in  the 
‘  territorial  boundaries  of  the  two  empires,  which  might  be 
‘  calculated  to  alter  the  state  of  possession  in  the  East,  which 

*  has  been  established  for  a  length  of  time,  and  which  is  equally 

*  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  the  other  Powers.’* 

It  was  while  the  negotiations  were  proceeding,  which  were 
founded  on  the  question  thus  addressed  to  the  Porte,  and  on 
the  answer  recommended  by  the  Powers,  that  that  event  oc¬ 
curred  which  in  its  necessary  consequences,  went  far  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  last  hopes  of  peace, — we  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope. 

No  part  of  the  blame  connected  with  that  catastrophe  can  be 
justly  thrown  either  on  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  or 
on  the  instructions  with  which  they  had  been  armed  by  their 
respective  Governments.  As  respects  the  instructions  it  is 
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certain  that  these  would  have  entitled  the  Ambassadors  to 
use  the  fleets  against  any  attack  such  as  that  made  at  Sinope, 
if  they  had  known  beforehand  of  its  being  about  to  be  made, 
and  of  the  point  to  which  it  was  to  !:«  directed.  *  Your 

*  Lordship’s  instructions  to  me,’  says  Lord  Stratford  most 
fairly,  in  a  subsequent  despatch*  to  Lord  Clarendon,  ‘are 

*  positive  as  to  the  employment  of  Her  Majesty’s  squadron  for 
‘  the  protection  of  the  Sulttm’s  territory  from  direct  aggression, 

‘  and  they  are  equally  clear  as  to  its  passage  into  the  Black  Sea 
‘  in  the  event  of  the  Russian  fleet  coming  out  of  SevastopoL’ 
But  no  such  intelligence  reached  the  Ambassadors  in  time,  and 
even  if  it  had,  they  might  very  probably  have  directed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  combined  squadrons  to  the  European  shores  of 
Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  were  the  more  immediate  object 
of  solicitude.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  Lord  Stratford  comes,  that '  the  blame  of  that  dis- 

*  aster  does  not  rest  anywhere  but  on  the  Porte  and  its  officers. 

‘  They  alone,  or  their  professional  counsellors,  were  cognisant  of 

*  the  miserable  state  of  the  land  defences  of  Sinope.  Tliey  alone 
‘  are  answerable  for  the  obvious  imprudence  of  leaving  so  long 
‘  in  helpless  danger,  a  squadron  exposed  to  attack  from  hostile 
‘  ships  of  far  superior  force. ’f 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Sinope  reached 
England  on  the  12  th  December,  in  a  despatch  from  Berlin, 
enclosing  the  announcement  made  respecting  it  by  Prince 
Menchikoff  to  Prince  Gortchakoff.  It  is  remarkable  that  that 
announcement  put  prominently  forward  a  false  statement  of  the 
facts.  It  asserted  that  the  Turkish  squadron  had  ‘  been  pur- 
‘  sued  by  a  division  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  harbour  of 
‘  Sinope,’  implying  that  it  had  been  met  at  sea,  and  asserting 
farther  that  it  was  ‘  destined  to  land  troops  at  Soucoum  Kale.’ 

On  the  following  day  a  telegraphic  despatch  was  received 
from  Lord  Stratford,  intimating  that  after  the  return  of  the 
steam  frigates  which  had  been  sent  to  report  on  the  facts,  ‘  the 

*  two  squadrons,  according  to  all  probability,  would  enter  the 

*  Black  Sea.’  On  the  17th  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  that  Minister 
in  reply,  that  if  the  Turkish  squadron  had  been  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Sinope,  which  was  Turkish  territory,  such  an  act  would 
come  entirely  within  the  instructions  of  the  8th  October,  and 
added,  ‘  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  attack,  the 

*  dignity  of  this  country,  and  the  interests  of  Turkey  alike 

*  require  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  guard 

*  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster.  We  have  under- 
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*  tiiTien  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  from  aggression, 

*  and  that  engagement  must  be  fulfilled.’* 

On  the  24th  t  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  course  now  more  formally  proposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  was  intimated  to  Lord  Cowley.  That  course 
extended  the  protection  of  the  combined  squadrons  in  the  Black 
Sea,  not  merely  to  the  territory,  but  specifically  to  the  flag  of 
Turkey,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  complete  and  exclusive  possession 
of  that  sea  by  the  Western  Powers.  The  intimation  of  this 
course  was  sent  to  Bussia  on  the  27th,  and  Count  Nesselrode 
was  informed  ‘  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dis- 

*  asters  as  that  at  Sinope  the  combined  fleets  will  require,  and  if 

*  necessary  compel,  Russian  ships  of  war  to  return  to  Sevastopol, 

*  or  the  nearest  port.’ 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  this  step  of  the  naval  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  taken,  though  with  no  intentional 
reference  to  the  fact,  during  a  negotiation  which  was  still  pend¬ 
ing.  Its  result  upon  that  negotiation,  if  it  had  any  eflFect  at  all, 
is  therefore  a  practical  test  of  the  value  to  be  set  upon  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  the  same  step,  if  it  had  been 
taken  earlier,  would  have  been  useful  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Reasoning  on  general  principles,  the  Allied  Powers  had  never 
thought  that  measures  of  obvious  menace  could  have  had  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  Russia  to 
retreat  from  her  position,  if  at  any  time  she  had  wished  to  do  so. 
Nor  was  it  because,  but  in  spite  of,  negotiations  being  then  on 
foot,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  was  resorted  to,  at 
last.  Possibly,  and  perhaps  probably,  that  negotiation  would 
have  failed  in  any  case.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the 
value  of  naval  coercion  to  diplomatic  success  with  Russia  was 
practically  put  to  trial.  That  trial  took  place,  too,  under  very 
favourable  circumstances.  It  took  place  when  another  and  more 
immediate  object  than  that  of  menace,  could  be  truthfully  stated 
by  France  and  England,  and  when  proposals  of  peaee  were 
about  to  be  made  with  more  than  usual  unitedness  on  the  part 
of  the  Four  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  announcement  of  the 
naval  occupation  was  despatched  to  Russia,  that  Lord  Clarendon 
heard  from  Constantinople  that  Lord  Stratford  {  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Porte  once  more  to  think  of  negotiation,  and 
that  on  the  19th  December,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  Grand 
Council  had  voted  in  favour  of  a  treaty  on  certain  specified 
bases.  This  vote  had  been  come  to  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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collective  Note  from  Vienna,  and  the  bases  were  founded  not  on 
the  suggested  reply  which  was  to  accompany  that  document,  but 
on  a  previous  ‘  note’  drawn  up  by  the  English  Government. 
Those  bases  were,  however,  in  all  respects  substantially  the  sain& 
On  reaching  Vienna,  they  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Four  Powers,  and  its  adoption  of  them  was  recorded  in  a 
second  Protocol  which  was  signed  on  the  13th  January. 
Another  step  was  thus  taken  towards  implicating  the  united 
opinion  of  Europe  against  the  conduct  of  Russia.  *  After  full 

*  deliberation,’  the  Four  Powers  declared  their  unanimous 
opinion  ‘  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  Porte  declared 

*  its  readiness  to  treat  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with 
‘  Russia  were  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  their  Govem- 

*  ments ;’  that  they  were  ‘  proper  for  communication  to  the 
‘  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,’  and  *  afforded  to  the  belligerent 
‘  parties  an  opportunity  fur  coming  to  an  understanding  in  a 

*  suitable  and  honourable  manner,  without  Europe  being  any 
‘  longer  grieved  by  the  spectacle  of  w’ar.’* 

The  proposals  thus  made  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the 
support,  of  the  Four  Powers,  were  not  only  set  aside  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  but  set  aside  with  an  ostentatious  denial  of 
the  right  of  Europe  to  intervene  in  the  negotiations  between 
himself  and  the  Porte.  The  counter-bases  which  Count  Orloff 
was  authorised  to  offer,  were  prefaced  by  this  announcement ; — 

‘  The  Imperial  Cabinet  attaches  to  them  the  essential  and  irre- 

*  vocable  condition  that  the  definitive  negotiation  should  be 

*  carried  on  directly  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  either  at 
‘  head-quarters  or  at  St  Petersburgh.’  We  need  hardly  say 
that  even  if  the  proposed  bases  had  been  in  themselves  open  to 
no  objection,  the  principle  involved  in  this  ‘  irrevocable  conA- 

*  tion’  was  one  which  above  all  others  it  was  the  duty  of  Europe 
to  meet  with  an  equally  irrevocable  refusal.  Again  therefore, 
on  the  2nd  February,  was  the  united  opinion  of  the  Four 
Powers  formally  expressed  in  a  third  Protocol  f  condemnatory 
of  the  demands  of  Russia. 

All  hopes  of  successful  negotiation  having  now  ended,  the 
final  step  of  summoning  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
was  taken  by  France  and  England  on  the  27th  February  :  the 
Western  Powers,  in  this  as  in  all  previous  steps,  carrying 
with  them  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  declaration  of  war  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
at  the  end  of  March. 
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We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  negotiations  from 
their  commencement  to  their  close.  That  history  appeal's 
to  us  to  furnish  the  Governments  of  France  and  England 
with  a  defence  in  every  point  complete.  If  it  be  true,  as 
some  conclude,  that  llussia  intended  war  from  the  beginning, 
the  only  logical  conclusion  is,  that  any  earlier  use  of  armed 
menace  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  could  have  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  precipitating  the  war,  before 
either  they  or  Turkey  were  physically  so  well  prepared,  and 
at  the  risk  of  losing  altogetlicr  the  moral  and  material  sup¬ 
port  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  simple  and  sufficient  as  this 
defence  would  be,  it  is  not  the  one  on  which  we  are  ourselves 
disposed  to  stand.  Great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
very  rarely  dcteimined  only  by  causes  so  simple  and  so  easily 
defined.  In  this  case  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  transaction  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
been  led  on,  step  by  step,  under  the  force  of  circumstances,  to 
consequences  which  he  did  not  foresee,  and  to  measures  which 
he  did  not  at  first  intend.  Of  course  many  of  the  influences 
which  bore  upon  his  conduct  most  powerfully  were  internal,  — 
that  is  to  say,  proper  to  himself,  to  his  own  character,  to  the 
position  of  his  country,  to  the  traditional  ambition  of  his  race. 
But  some  circumstances,  also  of  much  influence  on  the  course  of 
events,  were  external  —  accidental ;  and,  amongst  others,  that 
which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  embroilment,  viz.  the 
occurrence  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  Holy  Places.  In  that 
controversy  lay  all  the  elements  of  a  dispute,  which,  in  its 
religious  bearings,  is  old  as  the  division  between  Greek  and 
Latin  Christianity,  and  of  which  the  political  importance  had 
been  rapidly  growing  during  recent  centuries.  Of  the  causes 
internal  as  regards  the  history  and  character  of  Russia,  there 
were  more  in  operation  that  we  need  enumerate.  Every  in¬ 
stinct  of  her  ambition  was  wounded  by  the  course  of  events 
respecting  tlie  Syrian  Sanctuaries.  The  mere  settlement  of 
that  dispute  could  not  restore  her  equanimity,  beciiuse  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it  showed  the  direct  and  rising  influence 
of  the  Western  Powers  over  the  government  of  tlie  Porte. 
Then,  that  Government  was  believed  to  be  the  government,  not 
merely  of  a  declining,  but  of  an  expiring  Empire.  Its  actual 
dissolution  might  be  a  little  nearer,  or  a  little  more  remote; 
but  it  was  time  to  provide  fur  Russia  a  stronger  position  against 
that  event.  Prince  Menchikoff  was  therefore  sent  with  a 
general  commission  to  re-establish  Russian  influence,  and,  if 
possible,  to  secure  for  it  a  firmer  footing  on  definite  stipulations, 
and  sanctions  under  the  forms  of  law’.  But  the  fixets  of  his 
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mission,  its  secrecy,  and  the  repeated  changes  not  merely  in  the 
form,  but  in  the  extent  and  scope  of  his  demands,  confirm  the 
truth  of  Lord  Stratford’s  impression  at  the  time,  that  it  was  his 
object  to  avoid  risking  extreme  consequences,  and  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  was  her  old  policy,  viz.  that  of  gaining  what 
could  be  gained  by  threats  and  fraud  without  having  actual  re¬ 
course  to  violence.  But  pride  and  obstinacy  prevented  an  entire 
retreat  when  it  came  to  be  conducted  under  the  fixed  regard 
both  of  Europe  and  the  East.  All  that  we  contend  for  on  behalf 
of  the  policy  of  France  and  England  is,  first,  that  it  was  the 
policy  best  adapted  to  turn  aside  the  current  which,  through  so 
many  channels,  was  setting  irresistibly  to  war ;  and,  next,  that 
it  was  the  policy  best  adapted  to  strengthen,  in  the  meantime, 
the  lines  of  European  defence  whenever  diplomacy  should  give 
place  to  arms. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  on  much  broader  grounds.  They 
do  not  care  to  dispute  that  everything  may  have  been  well  and 
wisely  done  to  save  a  policy  of  interference  from  terminating 
in  war.  But  they  hold  that  that  policy  was  wrong  from  the 
beginning ;  that  we  ought  not  to  have  interfered  at  all  in 
the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  consequences  of  that  quarrel  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  was  no  part  of  our  duty 
or  our  policy  to  prevent  them.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
treat  this  opinion  lightly  because,  at  present,  it  is  that  of 
a  very  small  minority,  or  because  the  opposite  sentiment  has 
overwhelming  prevalence  and  power.  That  minority,  though 
small,  are  high  in  ability  and  in  character:  and  we  suspect 
that  any  untoward  event  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  or  even  the 
burdens  of  its  prolonged  continuance,  would  rapidly  swell  their 
ranks.  The  question  which  they  raise  is  not  one  especially  affect¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  any  Government.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
those  who  maintain  this  view  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken 
consistently  with  the  national  feeling  and  opinion ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  bring  this  article  to  a  close  without  expressing  our  own  firm 
conviction  that  it  could  as  little  have  been  taken  consistently 
with  national  honour,  with  national  policy,  or  with  the  safety 
and  Interests  of  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  no 
specific  Article  of  any  Treaty  which  binds  us  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  duty 
of  that  maintenance,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  against  ex¬ 
ternal  violence,  has  been  long  an  admitted  principle  of  policy 
among  the  European  Powers.  Nay  more — the  assertion  of  it  is 
solemnly  narrated  in  the  preamble  of  a  treaty  to  which  England 
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and  Russia  were  both  parties  in  1841.  Even  if  this  preamble 
did  not  exist,  the  virtual  obligation  arising  from  our  position  in 
Europe,  and  our  duty  of  upholding  the  admitted  principles  of 
its  public  law,  would  have  been  practically  binding.  To  have 
evaded  it  would  liave  been  injurious  to  our  influence  and  dero¬ 
gatory  to  our  honour ;  —  to  our  influence,  we  mean,  not  in  any 
mere  selfish  sense,  but  to  that  legitimate  influence  which  is  the 
most  solemn  trust  of  nations,  and  which  it  is  the  8i>ecial  duty  of 
England  to  guard  as  a  gift  given  to  her  for  the  advantage  and 
civilisation  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  here  adequately  discuss  whether  the  political 
danger  to  Eurojje  which  would  arise  from  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia  has  been  exaggerated  or  not.  The 
question  both  of  duty  and  of  policy  rests  in  a  great  measure  on 
independent  grounds.  But  if  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  traditional  maxims  on  this  subject, 
so  long  received  by  all  European  statesmen,  that  doubt  ought  to 
be  effectually  dispelled  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  It 
has  been  said  that  though  the  strength  of  Russia  is  great  for  de¬ 
fensive,  it  is  small  for  offensive  purposes.  Even  if  this  were 
true  as  regards  her  present  extent  of  territory  or  geographical 
position,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  continue  to  be  true  if 
that  territory  were  extended  to  the  Dardanelles.  But  what 
force  or  truth  is  there  in  this  assertion,  even  as  matters  now 
stand?  It  may  be  true  that  England  and  France  have  little  to 
fear  from  any  direct  attacks  of  Russian  power.  But  what  proofs 
have  we  not  seen  of  the  tremendous  pressure  she  exerts  upon 
every  one  of  the  Continental  States  which  are  flanked  by  her 
vast  lines  of  frontier.  The  aims  and  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the 
East  of  Europe  are  directly  injurious  to  the  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  Germany.  They  have  met  with  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  every  cabinet,  and  excited  the  alarm  of  every 
people.  Yet  we  have  seen  the  difficulty  of  arousing  any  one  of 
those  Powers  to  independent  and  worthy  action.  Not  only  is 
the  influence  of  Russia  in  every  Court,  but  the  fear  of  her  is  on 
every  Government,  from  Stockholm  to  the  Bosphorus.  Nor  is 
this  fear  without  reasonable  ground.  Austria  is  exposed  with¬ 
out  a  natural  frontier  on  a  very  vulnerable  side,  and  Russian 
armies  on  the  borders  of  Gallicia  might  threaten  her  capital  itself. 
Prussia  is  flanked  by  the  army  of  Poland  resting  on  the  strong 
fortresses  of  the  Vistula  ;  whilst  her  maritime  provinces  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  fleets  which  issue  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  Scandinavian  nations,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  Anglo- 
French  squadrons,  would  be  effectually  checked  by  the  naval 
force  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  ;  and  without  the  same  intervention 
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her  command  of  the  Black  Sea  is  absolute  and  complete.  It  is 
worse  than  idle  to  talk  of  a  Power  in  such  a  position,  and 
actually  exercising  such  a  sway,  as  weak  for  purposes  of  offence. 
With  her  own  centre  of  Government  geographically  remote  and 
comparatively  inaccessible,  she  can  cast  all  her  strength  into  her 
extremities,  and  in  these  she  holds  ready-made  approaches  to 
some  of  the  leading  capitals  of  Continentcd  Europe.  If  such  is 
her  position  and  her  power  now,  what  would  it  be  if  she  were 
allowed  to  entail  upon,  herself  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  ?  The  inaccessibility  of  her  northern  and  more 
barren  dominions  is  an  admitted  element  of  her  present  strength. 
With  the  possession  of  Constantinople  she  would  not  only  add 
to  her  dominion  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Europe,  and 
the  absolute  command  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Euxine,  but  she  would  secure  for  these  possessions  an  im¬ 
pregnability  such  as  physical  geography  has  never  before  lent  to 
any  empire  in  the  world.  How  long  such  an  empire  would 
hold  together  is  a  question  which,  however  interesting,  is  not  one 
of  any  immediate  bearing.  If  we  are  to  speculate  on  some 
distant  future,  it  is  not  probable  that  Kussia,  even  in  her  present 
vast  extent,  will  continue  for  ever  under  a  single  Government. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  countries  or  the  peoples  of  European 
Turkey  which  may  not  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  readily 
fall  under  the  sway  and  add  to  the  resources  of  a  great  military 
Empire. 

And  if  politically  the  influence  upon  Europe  of  such  an 
Empire  would  be  dangerous  and  oppressive,  what  would  be  its 
influence  on  morals  and  religion  ?  Other  great  empires  have 
compensated  mankind  for  many  evils  by  the  spread  of  noble  lan¬ 
guages  or  the  planting  of  invaluable  laws.  But  Russia, — what 
has  she  to  give  ?  The  superficial  civilisation  which  she  is  herself 
capable  of  receiving  is  borrowed  from  the  nations  which  she 
aspires  to  govern,  and  the  peoples  whom  she  already  ventures  to 
coutroL  The  despotism  of  her  political  system  is  not  sustained 
by  any  sentiment  of  intelligent  loyalty  ;  but  rests  rather  on  the 
superstitious  subjection  of  the  barbarous  East.  Her  religious 
intolerance  is  unfortunately  more  after  our  old  western  type, 
yet  standing  in  closer  alliance  with  ii'resistible  means  of  tem¬ 
poral  oppression.  Her  dominion  threatens  at  once  the  prepress 
of  political  freedom  and  of  religious  truth  with  a  terrible  com¬ 
bination  of  the  powers  of  Pope  and  Czar. 

AVe  decline  to  follow  the  arguments  of  Lord  Grey  and  of 
Mr.  Cobden  in  respect  to  the  corruption  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mussulman  dominion  in  Europe, 
simply  because  they  arc  wholly  irrelevant  to  tlic  question  at 
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issue.  There  is  but  one  relevant  inference  from  the  assertions 
of  those  speakers,  even  if  they  were  all  admitted,  and  that  is 
the  difficulties  of  a  contest  in  support  of  Turkey.  This  may  be 
and  was  an  excellent  reason  for  trying  to  avoid  that  contest,  if 
the  essential  object  could  be  peacefully  obtained.  But  it  is  no 
reason  for  declining  that  contest  when  all  other  measures  failed. 
Obligations  do  not  cease  to  be  obligations  on  account  of  being 
onerous. 

We  willingly  admit  that  much  that  hM  been  said  on  the  other 
side  has  been  equally  irrelevant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  far  more 
untrue.  There  may  be  much  hope  of  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey,  if  it  be  not  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia ; 
we  have  no  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Turks.  This, 
however,  matters  little.  That  great  question,  whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  regard  to  it,  is  one  which  Russia  has  no  right 
to  take  upon  herself  to  solve.  It  is  the  disposal  of  those 
countries — not  the  fate  of  that  race  or  Government — that  is  the 
real  object  of  European  interest  and  concern.  The  remarkable 
and  enduring  courage  which  the  Turks  have  ever  shown,  and 
which  was  never  more  remarkably  displayed  than  at  the  present 
moment,  calls  for  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  Europe. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  we  may  at  moments  be  almost 
tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  conclusions  which  have  long  been 
firmly  established  in  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom,  and 
which  are  unconsciously  betrayed  even  in  the  smooth  phrases  of 
diplomacy.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  untrue  that  the  elements  of 
vitality  may  be  stronger  than  they  appear  to  those  who  judge 
by  a  standard  which  in  some  respects  may  not  be  strictly 
applicable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  j)ermanent 
operation  of  causes  which  no  armies  can  resist,  and  no  diplo¬ 
macy  control.  They  date  from  a  long  distant  past ;  they  are 
tending,  perhaps,  to  a  not  distant  future.  Their  working  is 
written  as  legibly  on  past  history  and  on  existing  facts  as  was 
the  handwriting  of  old  on  the  Babylonian  wall.  Meanwhile 
that  Empire  is  serving  no  unimportant  ends.  In  respect  to 
religion,  equal  toleration  towards  all  Christian  sects  is  not  less 
valuable  bwause  it  may  have  been  founded  on  indiscriminate 
contempt.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Turkey  during  her  days 
of  power ;  and  it  may  yet  be  established,  on  better  principles, 
under  the  shadow  of  her  decline.  This  is  no  small  advantage. 
It  is  one  which  would  be  much  endangered — sad  as  it  may  be 
to  say  so — if  the  Government  of  that  country  fell  into  some 
‘  Christian’  hands.  Again,  as  regards  civil  government,  the 
system  of  the  Porte,  bad  and  corrupt  as  it  may  be  in  many 
ways,  hixs  yet  been  found  compatible  with  the  rise  of  a  rich  and 
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increasing  ccwnmerce.  That  commerce  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  its  Christian  subjects.  To  their  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  and  amalgamation  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  natural 
progress  of  events,  we  had  looked  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  a 
question,  of  which  the  very  prospect  has  long  perplexed  the 
world.  But  whether  it  be  now  precipitated  in  the  shock  of  a 
general  war,  or  whether  it  be  yet  allowed  to  work  itself  out, 
&om  natural  causes,  at  least  one  thing,  we  trust,  has  been  now 
secured.  In  either  case  that  great  problem  with  which  so  many 
lustorical  interests  are  connected,  and  on  which  so  many  future 
interests  depend,  will  engage  the  active  intervention  and  con¬ 
cern  of  united  Europe.  No  one  Power  will  be  allowed  to  steal 
or  to  force  a  march  on  the  capital  of  the  East.  In  war  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  allied  forces  will  be  able  to  enforce  their 
determination  against  Russian  aggression.  In  peace,  Turkey 
has  now  formally  demanded  to  be  admitted  within  the  circle  of 
European  Treaties,  and  to  be  afforded  the  protection  of  its 
international  system.  At  one  of  the  late  Conferences  of  Vienna 
the  Four  Powers  gave  it  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  last  pro¬ 
posals  of  Russia  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the  principle 
of  this  demand.  So  far,  therefore,  it  has  received  their  sanction. 
But  Europe,  in  accepting  such  an  obligation,  will  accept  along 
with  it  another  obligation  also.  For  we  agree  with  the  able 
Minister  who  is  the  representative  of  England  at  Constantinople, 
that  *  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  non-Mussulman  com- 

*  munities  in  this  Empire,  and  the  development  of  those  re- 

*  sources  on  which  the  Porte’s  independence  must  ever  mainly 
‘  rest,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  hedge  round  the  Ottoman  Empire 

*  with  European  guarantees,  unless  the  Porte  engaged  at  the 

*  same  time  to  realise  and  extend  her  system  of  improved  ad- 
‘  ministration  in  good  earnest.’* 
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Tt  is  said,  that  when  a  youthful  member  of  Parliament  scoffed 
at  a  certain  popular  movement  as  ‘a  mere  tea-party  agitation,’ 
a  veteran  statesman  silenced  him  by  the  retort,  that  ‘every 
‘  great  measure  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  carried  by 
‘  tea-party  agitation.’  This  dictum  was,  of  course,  exaggerated. 
The  Reform  Bill,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  are  two  obvious 
exceptions.  Yet,  with  all  deductions,  there  remains  enough  of 
truth  in  the  assertion  to  point  the  moral,  which  warns  us  against 
demising  a  storm  in  a  tea  cup. 

In  recognising  this  characteristic  of  our  times,  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  reflects  any  discredit  on  the  epoch  to  which 
it  applies.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sure  proof  of  advancing 
civilisation,  when  political  triumphs  can  be  won  by  peaceful 
speeches  and  philanthropic  tracts.  Such  victories  bespeak  an 
age  of  softened  manners  and  kindly  feelings.  Nor  can  a  per¬ 
vading  sense  of  religion  and  morality  be  wanting  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  can  thus  be  moved  by  appeals  addressed  to  its 
love  of  mercy,  truth,  and  righteousness. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  certain  ludicrous 
features  connected  with  these  amiable  agitations.  Platform 
oratory  is  among  their  necessary  elements ;  and  thb,  of  course, 
involves  large  and  repeated  doses  of  bombastic  declamation, 
illogical  argument,  and  maudlin  sentimentality.  And  if  such 
ingredients  flavour  other  movements  which  derive  their  force 
from  the  mild  inspiration  of  the  tea  table,  much  more  may  we 
expect  to  find  them  in  that  where  tea  supplies  the  very 
sinews  of  war,  and  furnishes  both  the  watchword  of  the  camp, 
and  the  motto  on  the  banners.  It  is  true,  that  the  absurdity  of 
the  advocates  does  not  prove  the  absurdity  of  their  cause.  The 
grotesque  antics  of  vulgar  agitators  could  not  make  the  crusade 
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against  slavery  contemptible,  nor  render  free  trade  permanently 
ridiculous.  Yet,  even  a  statue  of  Phidias  may  be  disguised  by 
a  drapery  of  motley.  The  best  of  causes  may  be  so  travestied 
by  the  imbecility  of  its  champions  as  to  wear  for  a  time  the 
colour  of  their  livery.  And  the  follies  often  perpetrated  by  the 
advocates  of  Temperance  have  been  so  preeminently  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  have  made  the  name  of 
Teatotalisra  almost  synonymous  with  Monomania  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  their  countrymen. 

These  follies  may  be  classed  under  two  heads;  first,  the 
isolated  eccentricities  of  individuals ;  and,  secondly,  the  absur¬ 
dities  which  occur  in  publications  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
Society.  Follies  of  the  former  kind  are  incidental  to  every 
similar  movement;  it  is  only  the  latter  class  which  can  justly 
injure  the  character  of  the  collective  association. 

Thus  it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  Teatotalers,  as  a  body, 
with  the  responsibility  of  endorsing  the  following  argument, 
which  was  used  upon  one  of  their  platforms  to  prove  the  per¬ 
nicious  character  of  alcohol :  — 

*  I  offered  a  gloss  of  spirits  to  a  dog  (said  the  speaker),  and  he 
tamed  tail  upon  it — to  a  donkey,  he  curled  up  his  lips  and  brayed  at 
it — to  a  sow,  and  she  grunted  at  it  —  to  a  horse,  and  he  snorted  at  it 
— to  a  cow,  and  she  showed  her  horns  at  it.  And  shall  that  be  good 
for. man,  which  beasts  won’t  touch?  which  a  cow  horns  at,  a  horse 
snorts  at,  a  sow  grunts  at,  a  donkey  brays  at,  and  a  dog  turns  tail  at  ? 
Oh,  no.’* 

This  was  only  the  effusion  of  an  individual,  which  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member.  And  so 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude,  because  a  certain  Teatotal 
champion  signs  himself  *  yours  in  the  bonds  of  total  abstinence,’ 
that  therefore  his  brethren  have  abandoned  the  signatures  of 
ordinary  mortals. 

Again,  if  the  announcements  of  ‘  female  temperance  meetings’ 
wear  somewhat  of  a  farcial  appearance,  still  we  have  no  right  to 
intrude  with  Clodius  into  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  sex ;  even 
though  we  may  feel  tempted  to  profane  the  mysteries,  when  we 
catch  through  door  or  window  such  fragments  as  the  following : 

‘  Temperance  Sisters !  now  we  meet 
In  our  hallowed  cause  to  greet 
All  who  feel  for  drunken  men. 

All  who  pledge,  and  cry  Abstain  t 
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<  Temperance  Sisters !  onward  go, 

Think  of  myriads  sunk  in  woe. 

Be  determined,  ne’er  refrain. 

Urge  the  pledge,  and  cry  Abstain! 

‘  Temperance  Sisters !  firm  unite. 

Keep  your  armour  ever  bright ; 

Till  the  monster  foul  is  slain 
Urge  the  pledge,  and  cry  Abstain! 

{^Temperance  Hymns,  31.) 

‘  Ye  Sarahs,  now  arise ; 

Ye  Miriams,  come  forth  1 
With  Hannahs,  truely  wise. 

Now  prove  your  genuine  worth. 

No  power  like  yours,  save  that  above. 

To  teach  sobriety  and  love.' 

(ifctd.  38.) 

It  is  true,  that  no  one  can  be  expected  to  maintiun  his  gravity 
when  he  first  hears  at  a  Temperance  meeting  the  teatotal  paia- 
phrases  of  popular  ditties ;  when,  for  example,  he  recognises 
Moore’s  well-known  melody  disguised  as  follows :  — 

‘  Wliere  is  the  drunkard  lowly. 

Condemned  to  chains  unholy. 

Who,  could  he  burst 
His  chains  at  first. 

Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly  ? 

‘  What  soul,  when  wine  degrades  it, 

Would  wait  till  time  decayed  it. 

When  our  plighted  vow 
Would  free  it  now. 

And  please  the  God  who  made  it  ? 

Then  ere  in  guilt  you  sink 
Away  with  maddenin<r  drink!' 

{Ibid.  75.) 

But  after  all,  the  Teatotalers  are  not  the  Inventors  of  this 
fashion  of  divorcing  airs  long  married  to  Bacchanalian  verse,  and 
wedding  them  anew  to  graver  strains.  In  this  they  have  only 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  other 
divines  of  still  older  date. 

Such  casual  and  Incidental  eccentricities  reflect  (we  repeat) 
no  discredit  on  the  leaders  of  the  Temperance  agitation.  But 
they  may  be  justly  reproached.  In  so  far  as  they  have  sanctioned 
the  systematic  use  of  bad  arguments  and  uncharitable  Invective, 
In  the  authorised  publications  of  their  body.  It  is  because  we 
mourn  over  the  national  vice  of  intemperance,  and  admire  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  those  who  are  striving  so  earnestly  to  extirpate  It, 
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that  we  regret  they  shouM  countenance  exaggerations  which 
repel  the  sober-minded  more  than  they  stimulate  the  fanaticaL 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  their  zeal,  but  of  inducing 
them  to  crown  it  with  discretion,  that  we  proceed  to  mention 
instances  where  that  quality  has  been  wanting  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

First,  then,  a  reasonable  advocate  for  abstinence  from  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  will  content  himself  with  asserting  that  the 
harm  done  by  these  agents  exceeds  any  good  which  they  can 
possibly  accomplish ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  world  would  be  a 
gainer  if  their  use  were  abandoned.  But  very  few  Teatotalers 
are  content  with  this  rational  mode  of  defending  their  position. 
Every  species  of  fermented  drink,  every  liquid  contmning  the 
slightest  admixture  of  alct^ol — be  it  only  a  spoonful  in  a  gallon 
— must  be  pronounced  actual  poison,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
A  speaker  at  a  Temperance  meeting,  who  should  venture  to  ex¬ 
press  a  doubt  of  this  fundamental  verity,  would  find  as  little 
mercy  as  Mr.  Gorham  from  a  synod  of  Tractarians,  or  Dr.  Pusey 
from  a  convention  of  the  Protestant  Alliance.  To  illustrate  thi^ 
we  abridge  from  one  of  the  organs  of  Teatotalism  the  following 
account  of  a  periodical  meeting  held  last  year  at  Birmingham :  — 

‘  The  usual  festival  of  the  Birmingham  Temperance  Society 

*  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Easter  Monday.  600 

*  persons  sat  down  to  tea.  Mr.  A.  Bird,  the  chairman  of  the 

*  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  After  tea,  the  chairman  proceeded 

*  to  address  the  meeting ;  and  so  far  forgot  his  position  as  to 

*  contend  that  a  glass  of  ale  would  do  a  man  no  harm,  and  that  it 

*  was  not  poison  (/).  He  was  followed  by  the  two  Messrs. 

*  Cadbury,  who  both  ably  refuted  the  strange  assertions  of  the 
‘  chairman.  [After  reiwrting  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
‘  meeting,  the  editor  subjoins] :  We  understand  that  the  chtdr- 

*  man  has  since  resigned  his  position,  if  not  his  membership,  in 

*  the  Society.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  full  time.  He  is  either 
‘  a  very  silly  person,  or  was  acting  a  very  disgraceful  part.’ 
{I^ogressionist,  No.  17.) 

From  this  toxicological  doctrine,  the  more  strenuous  Tea¬ 
totalers  (forgetting  that  all  medicines  are  poisons)  very  illogically 
infer  that  alcohol  can  never  be  useful  in  medical  treatnlent. 
Hence  the  abuse  of  the  medical  profession  for  prescribing  it,  is 
a  favourite  theme  in  their  assemblies.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  a  teatotal  orator  relate  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  a 
female  abstainer,  who,  when  her  child  was  ordered  port  wine, 
dming  a  recovery  from  typhus,  had  administered  raspberry 
vinegar  instead.  ‘  If  people  onn’t  live  without  alcohol,’  said  the 
enthusiastic  spoutcr,  *  why  then  1  say,  let  ’em  die.’  It  is  fair. 
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however,  to  add  that  this  latter  folly  is  discountenanced  by  the 
more  educated  members  of  the  Society. 

The  motive  which  leads  Teetotalers  to  insist  so  obstinately  on 
this  doctrine  of  poison,  is  their  desire  to  prevent  even  the 
emallest  indulgence  in  fermented  liquors.  They  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  moderation  is  impossible  to  the  drunkard  ;  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  reclaim  him,  they  would  persuade  the  world  that 
moderation  in  the  use  of  liquor  is  in  itself  an  impossibility. 
Thus  they  assert  moderate  drinking  to  be  an  expression  as  self¬ 
contradictory  as  moderate  lying  or  moderate  stealing.  Indeed,  the 
more  zealous  members  of  the  sect  show  far  greater  abhorrence 
for  moderate  drinkers  than  for  actual  drunkards.  The  latter  are 
represented  as  victims,  the  former  as  seducers;  the  drunkard 
being  tempted  into  guilt  by  the  example  of  the  moderate.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  comparison :  — 

‘  A  father  amused  his  children  by  pretending  to  swallow  a  knife, 
enjoining  them  not  to  repeat  the  operation.  When  he  retired,  one  of 
the  younger  children  attempted  to  imitate  him,  was  injured,  and 
died.  Every  one  blames  the  father,  and  justly.’  (Scotch  Tracts',  S.) 

Moreover,  the  moderate  drinkers  are  described  as  so  heartlessly 
selfish  that  they  prefer  their  own  sensual  indulgence  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  their  brethren.  They  are  introduced  dramatically  ex¬ 
pressing  their  feelings  towards  their  drunken  fellow -creatures,  as 
follows :  — 

*  We  pity  thee,  poor  drunkard,  and  we  tremble  lest  thy  soul 

Should  be  sacrificed  and  perish  through  the  Bacchanalian  bowl ; 

And  we  fain  would  snatch  thee  from  the  bane  which  would  thy 
spirit  slay. 

But  e'en  for  thy  souTs  sake,  we  will  not  fling  our  drink  away.' 

(Ibid.  p.  7.) 

If  the  poor  moderate  remonstrates  against  this  hard  judgment  and 
pleads  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  ale  with 
his  dinner  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  it  would  now  be  a 
great  sacrifice  to  give  it  up,  he  is  answered :  — 

*  No  one  would  feel  it  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  up  strong  drink 
who  had  not  acquired  a  love  to  the  liquor.  Any  one  who  has  got  so 
far,  i»on  the  high  road  to  intemperance.  Reader,  if  this  be  your 
case,  we  implore  you  to  cast  the  Circean  cup  away.  Fling  it  from 
you,  as  you  would  a  viper  which  is  aiming  at  your  life,  a  scorpion 
preparing  to  sting  your  soul.’  (Ibid.  p.  6.) 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  follow  this  advice,  if,  as  we  are  told  in 
another  tract,  *  the  use  of  intoxicating  agents  invariably  tends  to 
engender  a  burning  thirst  for  more.'  So  that  — 

*  He  who  indulges  in  them  shall  do  it  at  the  peril  of  contracting 
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a  passionate  and  rabid  thirst  for  them,  which  shall  ultimately  over¬ 
master  the  will  of  its  victim,  and  drag  him  unresisting  to  his  min. 
iVb  man  can  put  himself  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  stimulation 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  this  result.’  {American  Prize  Essay^ 
p.  15.)  . 

So  that  every  naan  who  has  once  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine, 
must  ‘  invariably  ’  become  either  an  entire  drunkard,  or  a  total 
abstainer.* 

We  learn  also  that  the  most  moderate  of  drinkers  is  guilty 
of  daily  idolatry.  For  — 

*  It  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  professor  who  takes  fermented 
liquor  in  this  enlightened  age,  as  the  inspired  historian  says  of  Solomon, 
that  he  does  not  fully  follow  the  Lord{\  Kings,  11.).  For  though 
he  does  not  go  after  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  and  Moloch,  yet  he  daily 
sacrifices  to  Bacchus,  the  drunkard’s  god.  And  the  consequence  of 
divine  anger  will  be  as  serious  as  it  was  to  Solomon  and  his  des¬ 
cendants,  with  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.’  (Jer.  ix.  10.) 

{Essay  on  Solomon’s  Use  of  fVine,  p.  IS.) 

The  argument  of  this  last  extract  can  only  be  paralleled  by  that 
of  the  French  drinking  song  which  tells  us  that;  — 

*  Tons  les  mechants  sont  buveurs  d’eau  ;  ' 

C’est  bien  prouve  par  le  deluge.’ 

After  the  above  statements  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  leam  from 
the  same  writers  that  even  the  salvation  of  the  moderate  is  im- 
TOiilled  by  their  tampering  with  the  demon  of  drink.  So  the 
Temperance  hymnist  exclaims :  — 

‘  Help  us  to  show  each  hidden  snare, 

To  rescue  custom's  slave. 

To  snatch  the  drunkard  from  despair. 

And  moderate  drinkers  save.' 

{Hymn  2.) 

Nay,  so  nearly  desperate  is  the  condition  of  this  lukewarm  class, 
that  their  guilt  is  pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  sellers  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  themselves :  — 


•  The  ‘  Temperance  Advocate’  (a  paper  published  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick)  is  rather  more  moderate :  ‘  We  admit  ’  (says  the  editor)  *  that 
there  are  some  men  possessing  master  minds,  who  may  be  able  to 
control  appetite.’  (T.  A.,  Jan.  18.  1854.)  This  newspaper  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  heading  at  the  top  of  its  columns  as  ‘  Devoted  to  Tem- 
‘  perance.  Virtue,  Literature,  and  General  News ;  ’  a  delicious  anti¬ 
climax,  which  is  followed  by  the  Teatotal  Arms,  consisting  of  a  bottle 

rampant,  menaced  by  a  hammer,  thus:  — 


E 
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‘  We  ask  you  (sajs  one  of  these  tracts  to  its  reader)  are  you  a 
total  abstainer  from  all  strong  drinks?  For,  until  you  are,  you  are  as 
culpable  in  supporting  other  men  in  a  wicked  calling,  as  though  you 
conducted  it  yourself.’  {Scotch  Tracts,  11.) 

The  full  force  of  this  denunciation  will  be  better  understood,  when 
we  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  tremendous  anathemas  hurled 
by  the  Temperance  press  against  the  nefarious  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  branch  of  commerce :  — 

‘The  dealer  [in  liquor)  is  a  trader  in  tears,  blood,  and  crime. 
His  shop  is  a  repository,  where  all  the  immoralities  and  iniquities  are 

kept,  and  sold  on  commission  from  the  pit. . He  knows 

that  if  men  remain  virtuous  and  thrifty,  his  craft  cannot  prosper. 
But  if  the  virus  of  drink  can  only  be  made  to  work,  swift  desolation 
will  come  of  it,  and  every  pang  will  bring  him  pelf.  Each  broken 
heart  will  net  him  so  much  cash  ;  so  much  from  each  blasted  home, 

— so  much  a  widow, — so  much  an  orphan . There  are 

profits,  doubtless.  Death  finds  it  the  most  liberal  purveyor  for  his 
horrid  banquet ;  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  with  delight  at  the 
fast  coming  profits  of  the  trade  ;  and  the  Dealer  also  gets  gain.  Death 
Hell,  and  the  Dealer — beyond  this  partnership  none  are  profited.’ 
(American  Prize  Essay,  28.) 

‘These  wretches’  (says  an  orator  at  Cincinnati),  ‘for  such  they 
are,  feel  proud  that  they  have  reduced  a  fellow  creature  to  the  level 
of  the  brute,  and  stifled,  perhaps  for  ever,  each  elevated  sentiment  of 
his  nature.  From  an  example  so  pregnant  with  horror,  the  arch¬ 
fiend  himself  would  revolt,  and  hurry  howling  back  to  his  native 

hell . If  on  the  morrow  he  (the  speaker)  were  to  fall,  and 

again  become  a  drunken  idiot,  would  not  the  public-house-keepers  be 
rejoiced,  and  throw  up  their  hats  and  shout,  until  the  infernal  imps 
in  the  nethermost  hell  would  waken  up,  and  wonder  why  their 
ancients  were  creating  so  terrific  an  uproar.’  (Maine  Tracts,  No.  4.) 

After  this,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  doom  which  is  denounced 
in  the  Temperance  hymn-book,  against  Messrs.  Bass,  Alsop,  and 
their  coadjutors ;  — 

‘  Warn  the  makers  of  strong  drink. 

And  the  sellers,  lest  they  sink, 

'  With  an  aggravated  doom. 

To  perdition’s  deepest  gloom.’ 

(Hymn  153.) 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  men  so  far  gone  in  iniquity 
would  not  scruple  at  increasing  their  gains  by  adulterating  their 
produce.  Yet  we  should  have  thought  they  might  have  found  a 
cheaper  ingredient  for  their  purpose  than  vitriol,  which  we  learn 
with  dismay  that  they  habitually  employ,  according  to  the 
following  statement :  — 

‘  A  poor  woman,  having  gone  into  a  spirit  shop  a  short  time  since 
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to  buy  a  glass  of  spirits,  spilt  a  little  of  it  on  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
which  was  in  a  basket  in  her  hand.  On  reaching  home,  she  found 
a  black  hole  burnt  in  the  meat,  where  the  droppings  of  the  spirit 
glass  had  fallen  upon  it ;  and  thus  detected  the  presence  of  litrioV 
{^Scotch  Tracts,  3.) 

The  above  example  of  Teatotal  argumentation  may  be  regarded 
as  simply  laughable.  But  when  the  advocates  of  temperance,  in 
their  zeal  to  prove  the  divine  right  of  abstinence,  insist  upon 
demonstrating  their  principles  from  Scripture,  they  too  often 
become  profane  as  well  as  ridiculous.  We  will  not  refer,  in  this 
connexion,  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  some  among  them 
concerning  the  marriage* feast  of  Cana,  and  the  Holy  Communion; 
but  will  content  ourselves,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  following  specimen  of  their  biblical  interpretation. 
Every  reader  of  the  Epistles  must  remember  the  passage  where 
St.  Paul  warns  the  Colossians  against  adopting  those  Jewish 
ordinances  which  forbade  the  ‘  touching,  tasting,  or  handling  ’ 
of  certain  kinds  of  food.  A  friend  of  ours  once  told  us  on  his 
return  from  a  Temperance  meeting,  that  he  had  heard  a  speaker 
refer  to  this  passage  as  prohibiting  fermented  liquors.  ‘  They 

*  tell  us,’  said  the  orator,  ‘  that  we  have  no  Scripture  warrant  for 
‘  total  abstinence.  They  forget  St.  Paul’s  command  to  the 

*  Colossians,  Touch  not,  Taste  not,  Handle  not.  Can  anything  be 
‘  plainer  or  more  positive  ?  ’  We  confess  we  hardly  believed  this 
anecdote,  but  supposed  that  our  friend  must  have  misunderstood 
the  speaker.  To  our  great  surprise,  however,  on  looking  over  a 
bundle  of  Temperance  tracts  and  hymns,  we  foimd  the  text  in 
question  actually  thus  applied,  not  once  only,  but  frequently.* 

It  must  be  said,  however,  in  excuse  for  these  perversions  of 
Scripture,  that  some  of  the  silliest  have  been  provoked  by  equal 
folly  in  the  opponents  of  Teatotalism,  who  drag  both  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old  into  the  controversy,  and  draw  from  each, 
but  especially  from  the  latter,  the  most  illogical  conclusions. 
Thus  some  have  been  weak  enough  to  argue  that  it  must  be 
right  for  a  Christian  to  drink  wine,  because  such  w’as  the  practice 
of  Noah,  David,  and  Solomon.  To  this  argument,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  latter  monarch,  one  of  the  teatotal  champions  replies 
as  follows :  — 

‘  When  did  Solomon  take  to  wine  of  the  fermented  species  ?  When 
did  he  give  himself  to  it?  When  did  he  make  the  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  of  investigating  the  properties  of  alcoholic  liquor  by  a 
personal  use  of  it?  Did  he  do  this  in  youth,  in  manhood,  or  in 
old  age  ?  To  this  interrogative  it  may  he  replied,  that  it  appears 

•  See,  for  example^  Scotch  Tracts,  9;  and  Hymn  Book,  152. 
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that  Solomon  made  the  experiment  in  question  in  his  advanced 
years,  and  within  the  last  seven  or  eiglit  of  his  reign.  I  acknowledge 
that  this  statement  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  there  are  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  stated  in  the  biographical  notice  of  Solomon  in  the  Old 

Testament,  which  sanction  the  supposition . He  was  an 

eminent  naturalist,  botanist,  and  horticulturist.  He  understood  the 
nature  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine  better  than  any 
other  man.  And  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  obtained  a  must 
from  that  fruit  which,  when  fermented,  yielded  a  more  delicate  and 
superior-flavoured  alcoholic  wine  than  can  be  found  in  the  cellars  of 
Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle . Under  these  cir¬ 

cumstances,  under  the  exciting  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is 
probable,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Solomon  sanctioned  the  erection 
of  the  High  Places  for  Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  and  Moloch  ;  and 
licensed  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  wives ;  and  even  out  of  his 
own  purse  contributed  to  the  support  of  their  idolatry.  And  under 
the  same  influence  he  doubtless  committed  all  the  unlawful  acts  that 
he  was  guilty  of.’  * 

As  a  set-off  against  Solomon’s  inebriety,  the  same  author  cites 
an  opposite  precedent,  no  less  royal  and  equally  scriptural,  in 
the  firm  abstinence  of  King  Lemuel. 

*  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine, 
nor  for  princes  strong  drink.  These  were  the  words  of  King  Lemuel, 
the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him.  (Prov.  xxxi.  1-4.)  Lemuel 
was  probably  the  ruler  of  some  country  near  the  land  of  Judea  ;  who, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Solomon,  might  relate  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  brought  up  a  Teatotaler;  which  interesting  fact  is  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  shows  that  many  centuries  ago  there 
were  other  kings,  as  well  as  Solomon,  who  had  been  brought  up 
Teatotalers,  among  whom  Lemuel  was  one.  Happy  Lemuel !  more 
happy  in  being  brought  up  a  Teatotaler  than  in  being  born  heir  to  a 
kingdom.’  '1 

Another  writer  goes  further,  and  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  by  proving  from  the  book  of  Genesis  (i.  29.) 
that  it  is  sinful  to  turn  a  solid  into  a  liquid. 

‘  The  process  of  manufacturing  alcoholic  drink  by  brewing  and 
fermenting,  not  only  manifests  discontent  with  the  finished  dietetic 
arrangements  of  God,  but  it  involves  a  direct  and  needless  violation 

of  the  divine  law . Men  foolishly  inquire,  why  God  gives  us 

the  barley  and  the  grape?  For  meat,  says  Scripture,  not  drink  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  solid.  What  a  strange  insanity  to  suppose  the  Creator 
to  grow  a  solid  which  the  creature  must  convert  into  fluid  before  ii 
is  usable.’! 


*  Essay  on  Solomon’s  Use  of  Wine,  p.  14. 
t  Ibid.  i).  30. 

!  HarnvMuy  pf  Teatotalism  with  the  Divine  Word,  p.  19. 
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This  is  surely  an  unfortunate  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a 
teetotaler,  considering  that  coffee  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
most  orthodox  abstainers.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  Avriter 
himself  has  the  consistency  to  abstain  from  this  fluidisation  of  a 
natural  solid ;  and  that  he  either  grinds  the  berries  of  Mocha 
between  his  teeth,  or  (which  would  be  more  strictly  logical) 
swallows  them  as  pills. 

Such  follies  as  these  (of  which  we  might  give  many  more 
examples  if  it  were  necessary  or  desirable)  are  so  generally 
diffused  through  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  abstainers,  that 
the  Temperance  movement  is  identified  with  them  by  the  world 
at  large.  And  probably  nine  people  out  of  ten  believe  every 
teetotaler  to  be  a  fool.  Yet  this  contemptuous  conclusion  is 
falsified  by  facts.  Both  in  England  and  in  America  some  of  the 
leaders  are  men  of  great  ability ;  and  Avhat  is  more,  are  sober- 
minded  reasoners,  who  can  state  their  views  with  moderation, 
and  defend  them  without  either  eccentricity  or  extravagance. 
It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  they  want  the  moral  courage  to 
rebuke  openly  the  indiscretion  of  their  followers.  In  America 
the  political  results  which  they  have  accomplished,  in  shrewd 
and  calculating  New  England,  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  common  sense.  And  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  views  are  advocated  by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Stowe, 
the  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom,  and  Mr.  Barnes  the  commentator, 
whose  works,  though  less  celebrated  than  hers,  have  also  obtained 
a  European  reputation.  In  England  their  cause  is  defended 
with  considerable  power  of  reasoning  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  medical 
writer,  whose  professional  eminence  is  proved  by  his  appointment 
as  medical  examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

Nor  are  even  the  public  meetings  of  Teatotalism  scenes  of 
unmitigated  folly.  From  water-drinkers  on  provincial  platforms 
we  have  heard  speeches  full  of  good  sense  and  manly  English 
feeling.  We  have  heard  working  men  set  forth  the  benefits  of 
Temperance  with  rude  but  genuine  eloquence ;  and  have  marked 
the  effect  produced  upon  their  audience  by  the  strong  and  living 
argument  of  their  persontU  experience.  *  See  what  it  has  done  for 
‘  me  ’  was  their  most  eflectual  eulogy  of  the  system.  W e  have  con¬ 
vinced  ourselves  by  a  private  inquiry  that  these  speeches  were  not 
empty  claptrap ;  but  that  the  speakers  had  borne  a  good  character , 
for  many  years,  and  thriven  by  steady  industry,  and  by  a  wise 
investment  of  those  gains  which  their  fellow  workmen  lavished 
in  sensual  indulgence.  This  w’as  ascertained  from  the  testimony 
of  their  neighbours;  the  evidence  of  one’s  eyes  and  ears  gave  proof 
enough  that  their  water  diet  had  not  hindered  the  fullest 
development  of  lungs  and  muscle.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
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feel  that  the  existence  of  a  few  such  sturdy  and  prosperous 
converts  fully  accounted  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Teatotalism 
among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  opinions  which  are  |K)pularly  designated  by  this  strange 
term*  may  be  summed  up  in  two  propositions;  the  first  being 
that  the  world  in  general  would  be  benefited  by  disuse  of 
fermented  liquors ;  and  the  second  asserting  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  abstain  from  these  stimulants.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  impartial  view  of  the  arguments  for 
each  of  these  propositions.  The  former  is  maintained  as  the 
necessary  result  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  that  intoxicating 
drinks  injure  the  health,  exhaust  the  resources,  and  cause  the 
crimes  of  the  people.  Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  examine 
the  sanitary  portion  of  the  question. 

As  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  intoxication  all  medical 
authorities  are  agreed.  And  probably  there  are  few  who  would 
deny  the  asseilion  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  ‘  spirits  and  poisotis 

*  are  synonymous  terms indeed,  as  the  distilled  spirits  commonly 
drunk  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  and  as  a 
pint  of  alcohol  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  man  on  the  spot,  it  seems 
no  misnomer  to  call  such  compounds  poisonous.  And  though 
other  intoxicating  beverages  contain  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  alcohol  (wine  containing  about  20  per  cent.,  ale  and  cider 
about  7  per  cent.)  yet,  when  they  are  taken  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  produce  actual  intoxication,  the  alcoholic  ingredient  has 
obviously  exercised  a  noxious  influence  on  the  system.  Hence  we 
should  d  priori  expect  that  habitual  drunkenness  would  shorten 
life ;  and  this  expectation  is  borne  out  by  experience.  Thus  in 
the  report  of  the  chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of  correction 
for  1847,  a  statement  of  Mr.  Hayes  the  coroner  is  given  to  the 
effect  that;  ‘excluding  inquests  on  children  and  colliery  accidents, 
‘  nine  tenths  of  the  inquests  he  has  held  during  the  last  twenty 

*  years  have  been  on  persons  whose  deaths  are  attributable  to 
‘  drinking.’  So  out  of  1,500  inquests  annually  held  in  the 
western  division  of  Middlesex,  900  are  attributed  by  the  coroner 
to  hard  drinking. 

*  The  name  Teatotalism  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  stam¬ 
mering  of  a  speaker  at  a  Temperance  meeting,  who  declared  that, 

*  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  Tea-total  abstinence.’  The  audience 
eagerly  caught  up  the  pun,  and  the  name  was  adopted  by  the 
champions  of  the  cause.  We  observe  that  they  have  now  taken  to 
spell  it  Tee-total,  instead  of  Tea-total ;  but  they  had  far  better  give 
up  the  name  altogether.  The  pun,  no  doubt,  is  poor  enough  ;  but  the 
new  spelling  makes  the  adoption  of  the  term  seem  like  absolute  im¬ 
becility. 
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Where  it  fails  to  kill,  this  vice  causes  the  most  frightful 
diseases,  especially  in  the  nervous  system,  on  which  alcohol 
exerts  a  peculiar  action.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these, 
and  perhaps  the  most  terrible,  is  delirium  tremens,  the  effects  of 
which  are  described  as  follows  by  one  of  its  victims :  — 

‘  For  three  days  I  endured  more  agony  than  pen  could  describe, 
even  were  it  guided  by  the  hand  of  a  Dante.  Who  can  tell  the 
horrors  of  that  horrible  malady,  aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  almost 
ever-abiding  eonsciousness  that  it  is  self-sought?  Hideous  faces 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  doors ;  foul 
things  crept  along  the  bed-clothes,  and  glaring  eyes  peered  into 
mine.  1  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  millions  of  monstrous  spiders, 
who  crawled  slowly — slowly,  over  every  limb;  whilst  beaded  drops 
of  perspiration  would  start  to  my  brow,  and  my  limbs  would  shiver 
until  the  bed  rattled  again.  Strange  lights  would  ,  dance  before  my 
eyes,  and  then  suddenly  the  very  blackness  of  darkness  would  appal 
me  by  its  dense  gloom.  All  at  once,  whilst  gazing  at  a  frightful 
creation  of  my  distempered  mind,  I  seemed  struck  with  sudden  blind¬ 
ness.  I  knew  a  candle  was  burning  in  the  room — but  I  could  not 
see  it.  All  was  so  pitchy  dark.  1  lost  the  sense  of  feeling  too,  for  1 
endeavoured  to  grasp  my  arm  in  one  hand,  but  consciousness  was 
gone.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  side,  my  head,  but  felt  nothing,  and 
still  I  knew  my  limbs  and  frame  were  there.  And  then  the  scene 
would  change.  I  was  falling — falling  swiftly  as  an  arrow  far  down 
into  some  terrible  abyss ;  and  so  like  reality  was  it,  that  as  1  fell  I 
could  see  the  rocky  sides  of  the  horrible  shaft,  where  mocking, 
gibing,  fiend-like  forms  were  perched;  and  I  could  feel  the  air 
rushing  past  me,  making  my  hair  stream  out  by  the  force  of  the 
unwholesome  blast.  Then  the  paroxysm  sometimes  ceased  for  a  few 
moments,  and  I  would  sink  back  on  my  pallet  drenched  with  perspi¬ 
ration,  utterly  exhausted,  and  feeling  a  dreadful  certainty  of  the  renewal 
of  my  torments.’  {GougKs  Biography,  p.  19.) 

We  find  from  tho  Registrar-general’s  reports,  that  no  less 
than  500  persons  die  annually  of  delirium  tremens  in  England, 
and  of  course  a  far  larger  number  are  attacked  by  the  disease. 
Besides  this,  a  very  great  proportion  of  insanity  is  caused  by 
drunkenness.  This  proportion  is  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
being  about  27  per  cent,  in  the  Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum, 
25  per  cent,  in  that  of  Glasgow,  17  per  cent,  in  that  of  Aberdeen, 
50  per  cent,  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  32  per  cent,  in  nine  private 
asylums  which  he  mentions.*  On  the  whole,  probably  one  third 
of  the  insanity  in  the  country  may  be  set  down  to  intemperance. 
Idiocy  also  is  often  due  to  the  same  agency :  the  children  of 
drunkards  being  very  frequently  idiotic.  Thus  in  a  report  lately 


Carpenter,  p.  53. 
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made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  stated  that  out  of 
300  idiots,  145  were  the  children  of  habitual  drunkards. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  long  on  the  proofs  that  in¬ 
toxication  injures  health ;  a  truth  which  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged.  The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  and  their  opponents  is  on  a  different  question ;  namely, 
whether  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  noxious  or 
beneficial  to  those  who  indulge  moderately  therein ;  who  drink, 
hut  are  not  drunken.  For  the  indictment,  it  is  argued  that  an 
agent  such  as  alcohol,  which  contains  the  elements  of  no  bodily 
tissue  or  fluid,  cannot  benefit  the  healthy  body.  And  further,  that 
it  cannot  be  simply  harmless,  because  it  exercises  a  marked 
chemical  effect  upon  the  components  of  the  body.  It  must 
therefore  be  noxious,  when  the  system  is  in  its  normal  state;  and 
if  at  any  time  beneficial,  can  be  so  only  as  a  remedy  for  some 
abnormal  condition.  It  is  acknowledged  that  alcohol  acts  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
that  it  thus  revives  the  flagging  powers,  and  enables  a  man, 
when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  renew  his  exertions,  and  do  double 
work.  But  it  is  contended  that  this  temporary  advantage  is 
more  than  neutralised  by  the  subsequent  reaction  of  languor  and 
depression  which  must  inevitably  follow.  It  is  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  special  emergencies  when  it  is  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  a  pressing  object,  to  encounter 
this  necessary  result.  But  the  habitual  use  of  such  a  stimulus 
must  (it  is  alleged)  be  ultimately  injurious,  unless  it  be  needed 
as  a  corrective  for  some  permanent  disorder.  ‘  What  good,’ 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  *  can  arise  from  habitually  exciting  an  organ 

*  that  is  already  in  a  state  of  healthful  activity?  It  would  be 

*  as  rational  for  a  man  who  already  sleeps  soundly  through  the 

*  whole  night  to  take  an  habitual  narcotic.’  The  effect  of  such 
treatment  on  the  digestive  organs  is  to  increase  the  appetite  arti¬ 
ficially,  and  thereby  to  cause  the  consumption  of  more  food  than 
the  system  requires.  As  to  the  result  upon  the  nervous  system, 
the  same  writer  tell  us  that  ‘an  habitual  course  of  over-exertion  may 

*  be  maintained  for  a  longer  time  with  the  assistance  of  alcoholic 
‘  stimulants  than  without  them ;  and  thus  the  delusion  is  kept  up 
‘  that  the  strength  is  not  really  over-tasked ;  when  the  fact  is, 

*  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  over-exertion  by  the  repeated 

*  application  of  the  stimulus  is  really  expending  more  and  more 

*  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  and  preparing  for  a  more 

*  complete  prostration  hereafter.’  The  effect  of  alcohol  in  ac¬ 
celerating  the  circulation  is  also  likely  (it  is  argued)  to  produce 
evil  effects,  by  occasioning  a  tendency  to  local  congestions,  and 
increasing  any  natural  irregularity  of  the  circulation.  Moreover, 
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since  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  obstructs  the  removal 
of  the  fatty  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  ‘  fatty  degeneration  * 
of  the  tissues,  which  causes  some  of  the  worst  diseases  of 
advanced  life,  is  promoted  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

These  arguments  are  answered  by  high  medical  authorities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  follows.  First,  they  admit 
that  fermented  drinks  do  no  good  in  the  long  run,  because  if  by 
stimulation  they  supply  any  extra  vigour,  it  is  only  borrowed 
from  the  future,  ^condly,  they  allow  that  if  the  habitual  use 
of  beverages  in  a  moderate  quantity  did  cause  an  habitually 
recurring  stimulus,  it  might  possibly  tend  eventually  to  produce 
morbid  action,  and  to  develop  disease.  But  thirdly,  they  deny 
that  the  daily  consumption  of  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  or 
ale  is  felt  by  a  healthy  man  as  any  stimulus  at  all.  No  percep¬ 
tible  excitation  is  thereby  produced,  and  no  reaction  follows. 
Hence  they  conclude  that  fermented  liquors,  taken  constantly 
in  small  quantities,  are  perfectly  harmless  to  a  sound  constitu¬ 
tion.  And  they  add  that,  though  no  benefit  results  from  them 
w’here  the  system  is  in  its  normal  condition,  yet  that  where  there 
is  a  weakness  in  the  digestive  organs,  these  beverages  exert 
a  beneficial  action,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  stomach 
to  appropriate  the  aliment  needed  by  the  body.  This  latter  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  fully  admitted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
by  all  other  rational  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  although  denied 
by  the  fanatical  partisans  whom  we  have  formerly  quoted. 
Dr.  Carpenter  also  acknowledges  the  medical  utility  of  alcohol 
in  cases  of  temporary  shock,  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  from 
fevers,  and  in  some  other  cases. 

Thus  it  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  difference 
between  physicians  as  to  the  sanitary  view  of  the  question  is 
less  than  is  usually  supposed.  All  appear  to  agree  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  alcoholic  liquors  are  not  needed  by  the  healthy  system*, 
and  that,  on  the  other,  they  are  useful  remedies  in  certain  morbid 
conditions.  But  the  tcatotal  doctors  assert  that  entire  abstinence 
from  alcohol  (except  when  medicinally  employed)  will  make  men 
healthier  than  the  moderate  use  of  it;  while  their  opponents 
contend  that  the  health  of  the  moderate  and  the  abstinent  will, 
cateris  paribus,  be  equaL 

•  2000  medical  men  (among  whom  are  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  J. 
Clarke,  and  others  of  great  eminence)  have  signed  a  certificate  which 
has  been  published,  declaring  their  opinion  that  *  total  abstinence 
‘  from  intoxicating  beverages  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  health,  the 
*  prosperity,  the  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.* 


.  --'iMM'wi  I  '  rr^'  -  -Y-  I  II  1^-" 
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It  is  not  easy  to  bring  this  dispute  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience ;  for  there  are,  as  yet,  no  separate  teatotal  life  in¬ 
surances,  nor  does  the  Kegistrar-general  distinguish  the  deaths  of 
abstainers  from  those  of  other  men.  AVe  have  only  seen  one 
document  which  furnishes  any  statistical  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  question.  This  is  a  Government  Ketum  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  European  troops  in  the  Madras  Army  for  the 
year  1849.  In  this  return  the  soldiers  are  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  Total  Abstainers,  Temperate,  and  Intemperate,  Dr. 
Carpenter  gives  the  tabular  statements,  which  are  striking. 
The  result  is,  that  the  annual  deaths  of  the  teatotalers  were  iu 
the  proportion  of  1 1  in  1000 ;  of  the  Temperate,  23  in  1000 ;  and 
of  the  Intemperate,  44  in  1000.  In  other  words,  the  deaths 
of  the  Intemperate  were  four  times  as  numerous,  and  the  deaths 
of  the  Temperate  were  twice  as  numerous,  as  the  deaths  of  the 
Abstainers.  The  teatotalers  of  course  exult  in  this  confirmation 
of  their  views.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  implicitly  rely 
on  a  general  conclusion  which  rests  upon  so  limited  an  induction. 
We  must  admit,  however  that  the  advantage  of  this  debate  remains, 
on  the  whole,  rather  with  the  assailants  of  alcohol  than  with  its 
defenders.  For  the  latter  allow  that  a  teatotaler  will  be  not 
less  healthy  than  a  moderate  drinker,  while  the  former  affirm 
that  he  will  be  far  more  healthy.  Thus  they  have  the  same 
superiority  over  their  op|)onents  which  Henri  Quatre  ascribed 
to  the  Catholics  over  the  Huguenots,  when  the  Romanist  denied 
the  salvability  of  the  Protestant,  while  the  Protestant  admitted 
the  salvability  of  the  Romanist 

But  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  effect 
of  strong  drink  on  the  physical  health  of  the  population,  its 
noxious  infiuence  on  their  moral  health  admits  of  no  dispute. 
This  w'ill  be  at  once  allowed  by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  labouring  classes.  Yet  we  confess  that  we 
were  not  prepared  to  find  so  overwhelming  a  proportion  of  crime 
directly  caus^  by  intemperance ;  and  we  think  the  Temperance 
Society  has  done  good  service  by  the  evidence  which  it  has 
published  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  testimonies  of  the 
Judges  are  strikingly  unanimous  and  conclusive.*  Thus  J udge 
Coleridge  says — ‘  There  is  scarcely  a  crime  comes  before  me  that 
‘  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  caused  by  strong  drink.’  Judge 
Patteson  observes  to  a  grand  jury — ‘  Ifit  were  not  for  this  drinking, 
‘  you  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.’  Judge  Alderson  says — 
*  Drunkenness  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  crime ;  if  it  were  removed, 


*  See  a  paper  entitled  Intemperance  the  Cause  of  Crime  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Temperance  Convention.  London,  1846. 
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‘  this  large  calendar  would  become  a  very  small  one.’  Judge 
Wightman  says  —  ‘  I  find  in  this,  as  in  every  calendar,  one  un- 
*  failing  cause  of  four  fifths  of  the  crimes  is  the  sin  of  drunkenness.’ 
Judge  Erskine  goes  further,  declaring  (at  Salisbury,  in  1844)  that 
‘ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred’  are  from  the  same 
cause.  A  more  recent  testimony  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
invested  with  a  mournful  solemnity.  It  was  given  literally  with 
the  expiring  breath  of  Judge  Talfourd.  In  the  charge  with 
which  he  opened  the  last  Stafford  Assizes,  after  lamenting  the 
unusual  heaviness  of  the  calendar,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  offences 
therein  contained,  he  went  on  to  say  that  these  crimes  might  in 
most  cases  be  traced  to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  He  lamented 
the  degraded  state  which  this  implied  in  the  working  classes, 
aud  spoke  strongly  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  higher  ranks 
to  endeavour  by  kindness  and  sympathy  to  wean  their  poorer 
neighbours  from  such  sordid  sensuality.  He  was  still  dwelling 
with  great  energy  on  this  subject,  when  he  was  silenced  by  the 
stroke  of  death.  AVould  that  his  dying  words  might  find  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

To  these  statements  respecting  England,  maybe  added  evidence 
from  Scotland,  which  shows  that  its  case  is  similar  or  worse. 
One  of  the  Judges  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Glasgow  stated  that 
out  of  eighty  criminals  sentenced  to  punishment,  almost  every 
one  bad  committed  his  crime  through  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  So  the  chaplain’s  report  of  the  Glasgow  prison  for  1845 
afiirmsthat  ‘to  the  habit  of  drunkenness  maybe  traced  the  offences 
‘  of  at  least  three  fourths  of  those  that  come  to  prison.’  The 
Governors  of  a  large  number  of  prisons  both  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  give  similar  evidence.  Again,  every  one  must  have 
remarked  that  the  numerous  cases  of  woman-beating  which  have 
come  before  the  police  courts  under  a  recent  Act,  are  occasioned 
by  the  brutalising  effect  of  the  same  agency.  These  conclusions 
are  corroborated  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses 
examined  by  the  late  Admiralty  Committee,  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  diminishing  the  issue  of  spirits  to 
the  Navy.  These  witnesses  were  naval  ofl&cers  of  various  grades, 
not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Teatotalism.*  But  they 
all  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  a  state  either  of  actual  intoxication, 
or  of  irritability  arising  out  of  half  drunkenness,  causes  from  three 
fourths  to  nine  tenths  of  the  punishments  incurred  on  board 
ships  of  war.  The  Committee  in  consequence  recommended  that 
the  allowance  of  spirits  should  be  reduced  one  half ;  and  Dr. 

*  50  witnesses  were  examined,  of  whom  45  held  various  grades  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 
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Carpenter  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  admiral  commanding 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  that  since  this  recommendation  was 
adopted,  the  number  of  punishments  has  been  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  seventy  per  cent.* 

Such  facts  as  these  leave  no  doubt  that  intoxicating  liquors 
are  among  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  crime.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  urged,  that  it  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  these 
stimulants  which  leads  to  such  results.  The  crimes  are  committed 
not  by  temperate,  but  by  intemperate  drinkers.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  amongst  the  labouring  classes  temperate 
indulgence  is  the  exception.  The  man  who  spends  his  evening 
in  the  ale-house  seldom  returns  from  it  in  a  state  of  absolute 
sobriety.  The  poor  have  not  often  sufficient  self-command  to 
take  the  middle  path  between  abstinence  and  excess. 

But  there  is  another  effect  of  liquor  more  universal,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  extensively  injurious  in  debasing  the  people,  than  even 
its  agency  in  producing  actual  crime.  The  prevalent  habits  of 
drinking  cause  the  masses  to  squander  on  a  momentary  sensual 
gratification  those  funds  which,  if  wisely  employed,  might  double 
their  household  comforts  and  innocent  amusements,  and  raise  them 
almost  indefinitely  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  civilisation. 
Mr.  Porter  (of  the  Board  of  Trade),  in  a  very  important  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
calculates  the  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  on  spirits  and 
malt  liquor  at  fifty  millions  per  annum.  He  shows  that  the 
average  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  annually  consumed  by  an  adult 
male  is,  in  England,  above  2  gallons;  in  Ireland,  3^  gallons  ;  and 
in  Scotland,  no  less  than  1 1  gallons.  Besides  this  enormous  sum 
spent  in  drink,  nearly  eight  millions  are  wasted  on  tobacco.  So 
that  the  self-imposed  taxation  of  the  people,  for  articles  either 
useless  or  harmful,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
Government,  and  is  double  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 
There  is  one  feature  of  this  expenditure  which  peculiarly  shows 
its  brutalising  tendency.  It  is  almost  entirely  spent  by  the  men 
on  their  own  selfish  appetites.  Their  wives  and  children  have 
no  part  in  the  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  too  often 
left  to  starve  at  home,  and  their  only  share  of  these  convivial 
pleasures  is  a  sound  beating  from  their  drunken  lord,  when  he 
returns  from  the  ale-house.  The  amount  which  a  labouring  man 
thus  lavishes  on  selfish  indulgence,  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Porter 
at  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  his  earnings.  No  other  class  in 
the  community  spends  anything  like  this  proportion  of  income  on 
gratifications  which  the  family  cannot  share  with  its  head.  When 

•  Carpenter,  p.  37. 
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we  realise  the  moral  change  that  would  follow.  If  the  gains  of 
labour  were  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the  publican  to  those  of 
the  grocer  and  the  butcher,  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  bookseller,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  every 
working  man  would  become  a  water-drinker. 

But  this  aspimtion  is  met  by  a  formidable  objection.  The 
labouring  man,  it  is  said,  requires  the  support  of  stimulating 
drink,  and  cannot  sustain  severe  bodily  exertion  without  it. 
To  this  assumption  the  teatotaler  opposes  a  flat  denial.  He 
contradicts  both  the  fact  asserted,  and  the  theory  on  which  it 
rests.  Theoretically  he  shows,  by  the  reasons  sJready  given, 
that  no  permanent  support  can  be  derived  from  alcohol.  And 
practically  he  undertakes  to  prove  that,  in  the  long  run,  more 
work  can  be  done  without  strong  drink  than  with  it.  On  such 
a  point,  facts  are  the  best  arguments.  And  of  facts  the  temper¬ 
ance  writers  have  collected  a  formidable  array,  to  show  that  the 
most  trying  kinds  of  labour  are  well  performed  by  men  who 
never  taste  fermented  liquor.  We  will  select  a  few  specimens 
of  this  evidence.  The  first  shall  be  the  case  of  a  metal  worker 
at  Birmingham,  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  follows :  — 

‘  When  visiting  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt’s  celebrated  factory  some 
years  since,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  Herculean  aspect  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  workman,  who  was  engaged  in  forging  the  steel  dies  (used  in 
coining)  into  the  massive  blocks  of  iron  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
This,  1  was  informed,  was  the  most  laborious  occupation  in  the  whole 
factory,  requiring  a  most  powerful  arm  to  wield  the  heavy  hammer 
whose  blows  were  necessary  to  ensure  the  union  of  the  two  metals ; 
and  involving  also  constant  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  day  was  sultry  and  oppressive ;  and  the  additional  heat  of  the 
forge  was,  to  my  own  feelings,  almost  unbearable.  But  1  stood 
awhile  watching  this  gigantic  labourer,  the  girth  of  whose  chest 
seemed  twice  that  of  any  ordinary  man,  whilst,  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  with  the  perspiration  streaming  down  his  head  and  body,  he 
dealt  the  rapid  and  skilful  blows  of  his  ponderous  hammer  upon  the 
heated  mass.  At  the  first  pause,  I  asked  him  (from  mere  curiosity, 
for  teetotalism  was  then  scarcely  talked  of)  what  liquor  he  drank ; 
and  he  replied  by  pointing  to  a  whole  row  of  ginger-beer  bottles 
behind  him,  the  contents  of  one  of  which  he  imbibed  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  He  stated,  upon  further  questioning,  that  he  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  drink  alcoholic  liquors  whilst  at  his  work; 
their  effect  being  to  diminish  his  strength  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  him  unfit  for  it.’ 

This  instance,  though  striking,  is  only  the  case  of  n  single 
individual,  and  would  not  justify  any  general  conclusion.  The 
next  is  less  limited  in  its  application.  It  is  a  declaration  signed 
by  thirty-four  workmen  at  Leeds,  employed  as  furnace-men  at 
foundries  and  gas-works,  and  in  other  laborious  occupations. 
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‘  We,  the  undersigned,  having  practised  the  principles  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  during  periods  ranging  from 
one  to  ten  years,  and  having,  during  that  time,  been  engaged  in  very 
laborious  occupations,  voluntarily  testify  that  we  are  able  to  perform 
our  toil  with  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  ourselves  (and  we 
believe  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  employers  also)  than  when  we 
drank  moderately  of  these  liquors ;  our  general  health  and  circum¬ 
stances  have  also  been  considerably  improved.  {^Carpenter,  p.  118.) 

The  next  example  is  a  return  of  the  regular  labour  during  a 
whole  year  of  two  sets  of  brickmakers  at  Uxbridge,  the  one  set 
consisting  of  Teatotalers,  the  other  of  moderate  drinkers. 

‘Out  of  upwards  of  23,000,000  of  bricks  made  in  1841,  by  the 
largest  maker  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  average  per  man  made  by  the 
beer-drinkers  in  the  season  was  760,260 ;  whilst  the  average  for  the 
teetotallers  was  795,400 — which  is  35,131  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  highest  number  made  by  a  beer-drinker  was  880,000 ;  the 
highest  number  made  by  a  teetotaler  was  890,000 — leaving  10,000  in 
favour  of  the  teetotaler.  The  lowest  number  made  by  a  beer- 
drinker  was  659,500 ;  the  lowest  number  made  by  a  teetotaler  was 
746,000 — leaving  87,000  in  favour  of  the  teetotaler.  (i5id.  p.  122.) 

A  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  trial  of  this  kind  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Hunt,  an  agriculturist  in  Gloucestershire; 
who  having  let  eighty  acres  of  grass  to  mow,  harvest,  and 
stack,  to  seven  abstainers,  records  the  following  result :  — 

‘  The  whole  of  the  work,  without  the  least  exception,  was  per¬ 
formed  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  ever  was  the  case  before. 
During  the  progress  of  it,  they  gave  abundant  proof  that  they  were 
equal  to  as  much  work  as  any  seven  men  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
also  to  as  much  as  they  themselves  had  been  equal  to  at  any  time 
whilst  taking  intoxicating  drinks.  They  w’ere  not  picked  men  ;  four 
of  them  about  the  respective  ages  of  55,  41,  30,  and  29,  having 
worked  for  me  for  several  years ;  the  others,  aged  41,  30,  and  20, 
having  been  engaged  at  various  times  in  the  spring,  without  any 
intention  of  retaining  them  during  the  summer;  and  that  they  were  not 
of  more  than  average  strength  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  I 
was  told  before  they  began, — “Weknow  very  wellhowyour  experiment 
“  will  end;  for  there  are  hut  two  men  out  of  the  seven  that  can  do  a  day's 
“work ;  they  will  be  knocked-up  before  they  have  mowed  two  hours.” 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  mowing  it  was  found,  however,  that 
they  had  done  more  than  any  other  men  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
as  they  thus  proceeded  without  being  knocked-up,  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  I  was  told  then  that  they  performed  so  well  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  “  good  living.”  This  “  good  living  ”  was  simply  the 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money-value  of  the  cider  usually 
allowed,  upon  solid  food,  with  tea  and  cocoa  for  drink.’  (^Ibid.  120.) 

The  next  example  of  Teatotal  labour  is  of  a  less  peaceful 
kind.  It  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  our  troops,  who  so 
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eminently  distinguished  themselves  in  the  almost  desperate 
defence  of  Jellalabad  against  the  victorious  Affghans.  They 
endured  the  incessant  toil  and  hardship  of  that  terrible  winter 
without  any  allowance  of  spirits,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor. 

*  I  will  not  mention  this  last  as  a  privation,’  writes  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  in  his  official  despatch,  ‘because  I  verily  believe  that  this 
circumstance  and  constant  employment  have  contributed  to  keep 
them  in  the  highest  health,  and  the  most  remarkable  state  of  dis¬ 
cipline.’  (Ibid.) 

To  Sir  Robert  Sale’s  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  a  private 
of  his  brigade,  who  writes  as  follows :  — 

‘  From  the  12th  of  of  November  to  the  18th  of  April,  our  men  had 
no  liquor ;  they  worked  six  hours  a-day  for  a  long  time,  and  almost 
every  day,  besides  three  hours’  digging  trenches,  building  walls,  &c. ; 
add  to  this,  being  on  duty  six  or  seven  nights  out  of  eight,  with  short 
rations.  With  all  this  hardship  we  were  very  healthy,  and  not  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  was  reduced  during  the  time,  nor  was  a  man  tried 
by  court-martial.  These  facts  are  so  striking,  that  officers  and  men 
acknowledged  that  we  were  much  better  off  without  the  ration  of 
ardent  spirits  than  we  could  possibly  have  been  with  them.’  (/5id.) 

But  at  any  rate,  urges  the  advocate  of  alcohol,  if  not  requisite 
in  ordinary  labour,  spirituous  liquors  are  needed  by  those  whose 
calling  exposes  them  to  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat.  Even 
this  concession,  however,  is  refused  by  their  opponents.  As  to 
the  endurance  of  heat,  indeed,  few  would  now  maintain  the  old 
notion,  that  brandy-punch  is  an  indispensable  specific  against 
the  lassitude  caus^  by  tropical  climates.  It  is  now'  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  diseases  of  Europeans  in  hot  countries 
are  caused,  not  cured,  by  such  indulgence.  And  physiological 
reasons  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  mischief  of  such 
stimulants  is  increased,  in  pro{)ortion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature.  The  assumption  that  they  are  useful  in  extreme 
cold  is  more  plausible.  The  alcoholic  stimulus  does  unquestion¬ 
ably,  for  the  moment,  increase  the  warmth  of  the  body.  Yet 
this  temporary  accession  of  heat  is  followed  by  a  reaction,  so 
that  it  is  ineffectual  when  continued  cold  must  be  endured. 
The  true  method  prescribed  by  animal  chemistry  for  enabling 
the  system  to  support  excessive  cold,  is  an  oleaginous  diet. 
And  this,  with  hot  drinks,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  is  found  in 
practice  more  eflficient  in  sustaining  bodily  warmth  than  any 
amount  of  alcohol.  Thus  Dr.  Carpenter  informs  us,  that 

‘  The  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  for  many  years  a  Missionary  at  St. 
Petersburg,  stated  in  a  public  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  delusion 
which  prompted  people  to  use  ardent  spirits  “  to  keep  out  the  cold,” 
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that  the  Russians  had  long  since  found  out  the  injurious  effects  of 
taking  them  in  very  cold  weather.  When  a  regiment  was  about  to 
march,  orders  were  issued  over-night  that  no  spirits  were  to  be  taken 
on  the  following  morning ;  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  that 
the  order  had  been  complied  with,  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
corporals  carefully  to  smell  the  breath  of  every  man  when  assembled 
in  the  morning  before  marching,  and  those  who  were  found  to  have 
taken  spirits  were  forthwith  ordered  out  of  the  ranks,  and  prevented 
from  marching  on  that  day ;  it  having  been  found  that  such  men 
were  peculiarly  subject  to  be  frost-bitten  and  otherwise  injured. — 
Every  soldier  in  the  Russian  service,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  an 
allowance  of  oU  as  part  of  his  regular  rations ;  experience  having 
shown  its  value  as  a  constant  supporter  of  heat.’ 

In  the  mercantile  navy,  also,  the  rule  of  abstinence  from 
spirituous  drinks  is  gradually  superseding  the  ancient  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  grog.  In  the  American  trading  vessels  this  reform  is 
almost  universal.  The  following  statement  on  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  before-mentioned,  by  the 
captain  of  an  American  liner. 

*  For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  sailed  on  the  strict  principle  of 
temperance,  and  have  found  it  work  well,  and  no  complaint  among 
the  men ;  they  were  always  ready  to  do  their  duty,  and  do  it  cheer¬ 
fully,  which  I  did  not  always  find  to  be  the  case  when  spirits  were 
allowed  them.  The  American  merchant-ships  nearly  all  sail  upon 
the  temperance  principle.  Even  in  our  whaling-ships,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  700  vessels,  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  in  which  spirits  are 
allowed.’* 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  witnesses  examined  by 
the  above-named  committee,  that  the  moral  disadvantages  of  the 
spirit  ration  were  not  compensated  by  any  physical  benefit.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  sailors,  abstinence 
from  spirits  is  equivalent  to  abstinence  from  all  fermented 
liquor;  for  no  other  alcoholic  drink  is  substituted,  when  the 
spirit  ration  is  discontinued.  Dr.  Carfienter  remarks  with 
justice,  that  the  seaman  is,  above  all  other  classes  of  men, 
exposed  to  extreme  and  rapid  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  which 
are  uiore  trying  to  health  than  the  lengthened  continuance 
either  of  heat  or  cold.  In  the  course  of  a  single  voyage,  he  is 
often  doomed,  like  Milton’s  lost  angels, 

‘  To  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce.’ 

*  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  in  the  Arctic  Expeditions  lately  sent 
out  by  the  British  Government,  no  alcoholic  liquors  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  crew.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  We  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  ships  forming  these  expeditions  have  been  supplied 
with  rum  as  usual,  so  as  to  allow  their  crews  tlic  authorised  quantity 
of  half-a-gill  per  man  daily. 
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If,  then,  he  can  woi’k  better,  and  live  healthier,  without  than 
with  intoxicating  stimulants,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  are  of  no  advantage  in  enabling  the  body  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  climate. 

But  while  the  Teatotalers  are  thus  triumphantly  refuting  the 
physical  objections  to  their  system,  they  are  encountered  by  a 
more  formidable  class  of  adversaries,  who  assail  them  with 
charges  of  heresy  and  irreligion.  They  are  accused  of  sub¬ 
stituting  Abstinence  for  Christianity,  and  of  preaching  Temper¬ 
ance  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel.  They  reply  that,  in  some 
cases,  temperance  must  precede  religion ;  because  the  man  who 
is  never  sober,  neither  will  nor  can  listen  to  religious  teaching. 
He  must  cease  to  be  a  brute,  before  he  can  learn  to  be  a 
Christian.  They  assert,  moreover,  that  these  charges  against 
them  are  mere  hypocritical  pretexts,  brought  forward  by  those 
who  seek  an  excuse  for  self-indulgence,  and  oftener  prompted 
by  love  of  rum  than  of  religion.  In  this  retort  there  may  be  a 
certain  amount  of  truth.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
Teatotalers  have  committed  grave  mistakes,  (to  call  them  by  no 
harsher  name)  which  have  laid  them  open  to  these  accusations 
of  impiety.  One  or  two  of  their  hymns,  for  example,  are 
parodies  on  those  used  in  religious  worship,  and  transfer  the 
adoration  from  its  original  object  to  the  idol  of  ‘  Temperance.’  * 
And  still  more  offensive  has  been  the  conduct  of  certain  ad¬ 
vocates  of  their  cause,  who  have  even  objected  to  receive  the 
wine  in  the  Holy  Communion;  an  example  of  superstitious 
formalism  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel.  It  has  also 
been  with  justice  remarked,  that  too  many  of  the  reformed 
drunkards  who  speak  at  Temperance  meetings,  far  from  express¬ 
ing  the  slightest  penitence  for  their  past  iniquities,  seem  to 
glory  in  the  narrative  of  their  shame.  But  the  more  judicious 
advocates  of  the  system  justly  aver  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  these  and  such  like  extravagances.  And  they  point  to  the 
unquestionable  fact,  that  their  more  conspicuous  leaders  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  truest  piety;  and  that  it  is  the  earnestness 
of  their  religious  zeal  which  has  led  them  to  take  so  prominent 
a  part  in  a  movement,  which  they  believe  calculated  to  promote 
the  ha{)piness  and  virtue  of  their  brethren. 

But  their  most  effectual  mode  of  answering  all  such  imputa¬ 
tions,  is  to  point  to  s})ccific  instances  where  their  efforts  have 
reclaimed  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  turned  the  hearts  of  the 

*  As  an  example,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  hymn  149: — 

‘  Rise  and  shine  through  every  nation, 

O  thou  Temperance  star  divine.’ 

VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIII.  F 
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disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  Partieulars  of  many  sueh 
cases  have  been  published  ;  but  we  have  seen  none  more  striking 
than  that  detailed  in  the  autobiography  of  John  Gough,  who  is  now 
the  most  popular  advocate  of  total  abstinence  in  America.  We 
refer  to  this  the  rather  because  it  refutes  the  statement  that  all 
drunkards  reclaimed  by  Teatotalism  make  their  former  iniquities 
a  subject  of  boasting  instead  of  shame.  No  one  can  read  the 
narrative  of  which  we  speak,  without  feeling  that  its  writer  is 
far  from  this  fault.  It  is  true  that  in  him  it  would  have  been 
peculiarly  inexcusable,  since  his  errors  were  unusually  aggravated 
by  the  careful  education  he  had  received  from  religious  parents. 
Mr.  Gough,  though  an  American  by  adoption,  is  an  Englishman 
by  birth.  His  father  was  a  private  soldier,  who  served  in  the 
Peninsular  war ;  his  mother  was  the  village  school-mistress  at 
'  Sandgatc  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  She  was  a  pious  woman,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Methodist  persuasion  ;  and  her  position  enabled 
her  to  give  more  attention  to  the  early  teaching  of  her  child  than 
can  generally  be  done  by  persons  in  her  circumstances.  Her 
boy’s  progress  in  learning  repaid  her  efforts ;  but  he  was  weakly 
in  constitution,  and  unbtted  by  an  accidental  injury  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labour.  So  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father, 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  him  in  England,  made  an 
agreement  with  some  neighbours  who  were  emigrating  to 
America,  by  which  they  undertook  to  take  him  with  them, 
teach  him  a  trade,  and  maintain  him  till  he  should  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  He  thus  describes  the  parting  scene  :  — 

*  The  evening  I  was  about  to  depart,  a  neighbour  invited  me  to  take 
tea  at  his  house,  which  I  did.  My  mother  remarked  to  me  after¬ 
wards,  “  I  wish  you  had  taken  tea  with  your  mother,  John  ;  ”  and 
this  little  circumstance  was  a  source  of  much  pain  to  me  in  after 
years.  The  parting  with  my  beloved  parents  was  bitter.  My  poor 
mother  folded  me  to  her  bosom,  then  slie  would  hold  me  off  at  arm’s 
length,  and  gaze  fondly  on  my  face,  through  her  tearful  eyes,  reading, 
as  only  a  mother  could,  the  book  of  futurity  fur  me.  She  hung  up, 
on  the  accustomed  peg,  my  old  cap  and  jacket  and  my  school-bag,  and 
there  they  remained  until,  years  after,  she  quitted  the  house.  At  length 
the  parting  words  were  spoken,  and  I  quitted  the  homo  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  perhaps  for  ever. 

‘  As  I  passed  through  the  streets,  many  a  kind  hand  waved  a  farewell, 
and  not  a  few  familiar  voices  sounded  out  a  hearty  “  God  bless  you.” 
One  old  dame,  of  whom  I  had  frequently  bought  sweetmeats  at  her 
green  grocery,  called  me  into  her  shop,  and  loaded  me  with  good 
wishes,  bull’s  eyes,  cakes  and  candies,  although,  poor  aflectionate 
soul,  she  could  ill  afford  it.  I  mounted  the  roof  of  the  London  night 
coach,  and  was  quitting  the  village,  when,  on  turning  round  to  take 
a  last  look  at  it,  1  saw  a  crouching  female  form,  by  a  low  wall,  near  the 
bathing-machines.  My  heart  told  me  at  once  that  it  was  my  mother^ 
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who  had  taken  advantage  of  half  an  hour’s  delay  at  the  inn  door,  to 
proceed  a  little  distance,  in  order  to  have  one  more  glance  at  her 
departing  child.  I  never  felt  I  was  loved  so  much  as  I  did  from 
that  time.’ 

The  emigrants  sailed  from  London,  and  it  hap[)ened  that,  after 
their  ship  passed  Dover,  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  anchor  off  Sandgate,  our  hero’s  native  place. 

‘  I  afforded  some  amusement  to  those  around  me,  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  seized  a  telescope,  and  the  certainty  with  which  I 
averred  that  I  saw  my  old  home.  During  that  day,  boat  after  boat 
came  off  to  us  from  the  shore,  and  friends  of  the  family  I  was  with 
paid  them  visits  ;  but  I  was  unnoticed  —  my  relatives  did  not  come. 
After  long  and  wearily  watching,  I  at  last  saw  a  man  standing  up  in 
a  boat,  with  a  white  band  round  his  hat.  “  That’s  him !  that’s  my 
“  father !  ”  I  shouted.  He  soon  got  on  deck,  and  almost  smothered 
me  with  his  kisses,  from  which  I  somewhat  shrank,  as  his  beard  made 
very  decided  impressions  on  my  smooth  skin.  I  heard  that  my 
mother  and  sister  (it  being  Sunday)  had  gone  to  a  place  of  worship, 
at  some  distance  from  Sandgate,  which  I  regretted  much.  When 
evening  came  on,  our  visitors  from  the  shore  repaired  to  their  boats, 
which,  when  a  few  yards  from  the  ship,  formed  in  a  half  circle,  and 
we  sang  a  parting  hymn.  Boat  after  boat  then  vanished  in  the 
gloomy  distance,  and  I  went  to  my  bed.  About  midnight,  I  heard 
my  name  called,  and  going  on  deck,  I  there  found  my  beloved  mother 
and  sister,  w’ho,  hearing  on  their  return  home  that  I  was  in  the  offing, 
had  paid  half-a-guinea(  money  hardly  earned  but  cheerfully  expended) 
to  a  boatman,  to  row  them  to  the  ship.  They  spent  an  hour  (O,  how 
short  it  seemed !)  with  me,  and  then  departed  with  many  tears. 
Having  strained  my  eyes  until  their  boat  was  no  longer  discernible, 

I  went  back  to  my  bed,  to  sob  away  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

‘  As  we  voyaged  on,  I  soon  began  to  feel  a  difference  in  my  new 
situation  ;  and  often  did  I  bitterly  contrast  the  treatment  I  received 
with  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at  home.  I  wished  myself 
back  again ;  but  the  die  was  cast.  Occasionally,  on  looking  over  my 
little  stock  of  worldly  goods,  I  would  find  little  billets  or  papers,  con¬ 
taining  texts  of  Scripture,  pinned  to  the  different  articles.  In  my 
Bible,  texts  of  Scripture  were  marked  for  me  to  commit  to  memory. 
Fifty-four  days  from  the  time  of  sailing  we  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook,  and,  O  how  I  longed,  as  we  sailed  up  the  Narrows,  to  be  on 
deck,  and  survey  the  scenery  of  the  New  World  J I  was  not  permitted 
to  do  this ;  for,  whilst  I  could  hear  the  shouts  uf  delighted  surprise 
which  burst  from  tlic  lips  of  the  passengers  who  crowded  the  vessel’s 
sides,  I  was  confined  below,  occupied  in  blacking  the  boots  and  shoes 
of  the  family,  that  they  might  be  landed  in  good  order.* 

The  emigrants  landed  at  New  York,  where,  after  a  few  years, 
Gough  set  up  for  himself  as  a  journeyman  bookbinder,  and  was 
soon  earning  money  enough  to  invite  his  parents  to  join  him  in 
the  New  World,  llis  mother  and  sister  came,  and  ^e  trio  lived 
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happily  together  for  some  time,  till  the  home  circle  was  broken 
up  V)y  the  mother’s  death.  Up  to  this  time  Gough  had  gone 
on  steadily,  and  maintained  an  exeellent  character.  But  now 
a  lamentable  change  came  over  him.  He  fell  into  low  theatrical 
company,  whom  he  pleased  by  his  lively  and  sociable  qualities, 
and  his  musical  talents.  At  length  he  became  a  singer  of  comic 
songs,  and  an  actor  of  farces,  at  second-rate  theatres.  The 
dissipated  companions  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  tempted 
him  to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  excess.  Habits  of  intem¬ 
perance  rapidly  gained  upon  him.  He  became  a  confirmed  dram- 
drinker;  and  at  length  was  never  happy  unless  a  bottle  of 
spirits  was  within  reach  of  his  hand.  Of  course,  he  soon  lost 
employment  and  friends,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  ol’  distress. 

‘  At  length  nothing  remained  on  which  I  could  raise  a  single  cent, 
and  I  found,  in  the  low'cst  depths  of  poverty,  a  lower  still. 

‘  I  have  in  several  parts  of  this  narrative  referred  to  my  vocal 
talents  and  my  ventriloquial  acquirements.  After  every  other  re¬ 
source  had  failed  me  in  my  utmost  need,  I  was  compelled,  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  a  little  rum,  to  avail  myself  of  these  aids.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  my  custom  was  to  repair  to  the  lowest  grog-shops,  and  there  I 
might  usually  be  found,  night  after  night,  telling  facetious  stories, 
singing  comic  songs,  or  turning  books  upside  down  and  reading  them 
whilst  they  were  moving  round,  to  the  great  delight  and  w'onder  of  a 
set  of  loafers  who  supplied  me  with  drink  in  return.* 

Finally  his  wife  and  child  were  taken  ill  and  died  after  a  short 
sickness,  aggravated  by  the  want  of  all  those  comforts  which  the 
husband  and  father  ought  to  have  provided. 

‘  Then  came  the  terrible  feeling  that  I  was  utterly  alone  in  the 
world.  I  drank  now  to  dispel  my  gloom,  or  drown  it  in  the  mad¬ 
dening  cup.  And  soon  it  was  whispered  from  one  to  another,  till 
the  whole  town  became  aware  of  it,  that  my  wife  and  child  were 
lying  dead,  and  that  I  was  drunk.  Yet  if  ever  I  was  cursed  with 
the  faculty  of  thought  in  all  its  intensity,  it  was  then.  During  the 
miserable  hours  of  darkness,  I  would  steal  from  my  lonely  bed  to  the 
place  where  my  dead  wife  and  child  lay,  and  in  agony  of  soul  pass 
my  shaking  hand  over  their  cold  faces  ;  and  then  return  to  my  bed, 
after  a  draught  of  rum,  which  I  had  hidden  under  my  pillow.  Many 
a  time  did  I  wish  to  die.  My  frame  was  enervated,  my  reputation 
gone,  and  all  my  prospects  blighted.  After  the  funerals  of  my  wife 
and  child,  I  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue ;  for  wherever  I  went  I 
failed  not  to  see  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  me,  and  I  writhed  in 
agony  under  a  sense  of  my  shame.’ 

To  add  to  his  other  miseries,  he  was  now  a  victim  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  we  have  before  cited  the  vivid  description  which  he 
gives  of  his  sufferings  in  that  hideous  disease.  He  began  to 
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despair,  and  was  several  times  on  the  verge  of  suicide.  But  in 
this  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  fell  in  with  some  benevolent  Teatotalers, 
who  persuaded  him  to  sign  their  pledge,  and  encouraged  him  by 
kindness  and  sympathy,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  besides 
gave  him  nothing  but  frowns  or  scoffs.  This  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  destiny.  By  a  violent  effort  he  broke  the  chains 
which  so  long  had  bound  him.  By  persevering  in  sobriety,  he 
was  gradually  restored  to  the  health  and  reputation  which  he  had 
forfeited.  After  a  time  he  gained  celebrity  by  speaking  at  Tem¬ 
perance  meetings  ;  for  he  posses.se3  real  eloquence,  although  it  is 
sometimes  disBgured  by  the  bombastic  taste  of  his  adopted 
country.  Finally  he  was  appointed  by  the  Temperance  Society 
to  be  a  travelling  lecturer  in  their  cause ;  and  in  that  capacity 
he  spent  last  year  in  England. 

No  one  can  wonder  if  men  circumstanced  like  Mr.  Gough, 
who  have  been  rescued  from  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  and 
degradation  by  the  pledge  of  abstinence,  should  attach  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  to  the  instrumentality  by  which  their 
deliverance  was  accomplished.  It  is  natural  that,  in  their 
enthusiasm,  they  should  think  the  medicine  which  healed  them 
the  only  cure  for  human  ills.  Hence  we  can  easily  understand 
the  zeal  wherewith  they  maintain  the  second  article  of  the  Tea- 
total  creed ;  the  doctrine  that  every  individual  is  bound  to 
abstain  absolutely  from  all  fermented  liquors ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  most  moderate  drinker  is  violating  a  moral  duty.  To 
defend  this  tenet,  they  cite  facts  to  show  that  drunkards  cannot 
be  reclaimed  by  anything  short  of  total  abstinence;  that  the  only 
cure  for  the  habit  of  intemperance  is  the  entire  removal  of  the 
temptation.  They  infer  that,  for  the  hope  of  turning  drunkards 
into  abstainers,  every  temperate  man  is  bound  to  drink  no  more. 
The  ‘moderate’  might  reply  by  admitting  their  premise,  and 
denying  their  conclusion.  He  might  allege  that  the  disease 
of  the  drunkard  required  a  remedy  not  needed  by  the  temperate. 
He  might  argue  that  temperance  is  more  virtuous  then  abstinence, 
and  that  he  was  setting  an  example  of  using  pleasure  without 
abusing  it.  Moreover  he  might  pledge  himself  to  become  a  total 
abstainer,  if  ever  he  should  fall  into  intoxication;  and  would 
still  be  quite  consistent  in  urging  a  drunkard  to  adopt  total  ab¬ 
stinence  without  delay.  The  Teatotalers,  however,  assert  that 
such  exhortations  would  gain  no  converts ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  induce  a  drunkard  to  renounce  his  liquor  is  to  set  him  the 
example  of  renunciation.  This  is  obviously  an  ex-jmrte  state¬ 
ment;  yet  considering  the  horrible  and  wide-spread  misery  caused 
by  intoxication,  and  the  blessedness  of  saving  even  a  single  victim 
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from  the  curse,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  considerable  force 
in  the  following  appeal. 

‘  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  superiority  of  example  over  mere 
precept  is  more  decided  and  more  obvious.  “  I  practise  total  absti- 
“  nence  myself,”  is  found  to  be  worth  a  thousand  exhortations  ;  and  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  advocates  who  cannot  employ  this  induce¬ 
ment,  should  lead  all  those  whose  position  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
their  influence,  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  claims  which  their 
duty  to  society  should  set  up,  in  opposition  to  their  individual  feelings 
of  taste  or  comfort.  There  is  surely  no  case  that  more  imperatively 
demands  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which  was  practised 
and  enjoyed  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  who  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  abstain  from  every  indulgence,  however  innocent  in  itself,  which 
could  endanger  a  brother’s  soul.  For  though  he  regarded  flesh  and 
wine  as  “  good  creatures  of  God,”  yet  he  nobly  lays  down  as  his  own 
rule  —  “  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  ojf  'end,  J  will  eat  no  meat  while 
“  the  world standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.”  And  this  same 
rule  he  urges  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  churches  he 
addressed.  “  Take  heedf  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  “  lest  by  any 
“  means  your  liberty  become  a  stumbling-bloek  to  those  who  are  weak.” 
In  a  like  spirit  he  enjoins  the  Romans  “  not  to  put  a  stumbling-block, 

“  or  an  occasion  of  falling,  in  a  brothers  tcay;”  and  he  gives  to  this 
general  precept  the  following  special  application  :  —  “It  is  good 
“  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
“  brother  stumbletk,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.” 

‘  Surely  there  never  was  a  case  to  which  these  warnings  had  a  more 
special  or  pointed  application,  than  they  have  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  ordinarily  practised  in  this  country ;  for  these,  even  if 
they  could  be  proved  to  exert  no  prejudicial  influence  on  such  as 
employ  them  in  “  moderation,”  must  be  admitted  to  become  most 
fatal  stumbling-blocks  to  myriads,  with  whom  “  moderation  ”  in  their 
use  is  practically  impossible.’  (^Carpenter,  p.  4.) 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
moral  obligation  of  total  abstinence,  every  one  must  rejoice  in 
the  diminution  of  intemperance  which  it  has  effected.  Its  ad¬ 
vocates  inform  us  that  there  are  more  than  three  millions  of 
pledged  abstainers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  *  And  although 
the  ‘Temperance  Chronicle’  states  that  fifty  in  every  hundred 
break  their  pledge,  yet  if  only  a  million  and  a  half  remain  steady 
to  their  resolution,  the  mass  of  crime  and  pauperism  is  perceptibly 
reduced.  To  prove  that  this  reformation  is  not  imaginary,  they 
cite  the  diminished  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  proved 
by  the  excise  returns.  The  amount  sold  is  now  less  (by  above  a 
million  of  gallons)  than  it  was  in  1836 ;  whereas  if  the  consumption 
had  kept  place  with  the  increase  of  population,  it  should  be 
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several  million  gallons  more  than  in  1836.*  This  improvement, 
however,  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  education 
among  the  poor.  Just  as  the  same  cause  has  produced  so 
enormous  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  rich,  since  the  days  of 
Squire  Western,  when  three  gentlemen  out  of  four  went  to  bed 
oftener  drunk  than  sober.  Yet  no  doubt  there  is  action  and  re¬ 
action  in  this  matter.  If  you  can  make  men  less  brutal,  they 
will  cease  to  get  drunk ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  they 
persist  in  getting  drunk,  they  will  keep  themselves  brutal. 

But  while  Teatotalers  exultingly  refer  the  improvement  (un¬ 
happily  blit  slight)  in  the  morals  of  the  poor,  to  the  signature  of 
their  pledge,  the  achievement  on  which  they  most  justly  pride 
themselves,  is  their  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  America. 
The  laws  which  they  proposed  for  this  purpose,  form  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  their  cause.  For  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  Temperance  movement  has  assumed  a  political  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  since  its  leaders  have  adopted  this  change  of  tactics 
they  have  met  with  a  success  which  is  truly  marvellous.  For 
some  years  f  they  confined  themselves  to  exhortations  against 
drink,  and  persuasions  to  sobriety,  without  producing  any  very 
sensible  effect.  At  last  they  resolved  on  bolder  measures  ;  and 
put  forward  a  definite  political  object  as  the  end  at  which  they 

*  Tliis  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  the  advocates  of  Temperance.  We  have  ascertained 
from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  that  the  amount  of  spirits  of  all 
kinds  (Imported  and  Home  Made)  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ivas  30,164,641  gallons  in  1853,  and  31,402,417  in 
1836.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has 
rather  increased ;  for  the  malt  made  in  1853  was  5,254,968  quarters, 
and  in  1836  was  4,279,468  quarters.  We  regret  also  to  find  (from  a 
Return  dated  28th  March  1854)  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
steadily  increased,  during  the  last  three  years,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland.  The  most  striking  and  sudden  diminution  was  that 
produced  by  Father  Matthew’s  preaching  in  Ireland  ;  where  the 
consumption  of  spirits  fell  from  twelve  millions  in  1834,  to  six  mil¬ 
lions  in  1841.  This  effect,  however,  has  not  been  altogether  per¬ 
manent;  for  in  1853,  the  consumption  had  risen  to  two-thirds  of* 
what  it  was  in  1834. 

t  The  first  Temperance  society  was  founded  in  America  (at 
Boston)  in  1826;  but  its  membei’s  were  only  pledged  to  abstain  from 
spirits;  and  even  spirits  were  allowed  on  the  American  festival 
of  July  4tb.  Total  abstinence  originated  in  Elngland  in  1832  (at 
Preston),  but  was  soon  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  American  Societies. 
In  1838,  laws  were  passed  by  Iilassachusetts  and  some  other  States, 
restricting  the  retail  trade  in  spirits.  But  the  agitation  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  liquor  shops  did  not  begin  till  1841. 
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aimed.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  legal  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  including  the  entire  suppression  of 
alehouses  and  liquor  shops.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  nothing 
short  of  a  Quixotical  delusion  could  give  them  the  hope  of  gain¬ 
ing  what  they  sought.  But  the  result  has  proved  their  policy 
no  less  wise  than  bold.  In  little  more  than  ten  years,  the 
legislation  which  they  demanded  had  already  been  adopted  by 
three  American  States,  and  (under  a  modified  form)  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  British  Colony. 

The  first  legislative  body  which  ratified  their  demands  was 
that  of  Maine,  the  northernmost  of  the  New  England  States. 
In  June  1851,  it  passed  an  Act  ‘for  the  suppression  of  drinking 
*  houses  and  tippling  shops,’  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief 
provisions:  —  (1.)  The  manufacturing,  selling,  and  furnishing 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited;  except  for  sacramental, 
medicinal,  chemical,  and  mechanical  purposes.  (2).  The  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  required  for  the  above  puqiose  may  only  be  sold 
by  one  agent  (who  must  not  be  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment)  in  each  town.  This  agent  is  to  be  appointed  (with 
a  fixed  salary)  by  certain  municipal  authorities,  and  to  hand  over 
the  profits  of  the  sale  to  the  municipality.  (3.)  Fines  are 
imposed  for  every  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  with  im¬ 
prisonment  for  the  third  offence.  (4.)  Liquors  kept  for  sale 
may  be  seized  and  destroyed.  (5).  Premises  where  such  liquors 
are  suspected  to  be  concealed,  may  be  searched.  (6).  Drunkards 
are  to  be  arrested,  and  kept  in  custody,  till  they  disclose  the 
place  where  they  obtained  the  liquor.  Thus  the  only  legal  way 
in  which  an  inhabitant  of  jSIainc  can  procure  fermented  drink,  is 
by  importing  it  wholesale,  or  by  making  it  at  home.  The  use 
of  home-brewed  liquors  is  not  prohibited. 

Laws  substantially  identical  with  this  have  been  since  passed 
by  the  States  of  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan,  and  by  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  And  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  similar  legislation  is  now  the  leading  question  at  issue 
in  the  elections  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other 
States  of  New  England.  In  March  last,  the  Maine  Law  was 
passed  by  the  legislative  body  of  New  York,  and  only  thrown 
out  by  the  veto  of  the  Governor.  An  Act  carrying  out  the  same 
policy,  in  a  less  stringent  way,  has  been  also  passed  by  the  adjacent 
English  Colony  of  New  Brunswick,  and  received  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  in  1852.  It  differs  from  the  Maine  Law,  in  still 
permitting  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  and  cyder.  A  prohibitory 
law  of  the  same  kind  was  recently  rejected  by  a  bare  majority 
in  the  Canadian  legislature.  In  addition  to  those  named  above, 
the  Ameriain  States  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  forbidden  all  sale 
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of  liquors  ‘  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ;  ’  and  Iowa  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sale  by  the  glass  or  dram. 

The  first  impression  on  English  politicians,  when  they  hear 
the  doings  of  these  transatlantic  lawgivers,  must  be  a  kind  of 
incredulous  astonishment.  The  notion  of  imposing  new  re¬ 
strictions  upon  trade  seems  so  alien  to  the  ideas  of  our  epoch, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  treat  it  as  something  absolutely  Utopian. 

It  will  therefore  be  neither  useless  nor  uninteresting  to  state  the 
arguments  which  have  persuaded  so  many  republican  common¬ 
wealths  to  renounce  the  glorious  right  of  intoxication ;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  mother  land  of  mint  julep  and  sherry  cobbler. 

Unquestionably  the  first  instinct  of  an  Anglo-Saxon,  both  in 
New  England  and  in  Old,  is  to  resist  any  extraneous  power, 
whether  calling  itself  King  or  Kaiser,  Pope  or  People,  which 
attempts  to  interfere  with  his  concerns,  or  to  forbid  his  coming 
and  going,  buying  and  selling  as  he  will.  The  advocates  of 
these  prohibitory  laws  were  therefore  assailed  at  once  with  the 
cry,  ‘  What  has  the  State  to  do  with  our  private  pleasures  ?  We 
‘  are  free  Americans,  and  no  one  shall  hinder  us  from  dealing 
*  and  drinking  as  we  please.’  To  meet  this  clamour,  they  were 
forced  to  revert  to  the  first  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
They  were  required  to  prove  that  the  natural  liberty  of  man  is 
necessarily  limited  by  his  social  condition  ;  and  that  society 
imposes  such  limitations,  either  to  protect  itself  against  evil,  or 
to  farther  the  ends  for  which  it  exists.  As  to  the  particular 
subject-matter  of  the  present  discussion, — the  right,  namely,  of 
buying  and  selling, — the  State  should  (they  allowed)  leave  it  free 
and  unrestricted,  whensoever  that  is  possible ;  and  most  States 
have  interfered  with  it  more  than  was  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  But  still  there  are  certain  cases  where  all  civilised 
States  must  limit  it  by  legislation.  The  State  may  thus  interfere 
with  commerce,  cither  to  raise  a  revenue  or  to  avert  a  danger. 
Examples  of  the  first  case  are  the  fetters  imposed  on  trade  by 
customs  and  excise ;  of  the  second,  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  laws  which  prevent  unqualified  persons 
from  exercising  the  business  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The 
regulations  to  which  the  vintner  and  tavern-keeper  are  subjected 
by  the  licence  system,  stand  on  both  these  grounds ;  being  en¬ 
forced  partly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  partly  to  guard  against 
disorder.  And  it  is  especially  absurd  to  protest  against  the  right 
of  the  State  to  interfere  with  this  particular  branch  of  trade,  as 
if  such  interference  were  a  novelty.  For  the  law,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  not  only  interferes  therewith,  by  duties  on  the  iuqwrt- 
atiou  of  wines  and  spirits,  by  excise  regulations,  and  by  various 
enactments  concerning  the  retail  business,  but  it  absolutely 
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prohibits  this  traffic  to  all  but  a  selected  few  among  its  citizens, 
specially  licensed  for  the  purpose.  Is  it  not  absurd,  then,  to 
demand  that  dram  shops,  created  by  the  law,  should  be  exempt 
from  legislation  ? 

But  farther,  there  are  some  trades  to  which  the  State  applies 
not  restriction  merely,  but  prohibition.  Thus  the  business  of 
coining  money  is  utterly  suppressed  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
States ;  thus  the  opening  of  lotteries  is  a  commercial  speculation 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  England.  If  it  be  asked  on  what 
grounds  the  State  is  justified  in  annihilating  these  branches  of 
industry,  it  must  be  answered,  as  before,  that  society  may  put 
down  what  is  dangerous  to  itself ;  saliis  populi  suprema  lex. 
Any  trade,  employment,  or  use  of  property,  detrimental  to  the 
life,  health,  or  order  of  the  people,  is  by  English  law  a  public 
nuisaiice.  And  in  suppressing  it  the  State  assumes  the  right  of 
sacrificing  private  interests  to  the  public  good.  And  this,  not 
only  when  the  detriment  is  physical  or  economical,  but  also 
when  it  is  moral.  Thus,  unwholesome  graveyards  are  shut  up, 
and  noisome  vitriol  works  pulled  down,  for  their  physical 
noxiousness;  private  coining  is  made  illegal  for  economical 
reasons;  slave-trading,  lotteries,  cock-pits,  bear-gardens,  gam¬ 
bling-houses  *,  brothels,  and  obscene  print-shops,  are  prohibited 
on  moral  grounds.  Now  the  liquor  traffic,  and  particularly  the 
retail  branch  of  it,  is  a  public  nuisance  in  all  three  respects ; 
both  physically,  economically,  and  morally.  By  its  physical 
consequences  it  causes  death  to  thousands ;  reduces  thousands 
more  to  madness  or  idiocy ;  and  afflicts  myriads  with  diseases 
involving  the  most  wretched  forms  of  bodily  and  mental  torture. 
Considered  in  its  economical  results,  it  impairs  the  national 
resources  by  destroying  a  large  amount  of  com,  which  is 
annually  distilled  into  spirits  f ;  and  it  indirectly  causes  three 

*  The  Attorney-general,  bn  proposing  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
(March  23.  1854)  the  new  measure  for  the  suppression  of  private 
gambling  houses,  (which  renders  it  penal  even  to  delay  the  entrance 
of  the  police  into  a  suspected  house)  gave  the  following  reason  for  the 
measure :  — “  Every  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  instance  of  young 
‘  men  of  hope  and  promise  being  led  into  these  establishments,  and  in- 
‘  veigled  into  play,  by  which  they  were  made  the  dupes  of  designing 
‘  persons,  their  fortunes  injured  or  ruined,  and  their  prospects  in  life 
‘  seriously  damaged.’  If  such  severe  enactments  are  justifiable,  to  save 
the  rich  and  educated  from  temptation,  it  is  hard  to  say,  why  the  poor 
and  ignorant  should  not  be  shielded  from  similar  danger  by  similar 
protection. 

t  Paley  expresses  (in  his  Moral  Philosophy)  an  opinion  that  this 
distillation  of  corn  is  criminal ;  because  it  is  a  wanton  destruction  of 
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fourths  of  the  taxation  required  by  pauperism,  and  by  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  prison  expenses;  and  farther,  it  diminishes 
the  effective  industry  of  the  working  classes,  thereby  lessening 
the  amount  of  national  production.  Thirdly,  viewed  in  its 
moral  operation,  it  is  the  cause  (as  we  have  previously  shown) 
of  two  thirds  of  the  crime  committed ;  it  lowers  the  intelligence, 
and  hinders  the  civilisation  of  the  people ;  and  it  leads  the  men 
to  ill-treat  and  starve  their  families,  and  sacrifice  domestic 
comfort  to  riotous  debauchery. 

On  the  above  grounds,  it  is  contended  that  the  State  ought 
no  longer  to  content  itself  with  restricting  this  traffic,  but  ought 
to  suppress  it;  for  public  nuisances  should  not  be  regulated, 
but  removed.  And  it  is  predicted  that,  as  civilisation  advances, 
this  will  share  the  fate  of  some  other  moral  nuisances  (such  as 
lotteries  and  bear-gardens),  which  were  formerly  tolerated,  or 
even  encouraged,  but  which  are  now  prohibited  by  law. 

In  spite  of  these  arguments,  the  most  formidable  outcry  was 
rmsed  against  the  measure  demanded  by  the  Teatotalers.  It  was 
stigmatised  as  a  sumptuary  law,  interfering  in  a  man’s  household 
concerns ;  although,  in  fact,  it  left  men  free  to  drink  what  they 
pleased,  and  only  forbade  them  to  sell  their  drink.  It  was  urged 
also  that  persuasion,  not  legislation,  was  the  proper  cure  for 
moral  evils ;  to  which  the  other  side  rejoined  that  persuasion 
had  not  been  relied  on  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  such  prohibitory  laws  were  ‘  unconsti- 
‘  tutional.’  This  question,  however,  was  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power  of  disallowing 
laws  passed  by  any  of  the  States  which  it  may  judge  contrary  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  constitution.  To  this  court  tin 
appeal  was  made  against  an  Act  passed  by  Massachusetts  to 
prohibit  the  retail  of  spirits  ;  when  the  court  decided  that  such 
enactments  were  perfectly  constitutional.*  But  perhaps  the  objec¬ 
tion  most  formidable  to  the  mind  of  New  Englanders,  was  the 
financial  argument.  What  is  to  become  of  the  revenue,  if 
we  cut  off  its  most  fruitful  branch  ?  It  was  answered,  that  the 
loss  caused  by  the  proposed  law  would  be  more  than  repaid  by 

that  which  God  designed  for  the  sustentation  of  human  life  ;  on  the 
same  ground  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  owner  of  a  wheat-field 
to  set  it  on  fire  for  his  amusement.  It  is  calculated  that  the  grain 
annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  distillation  and 
malting  amounts  to  six  million  quarters,  and  would  feed  five  million 
people.  The  greater  part  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  this  quantity 
U  entirely  lost. 

*  See  5  Howard’s  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supremo  Court  U.  S., 
pp.  604—633. 
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the  saving  effected  through  its  operations ;  for  that  the  expenses 
incurrred  in  maintaining  paupers  pauperised  by  intemperance, 
and  criminals  created  by  intoxication,  exceeded  the  revenue 
derived  by  the  American  States  from  the  duties  on  liquor.  So 
that  the  Government,  in  maintaining  the  traffic,  was  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

The  contest  lasted  about  ten  years  from  its  commencement, 
till  the  champions  of  temperance  gained  their  first  signal  victory 
in  the  passing  of  the  Maine  Act.  We  have  seen  how  rapidly 
that  success  has  been  followed  by  similar  triumphs  in  the  adjacent 
States.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  success. 
j3ut  the  evidence  of  experience  seems,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  new  legislation,  at  least  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  violent  reaction  which  was  predicted  has  certainly  not  yet 
occuiTcd.  On  the  contrary,  the  elections  which  took  place  after 
the  law  had  been  for  a  year  in  operation,  resulted  in  an  increased 
majority  for  its  maintenance.  And  the  legislature  again  elected 
in  1853,  has  confirmed  the  law  by  additional  provisions.  More¬ 
over,  its  continued  popularity  appears  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  neighbouring  States  have,  one  after  another,  adopted  it  into 
their  c^e. 

The  statements  published  concerning  the  moral  improvement 
consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the  measure,  must  be  received  with 
caution,  as  they  proceed  from  its  warm  supporters.  The  mayor  of 
Portland  (the  capital  of  Maine)  asserts  that  the  number  of  persons 
imprisoned  has  diminished  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  pauperism 
is  already  considerably  reduced.  We  learn  also  that  in  the 
winter  half  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  were 
arrested  for  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets  of  Portland  332 
persons  ;  and  in  the  corresponding  half  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  only  152  persons.  We  are  also  told  that  a  new  jail  and 
almshouse  were  about  to  be  built  at  the  same  town  before 
the  Act,  which  now,  being  no  longer  wanted,  have  been  counter¬ 
manded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  new  law  is  so  much 
evaded  as  to  be  practically  inoperative.  This  allegation,  however, 
applies  principally  to  New  Brunswick.  And  the  Teatotalers 
urge,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  lukewarm  character  of 
the  law  passed  by  that  colony,  (which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
forbids  the  sale  only  of  wine  and  spirits,)  offers  great  facilities  to 
evasion ;  for  a  publican  may  easily  give  his  customer  a  tumbler  of 
grog  under  the  name  of  porter.  The  Maine  Law  must,  at  least, 
have  suppressed  all  public  tippling  houses ;  although  probably, 
those  who  arc  so  inclined  may  obtain  a  private  and  surreptitious 
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glass  of  gin  from  some  illicit  store.  We  imagine  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure  was  to  remove  tempta¬ 
tion  from  the  poor.  And  if  this  has  been  done,  it  matters  little 
that  those  who  are  determined  to  drink  can  gratify  their  pro¬ 
pensity  in  secret.* 

The  ])olitical  success  of  their  brethren  in  America  has  led  the 
British  Teatotalers  to  imitate  their  tactics.  For  declamations 
on  the  sinfulness  of  alcohol,  and  the  immorality  of  moderation, 
they  have  substituted  an  organised  agitation  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  ‘  Guerre  aux  chateaux,  Paix  aux  chau- 

*  mitres' — Peace  to  the  home-brewed,  and  war  to  the  gin- palace 
— is  now  their  motto.  A  new  bond  of  union  has  therefore  been 
established,  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  nature  than  their 
ancient  creed.  Those  who  join  their  banner  will  be  no  longer 
required  to  forswear  temperate  indulgence,  or  to  take  the  vow 
of  water-worship.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  folly  which 
has  hitherto  cast  ridicule  on  their  cause,  will  be  eliminated  by 
this  change  of  policy.  Last  year  a  society  was  established 
calling  itself  ‘  the  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  Traffic  in  In- 

*  toxicating  Liquors  f  and  this  has  been  already  joined  by  many 
who  have  never  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  The 
practical  object  at  present  contemplated  is  to  abolish  the  retail 
trade  in  spirits ;  but  the  Society  makes  no  secret  of  its  hopes 
idtimately  to  incorporate  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  Maine  Law 
into  the  British  statute-book. 

*  We  have  lately  seen  a  private  letter  from  America,  which  states 
that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Maine  Act,  little  china  receptacles  for 
spirits  are  manufactured  at  Portland  in  the  shape  of  books,  and 
lettered  on  the  back  Prayer-book  or  Holy  Scriptures.  The  writer 
adds,  however,  that  he  has  not  himself  seen  these  bottles. 

f  This  is  hailed  by  the  following  characteristic  letter  from  the 
apostle  of  Irish  Temperance,  Father  Matthew :  — 

‘  Mr  Dear  Friend, 

‘  With  rapture  I  hail  the  formation  of  the  “  United 

*  “  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  all  Intoxi- 
‘  “  eating  Liquors.” 

‘  I  laboured  for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance,  until  I  sacrificed  my 

*  health  and  little  property  in  the  glorious  cause.  My  labours,  with  the 
‘  Divine  aid,  were  attended  with  partial  success.  The  efforts  of  indi- 
‘  viduals,  however  zealous,  were  not  equal  to  the  mighty  task.  The 
‘  United  Kingdom  Alliance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil.  I  trust 

*  in  God,  the  associated  efforts  of  so  many  good  and  benevolent  men 
‘  will  effectually  crush  a  monster  gorged  with  human  gore. 

‘  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  devoted  Friend, 

‘  Theobald  Matthew. 

*  To  the  lion.  Sec.  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.* 
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Few  disinterested  persons  would  deny,  in  face  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  adduced,  that  the  peaceable  accomplishment  of 
such  a  revolution  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  country.  Yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  enormous  revenue  derived  by  the  State 
from  intoxicating  liquors  cannot  be  suddenly  abandoned  by  this 
country,  as  it  can  by  the  small  and  unburdened  commonwealths 
of  the  American  Federation.  It  is  most  true  that  money  ought 
not  to  be  weighed  for  one  moment  against  morality.  But 
nevertheless,  the  proposal  to  subtract  fifteen  millions  *  from  the 
budget  would,  we  fear,  render  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
exceedingly  slow  to  perceive  the  foree  of  moral  evidence.  More 
especially  as  the  compensation  for  this  loss  of  revenue,  which 
the  American  States  expect  to  find  in  the  diminution  of  their 
expenses  for  pauperism  and  crime,  would  not  much  benefit  our 
punlic  treasury ;  since  our  poor  rates,  and  great  part  of  our 
criminal  expenditure,  fall  not  on  the  Crown  but  on  local 
resources.  The  revenue  would,  however,  no  doubt  receive  a 
compensation  of  a  different  kind,  in  the  increased  consumption 
of  custom-paying  and  excisable  articles,  which  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  money  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  publican. 
Yet  the  exi>eriment  is  on  too  great  a  scale  to  be  hazarded  hastily. 
The  progress  must  be  gradual,  in  order  to  be  safe.  There  is, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  new¬ 
born  agitation  should  meet  with  too  rapid  a  success,  when  we 
remember  the  powerful  interests  by  which  it  is  opposed.  It  is 
clear  that  no  legislation  on  the  subject  could  be  even  attempted, 

*  The  total  revenue  derived  from  intoxicating  liquors  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  (according  to  the  annual  finance  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  January  5.  1854),  in  the  year  1853  was  as  follows : — 


£  £ 


Spirits,  Foreign  and  Colonial  - 
„  Home  made 

-  2,689,324 

-  6,864,449 

Malt 

Hops 

Total  on  Spirits 

-  5,418,417 
440,578 

9,553,  /  f  3 

TVine 

Total  on  Malt  and  Hops 

• 

5,858,995 

1,924,972 

Total  Duty  in  1853 

-  £17,337,740 

Of  this 

aliout  fifteen  millions  would  be  lost  by  the 

passing  of 

‘  Maine  Law.’ 
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in  this  country,  till  it  was  demanded  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that  full  discussion 
of  the  question  which  will  be  elicited  by  pressing  it  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Every  one  must  rejoice  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  convince  the  masses  of  the  penalties  which 
they  entail  upon  themselves  by  intemperance.  Nor  can  we 
condemn  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  English  constituencies  to 
restrain  themselves  by  law  from  a  brutalising  self-indulgence, 
whereto  they  are  proved  by  the  report  of  every  Election  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  so  lamentably  addicted.  If  such  efforts  fail,  they 
leave  the  people  no  worse  than  they  found  them.  If  they 
succeed,  they  make  them  wiser  and  better. 

One  caution,  however,  we  will  add.  The  working  classes  are 
now  attracted  to  the  tippling  house  by  finding  there  (what  they 
seldom  find  at  home)  both  comfort  and  amusement ;  in  the 
shape  of  well-lighted  rooms,  newspapers,  and  ^cial  intercourse. 
Now  all  these  things  might  be  supplied  them  without  ale  or  gin. 
We  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  benevolent  agitators  who  seek 
to  suppress  the  ale-house  and  the  gin-palace,  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  poor  with  public  reading  rooms  and  coffee-houses, 
free  libraries  and  museums,  cheap  concerts  and  exhibitions  for 
the  winter  season;  and  open  parks,  zoological  gardens,  and 
cricket  grounds  for  the  summer.  If  in  the  petitions  for  restric¬ 
tive  legislation  which  they  are  now  preparing,  they  would  incor¬ 
porate  proposals  for  supplying  innocent  recreation  to  the  people, 
they  would  obtain  a  far  more  extensive  support  from  those 
whom  they  desire  to  benefit,  but  who  now  too  often  regard  all 
enactments  tending  to  the  promotion  of  public  morality,  as  the 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  rich  with  the  amusements  of  the 
poor. 

With  this  proviso,  we  wish  God  speed  to  the  champions  of 
Temperance.  In  these  days,  there  is  more  reason  than  ever  to 
weleome  every  means  whieh  may  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
democracy  of  England.  They  who  are  carelessly  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  tlieir  brethren,  and  feel  no  Christian  sympathy  in 
their  monil  ])rogrcs3,  should  now  promote  it,  if  only  from  selfish 
motives.  The  |)olitical  changes  which  are  looming  in  the 
distance,  whatever  sha^ie  they  may  take,  cannot  fail  to  give 
added  power  to  the  poor.  As  years  pass  on,  the  Sovereign 
People  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  absolute  in  its 
sovereignty.  If  Lemuel  was  right,  it  would  be  best  for  all 
parties  that  King  Demos  should  be  a  water-drinker.  And  in  the 
prosjHjet  of  his  reign,  the  rich  have  assuredly  every  rc:v3on  to 
desire  an  appeal  from  Demos  drunk  to  Demos  sober. 
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Art.  III.  —  ^schyli  Tragaedia.  Recensuit  Godofredus 
Hermannus.  2  vols.  Leipzig;  1852. 

T N  venturing  to  pass  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  this  work, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  animated  hy  no 
prejudice  against  continental  scholarship.  Few  educated  men, 
we  should  hope,  would  be  found  at  the  present  day  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  such  a  feeling.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  sixty 
years  ago,  the  imputation  of  being  ‘  sadly  to  seek  in  Greek  ’ 
is  now  much  more  applicable  to  the  English  than  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Even  Porson  himself,  were  he  among  us  again,  would 
scarcely,  we  think,  hazard  a  repetition  of  the  taunt,  in  the  face 
of  the  schools  of  philology  and  exegesis  which  have  arisen  since 
his  time,  mainly  tly  ugh  the  zeal  and  energy  of  foreign  labourers : 
at  any  rate,  he  has  left  no  successor  who  could  take  it  up  with¬ 
out  exposing  himself  to  ridicule.*  For  Hermann  in  particular 


*  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  another  attempt  is  being  made 
to  establish  a  Philological  Journal  in  England.  Its  title  is  the  ‘  Jour- 
‘  nal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,’  so  that  it  includes  not  only 
philology,  commonly  so  called,  in  its  widest  sense,  but  biblical  and 
patristic  exegesis,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The  prospectus  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  to  appear  three  times  a  year  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  resident  managing  committee.  The  locale 
is  certainly  well  chosen,  as  no  other  place  in  England  can  boast  a 
numerous  and  compact  body  of  residents  devoted  to  philological  pur¬ 
suits  :  and  the  names  of  the  Committee  are  such  as  to  afford  every 
hope  that  the  effort  made  will  be  thoroughly  vigorous  and  well  sus¬ 
tained.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Mayor,  of  St  John’s  College,  has  recently 
distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  a  school  edition  of  Juve¬ 
nal,  which,  for  really  ripe  scholarship,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literature,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  continental  criticism, 
ancient  and  modern,  is  unsurpassed,  we  do  not  say  among  English 
school  books,  but  among  English  editions  generally.  The  first  num¬ 
ber,  published  last  March,  contains  several  papers  of  great  interest, 
some  rather  elaborate,  others  partaking  of  the  nature  of  *  Notes  and 
*■  Queries.’  An  article  of  the  former  class,  on  Lucretius,  by  ^Ir. 
Munro,  of  Trinity  College,  induces  us  to  hope  that  ‘  the  greatest  of 
‘  extant  Latin  poets’  may  ere  long  find  an  English  editor  not  un¬ 
worthy  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Lachmann.  Foreign  philological 
perio<licals  are  laid  under  requisition,  materials  being  extracted  or 
abstracted  from  several  of  them,  while  a  resume  of  the  contents  of 
all  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Number.  Germany,  we  trust,  will  not 
be  slow  to  return  the  complimemt.  In  the  Second  Number,  which  has 
just  appeared,  a  paper  on  Mr.  Grote’s  view  of  the  Sophists,  and 
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we  have  long  cherished  the  most  unfeigned  respect,  as  one  whoy 
years  before  his  death,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  scho¬ 
lars  of  his  generation.  When  every  deduction  has  been  made 
on  account  of  the  rashness  of  youth,  or  the  over-subtlety  of  age, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  hardly  any  one  has  done  so  much  for 
the  study  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  not  to  mention  his  services, 
liowever  desultorily  rendered,  to  other  departments  of  classical 
literature,  and  especially  to  Greek  grammar  as  such.  His 
Sophocles  is,  in  our  judgment,  his  most  successful  effort,  as  a 
specimen  of  textual  and  explanatory  criticism  combined ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  keep  his  hand  too  long 
on  the  tablet,  and  efface  by  additional  touches  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  plays  some  of  the  features  which  gave  most 
value  to  the  earlier,  .^schylus  had  already  derived  considerable 
benefit  from  him  when  the  present  publication  appeared.  His 
Observationes  Criticce,  so  long  ago  as  1798,  though  full  of 
things  which  were  rejected  by  his  own  maturer  judgment  no 
less  than  by  that  of  subsequent  editors,  contributed  mainly  in 
at  least  one  memorable  instance  (that  of  the  Koppos  in  the 
Choephoroe)  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  harmony  where 
all  before  was  chaos  and  unintelligible  discord.  His  review  of 
Muller’s  Eumenides,  though  it  may  have  failed  to  discredit 
the  antiquarian  or  a;sthetical  value  of  the  work  against  which 
it  was  directed,  was  probably  of  more  substantive  importance 
as  a  critique  on  the  text  of  the  play  than  any  regular  edition. 
A  few  unquestionable  corrections  of  passages  in  the  extant 
plays  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Opuscula,  which  also 
contain  various  dissertations  on  the  lost  dramas,  uniting  the 
minute  sagacity  of  a  verbal  emendator  with  something  of  the 
imagination  of  a  reconstructive  artist  A  complete  edition  of 
.idiischylus  was  understood  to  have  been  the  labour  of  his  life 
— the  point  to  which  his  earliest  and  latest  studies,  however 
widely  extended,  alike  converged.  He  regarded  it  as  his  own 
ground ;  and  the  rough  language  in  which  he  occasionally  broke 
silence  to  warn  off  trespassers,  far  from  being  generally  resented, 
was  accepted  by  common  consent  as  evidence  of  legitimate  pro¬ 
prietorship.  If  the  disappointment  is  great,  it  is  precisely 
because  the  hof^es  were  high.  We  supposed  that  Hermann 
could  tell  us  more  about  .^schylus  than  any  other  man;  and 
now  that  the  oracle  has  spoken,  it  is  mortifying  to  find  so  much 


another  on  the  Martyrdom,  are  the  chief  pieces  de  resistance.  We 
recouiinend  the  undertaking  strongly  to  the  support  of  our  classical 
readers. 
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that  we  should  gladly  forget,  and  so  little  that  we  should  care 
to  remember. 

AVe  are  aware  that  even  this  expression  of  disappointment, 
though  the  feelings  from  which  it  springs  are  those  of  previous 
gratitude  and  admiration,  may  appear  to  some  no  less  un¬ 
reasonable  than  undutiful.  Mr.  Paley,  in  the  preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  Eumenides — one  of  a  series  which  we  desire 
in  passing  to  commend  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers  — 
has  already  anticipated  such  a  complaint  as  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  to  make.  *  Video,’  he  says,  *  non  defuturos,  qui  cum 
‘  nostri  poeta;  reliquLas  tanquam  ab  altero  .^culapio  e  mortuis 

*  excitatas  cxpectasscnt,  nunc  inani  spe  decepti  iniquius  in 
‘  magnum  virum  invehantur.  Quod  potuit  ille  efficere,  et 

*  quantum  humanx  doctrina:  concessum  crat,  ut  quae  vel  in 
‘  lingua;  ac  metri  leges  peccata,  vel  contra  poetae  mentem 
‘  mutata  a  librariis  sibi  viderentur  indicaret,  id  quidem  oflicium 
‘  ./llschylo  scite  et  diligenter  praestitisse  putandus  est :  quod  non 

*  potuit,  ut  amissa  revocaret,  vitiata  in  integrum  certa  con- 
‘  jeetura  ubique  restitueret,  judicio  in  omnibus  probo  nec  postea 
‘  ab  aliis  in  dubium  vocando  uteretur,  haec  ab  eo  sani  homines 
‘  non  flagitabant.’  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  deny  the 
positions  on  which  this  counter  plea  is  based.  No  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  ever  cxj)ected  Hermann  to  achieve  impossibilities, 
to  restore  every  passage  with  infallible  certainty,  or  to  pass 
irreversible  judgments  on  every  controverted  point.  What  was 
expected  was,  that  his  would  be  the  edition  of  .^schylus, 
surpassing  those  of  his  predecessors  in  proportion  to  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  his  rank  in  the  literary  hierarchy,  and  the  pro¬ 
tractedness  of  the  labour  bestowed.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
he  has  exposed  and  corrected  what  he  conceived  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  language,  the  metre,  or  the  sense :  but  we  cannot 
accept  this  result  as  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  human  learn¬ 
ing,  or,  indeed,  as  anything  more  than  is  commonly  performed 
by  every  editor  of  a  classical  author,  however  insignificant.  The 
question  is,  whether  his  conceptions  of  the  evils  and  their 
remedies  are  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  other 
critics  as  right;  and  to  this  we  hope  to  give  some  answer 
as  we  proceed.  If  we  admit  that  even  the  most  eminent 
scholars  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a  transcendental  standard,  we 
contend  no  less  that  even  the  most  eminent  scholars  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  give  laws  to  themselves. 

AVith  regard  to  the  general  requisites  for  an  edition  of 
iEschylus  there  can  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  author,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  any,  is  that 
he,  more  than  most  of  the  classics,  requires  and  repays  labour ; 
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the  labour  of  constituting  the  text,  and  the  labour  of  in¬ 
terpreting  it.  The  history  of  .^schylean  criticism  alone  might 
form  a  moderately  sized  volume.  Even  within  the  last  fifty 
years  great  advances  have  been  made.  The  celebrated  Glasgow 
./Eschylus,  though  not  what  Person  would  have  made  it,  was 
deservedly  accepted  at  the  time  as  a  standard  text;  but  no 
one  now  would  dream  of  reprinting  it.  For  the  reformation 
which  has  since  been  made,  we  have  to  thank  not  only  the 
sagacity  of  the  critic,  but  the  industry  of  the  collator.  Till 
very  lately,  the  original  text,  as  generally  received,  the  corpus 
vile  on  which  editors  made  their  experiments,  was  not  the 
text  of  the  MSS.,  but  the  text  as  arranged  by  the  early  editors, 
Tumebus  and  Vettori.  The  !MSS.  had  indeed  been  examined, 
not  only  by  those  editors,  but  by  subsequent  scholars :  but  the 
collations  vrere  very  imperfect  and  not  always  acted  upon,  even 
when  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  attending  to  them.  Even 
Wellauer’s  edition,  which  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the 
first  systematic  attempt  to  construct  a  text  upon  external 
evidence,  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  an  exponent  of  the  authority 
to  which  it  appeals;  while  Blomfield’s  apparatus  criticus  is 
nearly  valueless,  except  as  regards  some  of  the  inferior  copies. 
The  great  desideratum  of  all,  a  scrupulously  accurate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  oldest  MS.,  the  Mediccan,  can  only  now  be  said  to 
have  been  achieved,  the  collation  made  for  Weigel  in  1827, 
though  an  improvement  upon  Salvini’s  in  the  last  century,  being 
disfigured  by  a  singular  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
undertaking  it,  who  allowed  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the 
MS.  sanctioned  certain  novelties  in  the  edition  (Schiitz’s),  with 
which  he  unfortunately  chose  to  compare  it.  Whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  subject  the  other  MSS.  to  an  equally  searching 
investigation  is  itself  a  disputed  point,  which  has  been  already 
ruled  in  one  way  at  Leyden,  and  in  another  at  Leipsic.*  In 
strictness  of  procedure,  experiment  ought  to  begin  only  where 
observation  ends :  practically,  however,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
critics  should  have  called  in  the  aid  of  conjecture  before  they 
had  exhausted  manuscinpt  resources.  The  result  is  that  much 
is  constantly  done  that  requires  to  be  undone  again ;  but  much 
also  remains  unshaken.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  true  reading  has 


*  Cobet  (Oratio  de  Arte  Interpretandi,  pp.  105-6.),  declares  his 
positive  conviction  that  all  the  MSS.  of  .®schylus  may  be  shown  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Mediccan  copy,  which  consequently  he 
thinks  the  only  one  worth  consulting.  Haupt,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Hermann,  vol.  i.  p.  ix.)  speaks  of  three  MSS.  (the  Venetian,  the 
Florentine,  and  the  Neapolitan)  as  belonging  to  a  different  family. 
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been  found  to  have  been  actually  anticipated  by  the  ‘divination’ 
of  the  philologer ;  in  other  instances,  his  conjectures  maintain 
their  own  ground,  not  weakened,  if  not  confirmed,  by  subsequent 
discovery.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
constituent  powers  has  contributed  more  during  the  period  we 
are  speaking  of  to  the  restoration  of  jEschylus’  genuine  text, 
where  both  have  done  so  much.  In  themselves  they  are 
perfectly  harmonious,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  human  one¬ 
sidedness  rarely  allows  them  to  be  wielded  by  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  so  that  we  have  to  balance  the  acuteness  of  a  Blomfield 
against  the  scrupulousness  of  a  Klausen,  and  obtain  a  tertium 
quid  different  from  either.  For  the  future,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  is  to  conjecture  we  must  mainly  look  to  teach  us  what 
.^schylus  wrote  in  the  many  passages  where  ‘  time,  and  chance, 
‘  and  worser  ignorance  ’  have  effaced  his  autograph.  Manu¬ 
script  stores  are  essentially  finite ;  conjecture,  even  when  most 
strictly  limited  to  the  materials  placed  before  it,  is  nearly  in¬ 
exhaustible.  The  more  obvious  restorations  have  been  made 
already ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  JEschylus  became  the 
property  of  a  reading  age  had  not  effected  at  least  thus  much ; 
though  even  there,  from  time  to  time,  accident  reveals  to  us 
something  which  Avas  lying  all  the  while  close  to  the  surface. 
But  operations  may  still  be  carried  on  further  underground : 
paleography  has  as  yet  done  little  for  us,  compared  with  Avhat 
it  might  do  if  once  it  were  studied  systematically,  as  the  Leyden 
school  of  critics  would  recommend:  and  any  one  who  Avould 
combine  the  comprehensive  research  of  the  German  archeo¬ 
logists  with  that  practised  textual  acumen  which  they  wanted 
or  disdained,  might,  we  are  persuaded,  produce  results  which 
would  be  as  informing  to  the  disciples  of  Hermann  as  to  those 
of  Muller. 

If  w'e  have  hitherto  dwelt  exclusively  on  the  text  of  .^schylus, 
its  condition  and  its  requirements,  it  is  not  that  we  wish  to 
undervalue  the  other  great  department  of  editorial  duty,  that 
of  interpretation.  Strange,  indeed,  it  would  be  if  the  language 
of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  classic  authors  were 
really  of  more  impoilance  than  the  matter — the  husk  than  the 
kernel  which  it  contains :  strange,  too,  if  in  an  edition  of  one 
confessedly  among  the  most  diflScult  of  Greek  writers,  the  text 
alone  should  require  attention,  while  the  meaning  might  safely 
be  left  to  make  itself  clear  to  the  reader.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
just  hinted,  a  deep  and  thoughtful  insight  into  the  sense  of 
.^schylus  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  only  to  determine  what 
his  words  are  likely  to  have  been.  Many  a  rash  and  confident 
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gwess  would  have  been  spared  if  its  promulgator  had  only  taken 
pains  carefully  to  consider  the  passage  which  he  proposed  to 
amend,  to  observe  the  comparative  significance  of  each  mem 
her  of  the  sentence,  and  even  of  each  word,  as  indicated  by 
its  order,  and  to  examine  the  connexion  of  the  sentiment  with 
that  of  the  speech  or  strophe  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  instances  where  verbal  results,  which  critical 
sagacity,  though  disciplined  by  palaeography,  might  have  looked 
for  in  vain,  have  suggested  themselves  to  a  mind  enabled  by 
experience  and  sympathy  to  realise  the  type  on  which  the 
author  was  working.  But  we  are  discussing  iEschylus  with 
reference  to  Hermann ;  and  Hermann’s  annotations  unfor¬ 
tunately  cannot  be  called  exegetical.  This  is  indeed  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  we  have  conceived  ourselves  entitled  to 
express  our  disappointment  with  them.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  there  was  some  reason  to  argue  a  fortiori  from 
Sophocles  to  iEschylus,  and  expect  that  an  editor,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  with  success  an  explanation  of  most  of  the  obscurities  in 
the  easier  writer,  would  undertake  to  deal  with  those  presented 
by  the  more  difficult.  In  general  he  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 
His  notes  are  little  more  than  a  series  of  decrees  about  the  text, 
not  unlike  Dindorfs,  except  that  the  legislative  *  scribendum  ’ 
is  occasionally  exchanged  for  the  executive  ‘  scrips!.’  Some¬ 
times  he  is  at  the  pains  to  translate,  though  he  rarely  enters  into 
arguments  to  vindicate,  his  own  conjectural  readings.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  he  has  a  grammatical  or  lexicographical  note,  which 
reminds  us  of  his  better  manner,  discussing  a  word  or  analysing 
a  phrase.  But  a  commentary  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
—  ‘  commentarius,  quern  vocant  perpetuus,’  as  Elmsley  said, — 
he  has  not  written.  Possibly  the  scoffs  levelled  by  the  Miiller 
school  at  ‘  notes  of  the  ordinary  sort,’  induced  him  to  maintain 
as  a  point  of  honour  what  may  originally  have  been  as  much 
a  matter  of  accident  as  one  of  principle.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  determination,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  an  unhappy  one.  In  the  comparatively  few  instances 
where  he  has  written  an  exegetical  note,  we  are  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  question  his  judgment ;  but  we  should  certainly  have 
wished  to  see  that  judgment  exercised  more  frequently.  As  it 
is,  there  is  something  mortifying  and  almost  irritating  in  fol¬ 
lowing  him  through  such  a  play  as  the  ChoephortB  (on  the 
Agamemnon  he  is  much  more  explicit)  without  hearing  a  word 
about  the  great  majority  of  the  questions  which  an  interpreter 
might  be  expected  to  answer.  He  may  have  thought  that  the 
exegetical  part  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  had  been  sufficiently 
performed  by  Schiitz,  on  whom  he  seems  to  have  looked  with 
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some  respect,  possibly  from  early  association  ;  but  why  did  he 
not  say  that  ho  wished  to  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  his 
meritorious  but  tedious  predecessor  in  all  cases  where  dissent 
was  not  expressed  ?  Questionable  as  the  preference  would  have 
been,  as  against  Klauscn,  the  eommentator  of  all  others  (we 
borrow  the  language  of  our  southern  contemporary*)  ‘  who  has 
‘  entered  into  the  spirit,  and  laboured  to  unravel  the  thoughts, 

*  of  his  author,’  the  course  pursued  would  at  any  rate  have  been 
intelligible.  As  it  is,  Hermann  has,  to  say  the  least,  laid  him¬ 
self  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  regarded  the  whole  duty  of 
an  inteqjreter  with  a  contempt  which  cannot  but  recoil  on  its 
subject.  Felicity  in  textual  criticism  is  a  rare  gift,  the  absence 
of  which  need  not  derogate  from  the  sterling  value  of  an  edition, 
as  Klausen’s  example  shows :  painstaking  and  thoughtful  exe¬ 
gesis  is  a  requisite  for  every  day  use,  such  as  every  annotator  is 
bound  to  provide.  Hermann  has  neglected  the  safer  course: 
has  he  succeeded  in  the  more  perilous  ? 

One  important  admission  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  make  at 
the  outset.  As  exhibiting  the  MSS.  data  for  the  formation  of 
a  correct  text,  this  edition  is  superior  to  any  that  have  preceded 
it.  It  gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
satisfactory  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  throughout,  an  office 
which  Franz  had  already  performed  in  part  in  his  Greek  and 
German  Oresteia.  The  readings  of  the  inferior  copies  are  also 
presented,  some  of  them  from  collations  or  excerpta  made  for 
the  puqjose :  and  three  IMSS.  of  separate  plays  (the  Supplices, 
the  Prometheus,  and  the  Septem  contra  Thebas'),  none  of  them 
of  any  great  value,  have  been  examined  for  the  first  time.  A 
full  account  of  these  MSS.  authorities  is  given  in  the  preface, 
which  is  written  by  Maurice  Haupt,  Hermann’s  son-in-law  and 
literary  executor.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the 
completeness  of  the  work  as  a  resume  of  the  suggestions  of 
former  scholars  —  the  other  section,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the 
historical  department  of  textual  criticism.  In  this  respect  it 
does  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of 
Schiitz,  most  of  whose  conjectures,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  interpretations,  the  world  has  long  since  agreed  to  forget. 
Blomficld,  too,  occupies  rather  a  disproportionate  place,  being 
not  only  mentioned  fre<iuently,  but  occasionally  glanced  at  with 
an  indirect  dexterity  of  allusion  which  presumes,  as  it  betrays, 
such  knowledge  as  only  a  rival  is  likely  to  possess.  Whether 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  more  cause  to  feel  flattered  or 
aggrieved  by  this  persevering  attention,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say : 


Quarterly  lieview,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  375. 
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even  a  casual  reader,  however,  may  perceive  that  he  is  singled 
out  for  dispai*agement,  as  a  representative  of  English  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  particular  as  a  follower  of  Porson.  That  great  man 
himself,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  repeatedly  adverted  to 
with  an  asperity  which  argues  ill  for  Hermann’s  magnanimity, 
and  sometimes  discredits  his  judgment.  Thus,  in  a  note  on 
Aijam.  713.  (here,  as  elsewhere,  we  follow  Hermann’s  own 
numeration),  he  says,  ‘  Porsonus  ojcaaKuiov  S’  edidit,  quern  omnes 

*  secuti  sunt :  Porsonus  enim  si  prajsul  soloccismum  facit,  quis 

*  non  redamtruet  olli  ?  ’  and  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  canon 
of  his  own,  confirming  it  by  an  arbitrary  correction  of  a  passage 
at  variance  with  it :  while  on  v.  817.  of  the  same  play  he  rejects 
one  of  Porson’s  most  self-evident  corrections  with  a  similar 
sneer  at  the  applause  with  which  it  has  been  greeted — ‘  Inutilis 
‘  est  ista  conjcctura,  obsequium  ridiculum.’  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  distinguish  very  few  references,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
anything  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  tw'enty  years.  This, 
of  course,  was  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable.  The  Supplices, 
as  Hanpt  informs  us,  is  the  only  play  which  had  been  finally 
prepared  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death :  the  notes  on 
some,  at  least,  of  the  otheis  were  evidently  written  much  earlier 
— judging  from  internal  evidence  we  should  say  between  1820 
and  1830,  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  Blomfield’s  various 
editions.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  occasionally  did  alter  what  he 
had  then  written,  sometimes  inserting  second  thoughts  of  his 
own,  and  those  not  always  the  best,  sometimes  incorporating  the 
remarks  of  others.  Where  he  refers  to  a  book  on  one  passage, 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  he  looked  at  it,  how'ever  slightly,  on 
others  ;  so  that  he  must  be  supposed  to  ignore  what  he  does  not 
mention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  find  that  he 
scarcely  ever  acknowledges  the  existence  of  subsequent  critics, 
except  to  note  their  coincidence  with  his  own  unpublished  views: 
and  e^en  there,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  shown,  his  attention  is  some¬ 
times  at  fault.  It  is  little  to  say  that  he  constantly  passes  over 
sub  silentio  conjectures  far  exceeding  his  own  in  plausibility, 
such  as  Paley’s  dav^ij  for  svxv  in  Choepk.  56.,  or  Linwood’s 

euTOTTiu - for  is  to  irdv - oi'/ccuv  in  JEum.  1024. :  yet 

this  would  be  enough  greatly  to  detract  from  the  utility  of  an 
edition  laying  claim  to  completeness.  But  there  are  cases 
where  he  betrays  no  consciousness,  in  text  or  notes,  of  unques¬ 
tioned  or  unquestionable  restorations,  such  as  it  would  be  equally 
perilous  to  an  editor's  reputation  to  challenge  and  to  pass  by. 
The  most  glaring  instance  of  this  kind  is  \nAyam.  1081.,  where 
Dindorf’s  emendation,  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
accepted  universally,  Kaipia  for  koI  Sopia,  is  absolutely  ignored. 
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and  7a  8opi,  an  infelicitous  guess  of  his  own,  proposed  ori¬ 
ginally  in  the  appendix  to  Humboldt’s  version,  enthroned  in  the 
text.  From  the  stress  which  he  lays  in  his  note  on  the 
absence  of  the  Kai  as  an  advantage  peculiar  to  his  own  reading, 
•we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  aware 
t)f  anything  better:  but  it  is  simply  marvellous  that  in 
retouching,  as  he  evidently  did,  his  notes  on  the  play,  he  should 
"have  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  an  omission.  Another  cor¬ 
rection,  equally  certain,  though  of  later  date,  of  which,  as 
the  reviewer  of  Franz’s  book  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher,  he 
must  have  been  aware,  but  of  which  his  notes  contain  no 
mention,  is  Franz  and  Ahrens’  kXvts  Si  yd  •)(6ovi(ov  re  rifial, 
for  Ta  ‘x.^ovltov  TSTCfieu  (the  original  reading  of  the  Med.  MS., 
altered  by  a  later  hand  into  TerifjJvai) ;  and  this  when  he  has 
actually  thought  it  worth  while  to  repudiate  Tirrivd,  his  original 
conjecture,  ingenious  as  it  is,  and  accepted  by  most  of  the 
later  editors,  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  the  true  read¬ 
ing,  in  favour  of  another  fancy  of  far  less  plausibility,  TTporijia. 
Of  course  in  censuring  the  shortcomings  of  a  posthumous  work, 
which  was  never  subjected  to  a  final  revision,  we  must  always 
be  more  or  less  judging  in  the  dark :  but  we  think  we  can  see 
that  this  contemptuous  want  of  deference  to  the  labours  of  his 
younger  brethren  was  as  much  the  result  of  design  as  of 
accident.  Innovating  as  was  his  spirit,  he  did  not  choose 
entirely  to  disconnect  himself  from  those  who  preceded  him  : 
Schtitz,  as  we  have  said,  he  treats  with  decency  and  atten¬ 
tion:  to  Auratus  he  more  than  once  {Agam.  900.  1396.) 
assigns  a  preeminence  which  does  not  seem  to  us  altogether 
merited:  and  on  one  unhappy  occasion  (^Agam.  1131.)  he 
adopts  a  conjecture  of  Canter’s,  which  our  respect  for  that 
father  of  JEschylean  criticism  would  have  led  us  to  bury  in 
oblivion,  changing  ffepfwvovs,  a  word  unmistakeably  genuine, 
into  deppitv  ovs,  and  thus  making  Cassandra  talk  of  pressing 
her  glowing  ear  (! !)  to  earth.  But  in  his  own  generation  he 
preferred  to  stand  alone  as  a  restorer  of  the  text  of  .^schylus : 
the  process  was  to  go  on  exclusively  within  the  precincts  of  the 
L<eipsic  Augusteum,  and  the  re-edified  marble  was  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  with  no  name  but  his.  *  Godofredus  Hermannus  sic 
*  cogitavit.’ 

There  is  indeed  no  lack  of  material  for  estimating  Her¬ 
mann’s  own  labours  on  the  text.  His  notes  consist  almost 
entirely  of  verbal  criticism,  for  the  most  part  very  briefly  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  volume  which  contains  them  is  one  of  674 
octavo  pages,  printed  in  small  type.  So  far  as  bulk  goes, 
no  one  need  be  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  this  work  of 
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a  life-time.  We  doubt  whether  any  previous  critic  —  ex¬ 
cept  those  whose  prurigo  corrigendi  has  been  their  infamy 
rather  than  their  fame,  —  has  attempted  so  complete  a  re¬ 
construction.  He  may  fairly  be  said,  in  language  which  we 
have  heard  employed  eulogistically,  to  have  made  .^schylus  a 
new  book.  These  alterations,  nearly  without  an  exception,  are 
incorporated  into  the  text,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
first  volume.  The  result  is  a  recension  which  differs  as  much 
from  Dindorf’s  (we  are  speaking  of  Dindorf’s  first  edition,  not 
of  that  of  1851,)  as  Dindorrs  differs  from  the  readings  of  the 
MSS.  The  whole  aggregate  of  the  corrections  which,  intro¬ 
duced  by  preceding  editors,  have  been  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  critical  world,  does  not,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  exceed  in  importance  —  probably  not  in  numbers  — 
those  which  Hermann  has  brought  in  by  his  own  authority. 
Readers  who  wish  to  see  what  changes  may  be  wrought  by  a 
great  critic  upon  a  great  author  must  be  referred  in  future,  not 
to  Bentley’s  Horace,  but  to  Hermann’s  .®schylus. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time  least  satisfactory 
ways  of  removing  difficulties  in  the  classics,  is  to  suppose 
their  texts  to  be  imperfect.  Emendation,  which  is  commonly 
stigmatised  for  its  facility,  is  really,  when  properly  regarded, 
a  difficult  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  it  involves  the  discovery  of 
a  word  or  words  at  once  probable  internally  and  externally 
resembling  the  original  reading :  but  the  hypothesis  of  a  lacuna^ 
at  least  in  the  didogue  of  a  play,  as  a  general  rule  requires 
nothing  more  than  that  the  critic  should  not  see  any  con¬ 
nexion  in  the  passage  as  it  stands,  and  should  see  a  connexion 
somewhere  else  in  his  own  imagination.  The  limits  which  the 
litera  scripta  ordinarily  imposes  on  editorial  fancies  are  here 
entirely  removed,  the  annotator  being  at  liberty  to  insert  as 
many  or  as  few  lines  as  he  pleases,  and  thus  to  give  the  sense 
any  direction  that  may  suit  his  pleasure.  So  simple  a  method 
of  dealing  with  language  could  hardly  be  expected  long  to 
remain  the  peculiar  property  of  philologers:  accordingly  we 
find  it  exemplified  daily  in  street  hand-bills,  in  which  the 
words  in  laige  capitals,  the  uncial  letters  in  short,  bear  one 
meaning  if  read  by  themselves,  and  another  if  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  intermediate  lines  in  smaller  type  which  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  advertisement.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  existence  of  lacuna  is  abstractedly  impossible  or  even  un¬ 
likely,  nor  that  critical  acumen  may  not  obtain  a  legitimate 
triumph  by  detecting  them,  finding  regulation  for  itself  in  the 
unmistakeable  indications  supplied  by  the  passage  which  it 
assumes  to  be  fragmentary:  but  we  know  that  in  .^schylus 
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scarcely  a  single  case  of  the  omission  even  of  a  single  line  in 
iambics,  trochaics,  or  anapaests,  not  proclaimed,  as  in  the  so¬ 
litary  instance  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ckoephoras,  by  an  ob¬ 
vious  deficiency  in  the  jNlSS.,  can  be  said  to  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  tlie  critics.*  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  do  not  think  it  raises  a  presumption  in  Hermann’s 
favour  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  this  licence  of 
conjecture  far  more  unsparingly  than  any  editor  within  our 
knowledge.  The  continuity  of  his  text  is  broken  by  upwards 
of  forty  supposed  lacuna,  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  which  have 
made  their  existence  suspected  before  his  time.  We  cannot 
stop  to  discuss  all  these  new  discoveries,  but  we  will  take  those 
which  occur  in  the  first  play  in  the  volume,  the  Supplices,  as 
specimens  of  the  class.  On  v.  218.  Hermann  says,  ‘Aliquot 
‘  versus  post  hunc  excidisse,  quibus  adventum  regis  indicabat 
‘  Danaus,  ostendi  in  Annalibus  Vindobonensibus,  vol.  C.  p.  179.’ 
We  are  unfortunately  unacqumnted  with  the  article  referred 
to :  but  we  can  perfectly  understand  that  an  editor  may  con¬ 
sider  the  transition  from  v.  218.  to  v.  219.  rather  abrupt,  and 
think  that  some  verses  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  King 
would  form  an  appropriate  bridge.  The  point  however  is.  Does 
the  passage  as  we  find  it  in  the  MSS.  involve  any  such  saltus 
mortalis  as  ./Kschylus  is  not  likely  to  have  taken?  We  cannot 
think  that  it  does.  Danaus  in  his  first  speech  mentioned  the 
distant  approach  of  the  royal  cortege,  nor  was  he  called  upon 
to  repeat  the  announcement,  especially  after  having  given  it  so 
conspicuous  a  place,  as  the  fact  on  which  his  subsequent  in¬ 
junctions  were  to  depend;  while  w.  219,  220.  come  in  na¬ 
turally  as  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject,  serving  to  connect 
the  second  speech  with  the  first,  the  oTivofivdla  being  a  kind  of 
digression.  The  second  instance,  which  supposes  the  omission 
of  a  line  after  v.  296.,  deserves  more  consideration  than  we  can  at 
present  give  to  it,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  passage  which  we  have 
already  in  our  last  note  ventured  to  pronounce  confused :  we 
must  remark,  however,  that  Hermann’s  supposition  necessitates 
a  very  questionable  alteration  in  v.  293.,  so  that  there  is  at 
least  one  strong  argument  against  it.  The  next  passage  (vv.  463. 
sqq  .)  we  would  explain  as  it  stands,  by  connecting  kXoBovs  re 
TovTovs  with  6e9,  so  as  to  introduce  the  familiar  .^schylean 
construction  of  re  and  a  finite  verb  with  a  participle ;  but 
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even  failing  this,  we  think  it  would  be  less  hazardous  to  suppose 
a  slight  corruption  with  other  commentators  than  to  supply  a 
line  with  Hermann.  The  insertion  after  v.  740.  we  need  not 
notice,  as  it  is  not  Hermann’s  own  but  Mr.  Paley’s,  who  him¬ 
self  in  his  second  edition  speaks  less  confidently  of  it.  Still  more 
gratuitous  is  the  supposition,  that  two  lines  have  been  lost  in 
the  dialogue  between  the  King  and  Hendd  (vv.  882.  sqq.) 
Whatever  be  the  reading  of  v.  885.,  we  can  see  no  objection  to 
taking  it,  as  all  the  commentators  have  taken  it,  as  the  natural 
retort  to  v.  882.  The  King  tells  the  Herald  that  he  is  not  con¬ 
ducting  himself  like  a  ^evof :  the  Herald  replies,  that  in  com¬ 
mitting  the  act  complained  of,  he  is  only  reclaiming  his  own. 
Of  vv.  913.  sqq.,  where  the  passage  is  first  transposed  and  then 
pronounced  imperfect,  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
below.  The  lacuna  after  v.  940.  (originally  indicated  by 
Wellauer)  is  supposed  to  be  established  partly  by  metricM 
considerations,  as  the  King’s  speech  is  thought  to  be  antistrophic 
to  that  of  the  Chorus,  partly  on  grounds  of  sense,  v.  944.  being 
considered  too  abrupt  for  the  opening  of  an  address :  both  reasons, 
however,  will  vanish  if  (as  has  been  suggested  in  an  article 
in  the  ‘Christian  liemembrancer ’  for  April  1852),  we  assign 
vv.  944 — 948.,  no  less  than  the  preceding  lines,  to  the  Chorus, 
an  arrangement  which  will  further  obviate  the  necessity,  other¬ 
wise  imperative,  of  adopting  Hermann’s  change  of  BfjuoiBss  into 
BfuoiBas  in  v.  496.  The  passage  from  v.  968.  to  v.  972.  is 
another  which  may,  we'think,  be  set  right  without  inserting  a 
line  after  v.  969.,  but  we  must  reserve  the  details  for  a  note.* 

*  We  would  propose  to  read  the  passage  thus  : — 

Oijpec  Sc  Krjpaiyovffi  Kai  fipoTaii  (rt  finv ;) 
rot  k'vtiSaXa  irTtpovvra  rot  TrtcoarijBij 
Kapirutfiara  ord^oi'tf,  d  Ktjpvercrti  Kv^iDtc, 

Kaotpa  KoiXvovtrcv,  aic  fitvEiv  op^. 

The  reading  of  the  first  three  lines,  which,  though  not  identical 
with  Hermann’s,  is  singularly  confirmed  by  it,  has  been  already 
suggested  in  the  article  in  the  ‘Christian  Remembrancer  ’  just  referred 
to.  In  the  fourth,  we  have  profited  by  Hermann’s  correction,  wc 
fttvtiv  opf,  which  he  explains,  ‘  ut  maneant  intra  terminum,’  rwXvw 
being  constructed  with  wc,  and  the  infinitive  as  in  Thucyd.  7.  36. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to  have  seen  the  full  value  of  his 
own  conjecture,  as  he  understands  the  expression  fiivtiv  Sp^  of  beasts 
remaining  within  their  bounds.  We  think  it  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  Eumen.  927,  8.  (ed.  Herm.)  <b\oyn6q  r  oftpLaTorrrtpfjs 
^vTuy,  TO  ufi  wtpay  opoy  ronuty,  from  which  we  are  inclined  to  infer 
a  technical  use  of  opoc,  as  signifying  the  bounds  which  a  plant  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  break  when  it  developes.  Thus  the  sense  is,  that  the  spoilers 
damage  the  ripe  fruit,  and  hinder  the  imripe  from  coming  to,  ma¬ 
turity. 
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This  closes  the  list  of  instances  from  the  Supplices,  in  which, 
as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  there  is  only  one  that,  in  our 
judgment,  shows  any  signs  of  a  lacuna:  and  even  those,  as  the 
passage  stands,  are  exceedingly  equivocal.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  specimens  chosen  have  been  rather  favourable  than 
the  reverse.  The  play,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  only  one  for  the 
publication  of  which  Hermann  is  entirely  responsible  :  it  is  also 
the  one  in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  succeeded  best ;  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  it  is,  though  not  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  nor,  on  the  whole,  the  most  corrupt,  the  play  where  there 
is  most  cause  for  suspecting  mutilation.  We  are  reflecting  not 
on  Hermann,  but  on  the  system  which  he  has  pursued ;  not  on 
his  ill  success  in  looking  for  lacunae,  but  on  the  principle  of 
looking  for  them  at  all.  In  one  respect,  however,  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  special  censure ;  and  we 
mention  it  the  rather  because  the  offence  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Supplices,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  his  latest  thoughts ;  we  mean  that  he  more  than  once 
inserts  lines  of  his  own  composition  in  the  text  —  a  piece  of 
temerity  which  we  scarcely  know  how  to  characterise.  It  is 
true  that  he  distinguishes  them  from  their  neighbours  by  as¬ 
terisks  :  but  that  is  hardly  sufficient.  An  intruder  into  a  house 
may  not  be  disguised  as  one  of  the  family;  but  he  is  an  intruder 
still. 

With  respect  to  lacunae  in  the  choral  parts,  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Their  existence  rests  on  tangible  external  evidence, 
that  of  the  metre,  the  correspondence  of  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe  acting  as  a  check  upon  arbitrary  hypothesis.  It  is  true 
that  this  evidence  is  not  absolute,  but  only  presumptive,  as 
where  strophe  and  antistrophe  differ,  it  may  be  that  the  one  is 
redundant,  not  that  the  other  is  imperfect  —  a  point  pressed 
some  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dyer,  who  re¬ 
marks  on  the  great  numerical  disproportion  between  the  lacunae 
in  the  Choral  Odes  of  .^schylus  and  those  in  the  dialogue,  and 
proceeds  with  some  ingenuity,  though  not  always  in  a  felicitous 
or  scholarlike  manner,  to  remedy  several  of  the  more  important 
of  the  former  class  by  the  omission  of  words  which  he  judges 
superfluous.  The  fact  of  the  disproportion,  as  exhibited  in 
every  edition  before  Hermann’s,  is  plain,  but  its  argumentative 
value  is  rather  questionable,  as  Mr.  Dyer  on  his  hypothesis  has 
to  account  for  the  preponderance  of  interpolations  in  the  lyrical 
parts,  and  the  consideration  which  he  would  doubtless  adduce — 
the  greater  comparative  ignorance  of  the  metre  on  the  part  of 
the  transcribers — would  explain  subtractions  at  least  as  well  as 
additions.  Thus  it  is  only  by  the  style  and  sense  of  the  pas- 
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e»ge  under  dispute  in  each  case  that  the  plausibility  of  either 
supposition  can  be  tested :  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe 
that  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  the  text  of  ^schylus’ 
choruses  has  suffered  more  from  omission  than  from  insertion. 
Here,  accordingly,  Hermann’s  text  does  not  differ  so  materially 
from  that  of  his  predecessors  as  to  call  for  special  notice.  We 
have  to  remark,  indeed,  especially  in  the  Supplices  and  the  Persce^ 
the  same  practice  which  we  censured  just  now, — that  of  patching 
up  the  rents  in  the  author  with  shreds  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
critic.  The  effect  is  less  offensive  in  the  present  than  in  the 
former  case,  because  the  proceeding  itself  is  in  general  less 
arbitrary.  The  deficiency  is  mostly  a  recognised  fact,  not  an 
individual  crotchet :  and  the  attempt  to  supply  it  rarely  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  a  word  or  two,  so  that  it  seems  scarcely  bolder 
than  an  ordinary  conjectural  emendation.  Instances  might  be 
quoted  in  which  the  missing  word  is  so  plainly  pointed  out  by 
the  metre  and  the  sense  of  a  passage,  that  an  editor  is  justified 
in  inserting  it  propria  periculo.  But  these  are  very  rare,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  Hermann’s  JEschylus  can  be  said  to 
supply  any  of  them.  As  commonly  practised,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  habit  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
tested  against  by  all  who,  like  ourselves,  desire  to  see  classical 
texts  preserved  in  their  purity.*  In  one  or  two  extreme  cases 


•  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  some  very  grave  offences  of  this 
kind  have  recently  been  committed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have, 
as  is  well  known,  for  a  long  time  employed  Professor  Dindorf  to 
edit  classical  texts.  That  scholar  had  acquired  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  by  editions  of  the  Greek  Dramatists,  published  first  in  Leipsic 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  the  guiding  principle  of  which  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  faithful  and  in  some  cases  superstitious  regard  to  the  text 
as  it  stood  in  the  MSS.  Lately,  however,  he  has  put  forth  editions 
of  Aischylus  (1851),  and  Sophocles  (1849),  which  are  distinguished,  to 
a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  by  the  opposite  characteristic  of  rash  and 
ill-advised  conjecture.  We  give  an  instance  from  each  in  which  he 
has,  without  a  shadow  of  external  authority  or  internal  plausibility, 
obtruded  a  word  of  his  own  on  the  text  of  his  author.  In  JSsch.  Eum. 
352.,  the  MSS.  give  TraXAcucbU'  Si  iriirXuy  apoipot  axXtfpoc  irv-^^Qtiv, 
the  antistropbic  verse  being  Zcvv  yap  alparotrrayic  aSioptffoy  idyoc 
roct  Xiff^ac.  In  the  Oxford  edition  we  read,  iraXXtik'wv  Si  itiirXtitv 
upoipoQ  povva  irii^dqy,  and  Ztvc  yap  aiiipiaoy  icay  tdyoc  roSi 
In  ^pb.  PAil.  1131.,  the  Professor  has  substituted  rov 'HpdicXcioK 
ivyyopoy  for  roy  'llpdicXeioy  adXoy,  or  afiXiov.  These,  our  readers 
will  see,  are  not  conjectures  of  the  ordinary  sort,  where  the  words 
supplied  resemble  those  which  they  supersede.  The  critic  has  simply 
treated  his  author  as  a  tutor  treats  the  exercise  of  bis  pupil,  striking 
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the  result  has  been  a  mere  rifaccimento.  The  couclusion  of 
the  Pers<B  has  been  regarded  by  all  previous  critics,  and  for¬ 
merly  by  Hermann  himself,  as  mouostrophic,  —  an  epode,  such 
as  not  unfrequently  ends  a  lyrical  system.  He  now  considers 
it  antistrophic,  on  no  metrical  ground  that  we  can  discover,  ex¬ 
cept  the  recurrence  of  one  line,  which,  after  all,  he  has  to  re¬ 
move  from  its  natural  and  authorised  connexion  in  order  to 
complete  his  scheme :  and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  proceeds 
to  manufacture  four  strophes  and  four  antistrophes,  nearly  half 
of  the  materials  being  purely  and  entirely  his  own.  Even 
though  he  were  right  in  his  view  of  the  metrical  requirements 
of  the  passage,  which  we  doubt,  he  surely  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  parts  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  omitted.  In  his  note  he  says,  ‘  Studui  hos  versus  ita 

*  conformare,  ut  dignus  .^schyli  arte  tragoediae  finis  evaderet, 

*  quanquam  in  iis,  qusc  asteriscis  inclusa  addidi,  singula  verba 

*  pnestare  non  possum.’  We  wonder  that  the  same  notions  of 
editorial  duty  did  not  lead  him  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the 
lost  plays. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Hermann’s  JEschylus  is 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  indulged  in  the  transposition  of  lines. 
This  expedient  is  of  course  chiefly  applicable  to  the  dialogue ;  in 
the  choruses,  such  changes  are  for  the  most  part  either  absolutely 
necessary  or  absolutely  inadmissible,  so  that  a  critic  has  rarely 
an  opportunity  of  suggesting  them.  The  facility  of  hypothesis 
is  not  so  fatal  here  as  in  the  case  of  lacunce :  the  order  of  the 
lines  in  a  passive  cannot  be  altered  at  random,  nor  are  the 
productions  of  great  poets  in  general  so  written  that  they  may 
be  read  either  backwards  or  diagonally,  or  in  alternate  verses, 
at  the  reader’s  pleasure.  Owing  to  the  salutary  operation  of 
the  limit  thus  imposed,  we  rarely  find  editors  proposing  transposi¬ 
tions  which  are  positively  extravagant  or  purely  arbitrary ;  while 
there  are  not  a  few  cases — and  we  are  happy  to  give  Hermann 
credit  for  two  of  them  at  least  {Agam.  1243.,  CAo.  115.)  —  in 
which  the  suggestion,  once  made,  has  been  immediately  seen  to 
be  indisputable.  It  is,  moreover,  an  hypothesis  which  has  al¬ 
ways  some  external  plausibility,  as  we  know  that  the  copyists 
were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  transposing  lines  accidentally, 

out  one  word  and  putting  in  another  which  he  thinks  better.  He 
has  not  even  had  the  decency  to  distinguish  his  own  suggestion  from 
the  rest  of  the  passage  by  asterisks  or  brackets.  To  notice  all  the 
cases  of  violence  done  to  the  text  would  require  a  separate  article. 
It  is  with  regret  we  add,  that  these  editions  are  the  text  books  now 
in  use  in  the  public  examinations  at  Oxford. 
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and  that  the  marks  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  rectify  their 
error  when  discovered  were  such  as  may  easily  have  been  ob¬ 
literated.  Nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  Hermann  has  injured  the  text  of  .^schylus 
far  more  than  he  has  benefited  it.  We  alluded  a  little  while 
since  to  a  place  in  the  Supplices  (\y.  913.  sqq.),  which  he  has  dis¬ 
figured  at  once  by  a  transposition  aud  a  lacuna,  the  former  in 
part  originally  suggested  by  Schiitz.  The  passage  is  perfectly 
intelligible  as  it  stands  in  the  common  editions,  except  that  the 
reading  in  v.  913.,  for  which  he  has  himself  suggested  a  good 
conjecture,  aol  piv  t68’  ffiv,  is  not  quite  settled.  The  Herald, 
after  inquiring  to  whom  he  has  been  speaking,  intimates  rather 
abruptly,  but  not  unnaturally,  that  the  question  will  be  made 
not  one  of  talking,  but  of  hard  blows.  The  King  in  reply  takes 
no  special  notice  of  the  threat,  but,  in  declaring  that  he  and  his 
people  have  made  up  their  minds,  implies  with  sufiicient  plain¬ 
ness  that  they  are  ready  to  bear  the  consequences.  The  Herald 
briefly  retorts,  in  two  lines  of  defiance,  which  are  answered  as 
briefly  by  the  King,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  ‘scoff’ 
and  the  ‘counter-scoff’  were  alike  intended  by  the  poetUo 
be  ‘  fiery  short.’  Hermann,  however,  thinks  differently,  and 
gives  the  Herald’s  concluding  speech  as  follows :  — 

*i  ffot  ToV  fihv  ir6\tiiov  alpttrdai  vioy, 

«  •  *  *  • 

ovToi  ravra  papTvpuv  vvo 

"Apne,  TO  yeiKos  2’  ovk  iv  apyvpov  \aj3p 
eXvoey,  dX\d  iroWa  yiyvtrai  wapoc 
veat'ipar'  dySpHy  KdiroKoxnapoi  (iiiov, 

•  «  •  *  « 

elri  2c  yiicr/  icai  Kpart}  role  dptreaiy. 

A  similar  case  of  manipulation  occurs  in  Cho.  95.  sqq.,  a 
passage  which  has  hitherto  presented  no  difficulty  to  any  of  the 
editors,  except  perhaps  Schiitz.  The  Chorus,  invited  by 
Electra  to  give  their  opinion  whether  she  ought  to  make  any 
address  to  her  father  while  pouring  the  libations  on  his  tomb, 
and  if  so,  what,  offer  to  do  so,  saying  that  they  will  speak 
sincerely,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  the  dead.  Electra  accepts  the 
assurances,  and  bids  them  proceed,  when  they  at  once  advise 
her  to  pray  for  blessings  on  her  friends.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  dialogue,  with  which  we  should  have  thought  it  difficult 
to  find  fault.  Hermann,  however,  first  complains  of  v.  95., 
Xeyois  av,  ei  Tt  twvS’  {msprepou,  in  which  Electra  repeats 
the  invitation  already  given,  as  being  tame  and  unnecessary, 
and  then  goes  on  to  condemn  more  emphatically  the  assurance 
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given  by  the  Chorus,  and  Electra’s  acceptance  of  it ;  saying,  in 
effect,  that  no  one  wanted  to  know  what  the  Chorus  felt,  but 
what  they  thought.  This  being  premised,  he  reforms  the  whole 
passage,  so  as  to  produce  what  he  considers  worthy  of  ^schylus, 

*  Yideor  autem  mihi  quod  dignum  esset  ^schylo  effeclsse  ita 

*  his  versibus  conformatis  omnibusque  choro  redditis:’ 


XO.  ailovfiivri  vol  (iufiov  wc  rvg^v  irarpoe 
\i^w,  KtXeveic  yap,  tov  it:  (jtpevoe  \6yoy, 
f  Xvyovc  ay  oiarrtp  pSiau  ratjtoy  irarpoe  i 

trriyotc  &y,  li  rt  roiyi’  tvcic  viripripoy’ 

«  »  *  •  •  i 

tpdiyyov  j^iovoa  atfjtya  ro7ff(v  ev^poety.  | 

We  will  not  stop  to  criticise  details,  such  as  the  frigidity  of  | 

the  comparison,  fitofibv  &s,  where  the  Chorus  are  supposed  | 

merely  to  be  acknowledging  Electra’s  sentiments,  not  expressing  ]': 

their  own,  but  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say  whether  here,  as  in  L 

the  last  instance,  independently  of  the  violence  of  the  changes  [ 

involved,  the  new  arrangement  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  j 

old  in  propriety  and  poetical  spirit.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  ^ 

examples  of  rash  and  tasteless  transposition  so  conspicuous  as 
these :  but  many  remain  behind  which  could  be  shown  to  be 
utterly  needless,  as  well  as  unauthorised.  Those  who  choose 
to  pursue  them  may  be  referred  to  Supp.  437.,  Pers.  13.  684.  I 
(note),  777.,  Theb.  553.  (note),  785.,  Cho.  504.  548.  683., 

Hum.  238.  One  or  two  others,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
sufficiently  specious,  such  as  Cho.  285.,  Hum.  675.  (both  of 
which  have  been  published  before,  and  received  with  appro-  j 
bation  •),  when  more  carefully  examined,  will  be  seen  to  injure 


♦  In  the  passage  from  the  Choephoree,  the  old  order  is  shown  to  be 
the  true  one  by  the  words  ro  ydp  atcortiyoy,  which,  as  Kiausen  re¬ 
marks,  points  to  iy  tncorip  preceding.  In  its  present  condition  the 
passage  is  of  course  unconstruable,  hut  a  very  slight  change,  we 
think,  would  set  it  perfectly  right,  without  any  transposition.  But 
the  considerations  which  our  conjecture  involves,  are  too  wide  to  be 
opened  out,  even  in  a  note.  In  the  lines  from  the  Eumenides,  there 
is  an  evident  connexion  between  irpu'rac  Sivac  and  im-at  Se  teal  ro 
Xoiiroy,  which  would  be  broken  by  Hermann’s  proposed  insertion. 
Meineke's  transposition  of  Cho.  977.  sqq.  (ed.  Herm.),  which 
Hermann  adopts,  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  unwarrantable.  The 
objection  to  the  old  order,  the  confusion  between  Clytcmnestra  and 
the  robe  with  which  she  slew  her  husband,  is  really  its  strongest 
recommendation.  The  madness  has  begun  to  w’ork  in  Orestes’  brain, 
and  he  actually  identifies  his  mother  with  the  instrument  of  death. 
viy,  in  V.  977.  is  Clytaemncstra,  as  the  preceding  words  show. 
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the  context  winch  they  were  thought  to  improve.  We  need 
hardly  say,  though  it  is  a  thing  which  should  be  remarked,  that, 
excepting  in  two  or  three  cases,  these  transpositions  are  not 
confined  to  the  notes,  but  take  their  full  effect  on  the  text. 

A  further  peculiarity,  which  will  strike  the  readers  of  these 
volumes,  is  the  new  disposition  which  has  been  attempted  of 
many  of  the  speeches  in  the  dialogue,  lines  which  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  one  character  being  assigned  to 
another.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  species 
of  reform,  which  frequently  produces  very  important  results  a^ 
the  exjyense  of  a  very  slight  change,  and  that  precisely  of  the 
nature  which  is  most  warranted  by  the  state  of  the  extant  MSS. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  extensively  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  iEschylean  criticism,  till  whole 
scenes,  which,  if  not  absolutely  unintelligible,  used  to  yield  a 
very  vague  and  confused  sense  at  best,  have  become  instinct 
with  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  propriety.  We  have  already 
allutk^  to  a  signal  service  of  this  kind  rendered  by  Hermann 
in  his  early  days,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  convert  a  scene 
which,  even  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  appears  as  a  sort  of 
irregular  inonopolylogue,  undramatic  and  unmetrical,  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  in  which  passion  is  not  weakened  but  in¬ 
tensified  by  being  distributed  among  the  various  acting  person¬ 
ages,  agreeably  to  the  more  intricate  laws  of  choral  symmetry. 
He  has  now  introduced  a  number  of  redistributions,  chiefly  in 
the  iambic  portion  of  the  dialogue,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  p;jst  regarded  as,  for  the  most  part,  settled  to  the  satisfaction 

Precisely  the  same  identification,  in  language  as  nearly  parallel  as 
passible,  is  made  by  ‘  the  tvild  Cassandra,’  Agam.  1073. 

£  t,  ‘iraTTul  iroTraT,  ri  role  (jtaivtrai ; 

i)  CiKTvoy  ri  y’  Aicov; 

aW’  apicvc  >/  ^vyevyovt  n  ^vvairia  ‘ 

tjtoyov. 

There  is  an  inspiration  in  the  frenzy  of  Orestes  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Cassandra:  if  the  latter  is  a  prophetess,  the  former  speaks  under 
Divine  sanction  as  an  avenger  of  blood :  and  accordingly  the  identi¬ 
fication  is  not  a  mere  confusion,  but  contains  a  truth.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Choephora;  are  parts  of  the 
same  whole,  and  were  represented  together,  we  may  almost  say  that 
JEschylus  intended  the  two  passages  to  witness  to  each  other’s 
meaning.  Tasteless,  however,  as  this  transposition  is,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  such  criticism  os  Dindorf’s,  who  actually  marks  vv. 
977 — ^984.,  —  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  context,  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  Poet  as  anything  in  the  seven  plays, — for  omis¬ 
sion  as  spurious. 

▼OL.  C.  NO.  coin.  H 
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of  critics.  These,  we  think,  are  decidedly  to  be  classed  among  the 
happiest  of  his  innovations :  most  of  them  are  plausible  and 
ingenious,  and  such  as  may  be  conceived  of  without  difficulty 
as  commending  themselves  to  succeeding  editors.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Paley  has  already  taken  one  or  two  of  them  under  his 
patronage,  in  the  new  edition  of  bis  Agamemnon,  e.g.  vv.  467 
— 478.  slaofisada  K.r.\.),  which  Hermann,  after  Wellauer, 

gives  to  the  Chorus,  and  vv.  591,  592.,  (joioaB'  6  Kofnros 
K.T.X.),  which  he  assigns  to  Clytajmnestra,  as  the  conclusion 
of  her  speech.  The  first  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection 
tliat,  in  that  case,  aoi,  v.  474.,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Clytscm- 
nestra,  contains  a  sneer  levelled  at  the  Chorus,  would  be 
simply  unmeaning,  so  that  Hermann  has  to  change  it,  not 
very  felicitously,  into  tou.  The  speech  is  well  suited  to 
the  pretended  evvoia  of  Clytajmnestra ;  nor  do  we  see  any 
real  difiSculty  in  the  ordinary  supposition,  that  after  thus  de¬ 
livering  herself  she  retires  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  as  it  were  to 
study  her  part,  while  the  Chorus  is  receiving  the  Herald,  and 
then  comes  forward  again  w’ith  a  set  oration.  The  assertion 
that  the  Chorus  is  generally  the  first  to  discover  arrivals  may  be 
met  by  a  reference  to  Supp.  162.  sqq.,  680.  sqq.,  where  Danaus 
describes  appearances  which,  like  that  of  the  Herald  here,  are 
supposed  to  have  come  in  sight  while  the  singing  has  been  going 
on.  Tbe  second  change  w'e  are  disposed  to  accept,  as  the  new 
arrangement  would  be  most  appropriate  in  itself,  and  the  words 
avrr)  fiev  ouras  etTre,  v.  593.  seem,  if  anything,  intended  closely  to 
follow  the  speech  to  which  they  refer.  Grammatically,  too,  Her¬ 
mann  appears  right  in  saying  that  roioaB'  6  Kofiiros  could  not  be 
spoken  by  any  one  but  Clytajmnestra,  the  position  of  the  article 
showing  that  roioaBe  must  be  taken  as  a  predicate,  ‘  such  is  my 
*  boast,  full  of  truth,  and  no  unmeet  one.’  He  might  have 
added  that  Clytajmnestra  elsewhere  expresses  herself  in  a  similar 
W’ay,  V.  870.,  toloIctBs  roi  viv  d^tdt  Trpoa<f>deyfia(nv,  a  line  which, 
like  the  present,  comes  in  at  the  end  of  an  elaborate  address, 
as  a  kind  of  summary,  and  so  accords  well  with  her  formality 
and  self-consciousness.  We  may  compare  also  the  manner  in 
which  she  concludes  a  previous  speech,  v.  333.,  roiavrd  rot 
ywaiKos  ipov  kXvbis,  as  well  as  another  passage  from  her 
congratulatory  oration  to  her  husband,  v.  853.,  roidBe  pJvroi 
aKrjp^ts  ov  BoXav  <f>epei,  which  supplies  a  yet  closer  parallel, 
and  is,  if  possible,  still  more  in  character,  as  expressing 
not  only  self-consciousness  but  self-justification.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  agree  with  Hermann  that  there  is 
any  impropriety  in  giving  the  speech  to  the  Herald,  who 
need  not  be  sup|>03ed  to  answer  his  mistress,  but  to  speak 
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of  her  after  her  departure,  judt  as  we  have  had  the  Watch¬ 
man  talking,  though  not  with  the  same  sentiment  of  respect, 
of  her  avhpo^ovKov  xtap.  Almost  equally  plausible  is  the 
redistribution  of  Prom.  972,  973.,  Kpslaaov  yap  olpiac  k.t.X., 
assigning  those  lines  to  Hermes,  not  to  Prometheus — a  notion 
which  would  be  improved  by  adopting  Mr.  Paley’s  independent 
suggestion,  that  olpuu  is  to  be  taken  parenthetically.  Yet  it 
may  be  answered,  and  we  think  with  force,  that  while  the  new 
arrangement  suits  the  first  of  the  two  verses  equally  well  with 
the  old,  it  is  less  appropriate  to  the  second,  the  language  of 
which  can  hardly  be  other  than  ironical,  and  therefore  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  applied  by  Hermes  to  his  own  position.  Either 
disposition  makes  one  of  the  speakers  accept  the  taunt  implied 
in  the  words  of  the  other ;  but  while  Prometheus  might  dwell, 
even  with  pride,  on  his  servitude  to  the  rock,  Hermes  would 
hardly  talk  of  himself  as  born  the  trusty  messenger  of  Zeus, 
especially  as  his  birth  to  service,  which,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  could  only  be  mentioned  contemptuously,  had  not  been 
alluded  to  by  his  enemy.  The  following  lines,  too,  seem  to  us 
decidedly  to  negative  Hermann’s  view :  v.  974.  would  not  be  a 
natural  answer  to  the  supposed  taunt  of  the  younger  God, 
which  could  not  fairly  be  ^cn  as  a  serious  expostulation ;  nor 
could  V.  975.  be  referred  back  tow.  970,  971.,  separated  as  they 
are  by  two  intervening  speeches,  even  if  its  language  did  not 
clearly  point  out  vv.  972,  973.  as  those  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
apply.  The  Choephorce  contains  two  passages,  in  which  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  redistribution  is  rested  on  grounds  not  of  dramatic  fitness, 
but  of  supposed  artistic  symmetry.  The  one  is  vv.  252 — 260., 
which  is  given  to  Electra,  instead  of  Orestes,  that  the  pair  may 
speak  nine  lines  each ;  while  the  other,  vv.  494 — 505.,  a  speech 
commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  Electra,  is  broken  up  into  five 
small  sections,  to  carry  out  a  similar  theory.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  notion  of  symmetry  was  occasionally  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  tragedians  in  constructing  their  dialogues*:  but  tlie 


•  In  one  remarkable  instance  from  this  very  play  an  attention  to 
the  principle  of  symmetry  would  have  saved  Hermann  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  text  of  Aischy- 
lus.  We  allude  to  vv.  106 — 211.  (ed.  Dindorf),  where  vv.  106 — 152. 
answer  to  vv.  165 — 211.,  eighteen  lines  of  dialogue  in  each  case  being 
followed  by  twenty-nine  spoken  continuously.  Not  perceiving  or 
not  recognising  this,  Hermann  first  transposes  and  alters  vv.105 — 108. 
(95 — 98.)  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  described,  next 
assumes  two  lacuna  at  v.  130.  and  v.  189.  re.spectively,  then  takes 
vv.  201 — 204.  from  Electra  to  give  them  to  the  Chorus,  and  ends  with 
another  supposed  lacuna  at  v.  208.  Here  again  he  has  sinned  not 
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facts  will  not  warrant  our  assuming  it  as  a  habitually  guiding 
principle.  In  the  first  scene  referred  to,  that  which  begins  v.  208., 
we  see  no  traces  of  it  beyond  the  in  v.  210.  sqq.;  for 

it  i.s  only  by  supposing  a  line  to  be  omitted  after  v.  228.  that  a 
correspondence  can  be  made  out  between  vv.  221 — 231.  and  vv. 
232 — 242. ;  and  even  Hermann  does  not  pretend  that  the  final 
s|)cech  of  Orestes,  v.  266.  sqq.,  has  anything  to  answer  to  it.  . 
The  case  of  the  second  scene  is  less  defensible :  there  is  a  pro¬ 
portion  observable  in  its  0|)ening  lines,  vv.  473 — 490.,  as  there 
is  later,  vv.  520 — 528.,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  obtruding  it 
elsewhere;  the  words  Xoiadiov  ^ofjs,  v.  494.,  naturally  imply 
that  the  speech  where  they  occur  is  really  the  last :  and,  finally, 
which  is  a  fatal  objection,  Hermann’s  hypothesis  compels  him 
to  tamper  with  the  text  of  v.  504.,  and  reverse  the  order  of  the 
two  following  lines  —  lines  which  he  had  him.self,  many  years 
ago,  the  merit  of  placing  in  their  true  light  by  a  slight  emen¬ 
dation,  after  Person  had  failed.  These  are,  we  believe,  the 
mo.st  important  instances  of  this  class  of  alterations.  Our  dclibe- 
rite  judgment  inclines  us  to  decide  against  most  of  them ;  but  it 
would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  show  a  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness,  as  well  as  a  sagacity, 
which  command  respect  even  when  they  fall  to  procure  assent. 
Si  sic  omnia  ! 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  a  critic  who  has  done  so  much 
to  reform  his  author  by  methods  comparatively  less  obvious,  at 
least  to  recent  editors,  should  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means 
of  amelioration  by  verbal  correction.  Here,  accordingly,  as 
elsewhere,  Hermann’s  activity  has  been  very  conspicuous.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  outrun  his  predecessors  to  the  same 
degree  either  in  the  extent  or  in  the  variety  of  his  innovations : 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  precluded.  But  the  field  is  a  very 
large,  in  fact,  an  unlimited,  one :  and  he  has  laboured  in  it  as 
assiduously  as  any  single  workman  is  ever  likely  to  do.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  examine  this  part  of  his  performance 
•more  at  length,  constituting  as  it  does  the  real  substance  of 
his  recension  —  the  staple  with  which  lacunae  and  transpositions 
and  redistributions  are  interwoven,  so  closely  indeed,  that  in 
giving  samples  of  the  one  we  have  already  been  compelled  to 
introfluce  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  other.  To  do  full  justice, 
how’cver,  to  all,  or  even  to  a  considerable  part  of  these  novelties. 
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would  require  a  eommentary  as  long  as  Hermann’s  own,  if  not 
longer,  as  a  simple  assertion  is  pretty  sure  to  be  briefer  than 
a  disproof  of  that  assertion ;  so  we  must  eontent  ourselves  with 
a  handful  from  eaeb  play,  diseussing  some  and  indicating  others, 
in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  a  candid 
and  conscientious  selection. 

One  class  of  alterations  we  may  dismiss  at  once,  though  our 
convictions  are  not  less  strong  because  we  are  compelled  to 
write  shortly  —  those  made  for  metrical  purposes.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  challenge  Hermann  as  a  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  authority  on  choral  metres,  or  to  deny  that  the  metre 
in  choruses,  no  less  than  in  dialogues,  occasionally  suggests  a 
correction  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  These 
cases,  however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  where  they  do  not 
occur,  we  cannot  think  that  mere  discrepancy  of  metre  can 
justify  the  introduction  of  a  change,  not  otherwise  highly  j)ro- 
bable,  into  strophe  or  antistrophe.  Let  the  discrepancy  be  noted, 
but  not  remedied,  at  least  in  the  text.  Yet  this  consideration, 
obvious  as  it  seems,  Hermann  repeatedly  disregards  —  more 
frequently,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  any  one  who  has 
dealt  with  the  tragedians  since  choral  metres  began  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  though  we  write  with  a  recollection  of  Dindorf  in  our 
minds.  We  have  already  glanced  at  his  practice  of  restoring 
the  metre  by  a  patchwork  process,  reconciling  a  spondee  and 
an  iambus  by  putting  a  new  ian.bus  before  the  one,  and  a  new 
spondee  behind  the  other.  Yet  this  is  better  than  the  common 
custom  of  supplanting  one  word  by  another,  probably  not  so 
good,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  sound  critical 
principle,  simply  because  of  a  want  of  metrical  conformity,  real 
or  supposed,  in  the  text  as  it  stands.  What  can  justify  tlie 
substitution  of  arep^s  for  <f)i\sls,  or  <f>i\ois  (Lachmann’s  almost 
certain  conjecture),  Supp.  781. ;  hwounov  for  hva^opov,  ib.  786. ; 
ao’Tpaipri  for  ayvapinovt  Prom.  163. ;  /xt/Se  tou  /xe  Kpsicaoioiv 
6ewp  spo)s  TrpoaBpaKot,  6p.p  d^vicrov  for  pyBe  Kpeiaaoixov  deciv 
sp(os  d<f>vKTOv  oppM  TTpoaBepKOi  {irpocBpaKoi)  /xe,  ib.  904. ;  irpo'ke- 
7a)v  for  Xs'fay,  Pers.  703. ;  KXdy^o)  S’  dpiBcuepw  la')(av  for  KXxvyfw 
S’  av  yoov  dpiSaKpvv,  ib.  924. ;  inroplvsit  for  inropipinjaKsis,  ib. 
960. ;  irdyKaxov  for  hiaTTpsTrov,  ib.  978. ;  Koi  ifKeov  TrXeov  p£V  ovv 
for  KoX  ttXeov  Tj  irairal  psv  ovv;  ib.  1001.,  aaol  for  opdoly  Thcb. 
212. ;  kXvB(ov  for  BaLpmv,  ib.  686. ;  yata  for  yOovia,  ib.  717. ;  pdy^ 
ip-)(£Tai  for  'irapep)(£Tai  (pdyjr  being  moreover  a  word  unknown 
to  Greek  tragedy),  ib.  749. ;  'irsTrXcvypJvovs  koI  Bopoiaiv  Ivverreiv 
for  irXaydv  Bopoiai  koI  cw/xaax  TreifXaypJvovs  ivvina,  ib.  870.; 
irrjpuna  iraXpuiTav  for  TpnrdXTcov  Trypulroiv,  ib.  967. ;  ava^  Eteo- 
kXsis  cv  S’  dp)(aysTas  lor  KaKwv  dva^  ’Eteo/cXexs  dpy^sTOy  ib. 
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981. ;  ^vv  Sopl  TrpdicTopi  iroivds  for  ^xw  Bopl  Hxas  Trpdtcropi  (^koX 
yepi  TTpd/cTopi),  Ay.  110.;  TreXas  TrarpxMvs  psedpois  for 

pesdpois  Trarp^vs  x^P°'^  ^copov  viXas,  ib.  197.  (^Apysuop  in  the 
strophe  having  been  changed  into  ’’Apyovs) ;  TrapaXXayaiai  for 
TrapaXTtud^aaa,  ib.  405. ;  irpoaepoXe  for  irpoae^a,  ib.  746. ;  koI  irais 
vsdyovos  for  vsoyvos  dvOpayrrav,  ib.  1 1 22. ;  ottqis  Soksi  for  inro  or  vTral 
ZrfypLaTi,  ib.  1123.;  ^ffepoOpoa  for  Kaxd  OpsopJvas,  \h.  1124.; 
crdaa  tot'  iv  hopotciv  ipiZfuiTos  tis  for  r/ris  yv  tot  sv  Bopois  spis 
ipiBpaTos,  ib.  1428. ;  y  pjya  Bcopaai  ToiaB'  a'lpova  for  y  pjyav 
oiKois  ToitrSe  haipova,  ib.  1449. ;  irappai  <f>oivios  Buoypos  for  va- 
prjis  ^iviaa  (<f>om'ois)  dpvypois,  Cho.  24. ;  Kadapaiois  loisv  dv  for 
Kadaipovres  lovaav,  ib.  65. ;  Tavh'  for  hovXiov,  ib.  68. ;  prj  'pcus 
for  /!»;  BiKaia,  ib.  73;  Biirais  Bi  a'  oB'  for  Bl-Trais  tois  (rot  a'), 
ib.  330. ;  rd  S’  dXa  dp^vsl  xpriljiov  for  TroXXd  S’  dXXa  <f>avsl 
XpiK'^v  KpvTrrd,  ib.  802. ;  vsov  dXpa  for  v<^  aipxiTos  vsov,  Eum. 
354. ;  av  <}>pei’o>v  6  ‘jrdpxfnXos  for  tppsviov  6  irdxnv  <f)lXos,  ib.  527. ; 
all  of  which  are  inflicted  on  the  text  of  iEschylus,  and  form 
part  of  the  recension  ?  To  argue  against  them  severally  would 
be  quite  needless,  even  if  we  had  space  to  do  so :  to  enumerate 
them  is  to  pronounce  their  condemnation. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  seven  plays  in  succession,  and 
notice  some  of*  the  more  remarkable  of  the  emendations,  without 
attempting  to  classify  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been 
introduced.  The  order  we  follow  is  Hermann’s  own. 

The  Supplices,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  play 
where  Henuann’s  critical  power  appears  to  us  to  be  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  had  been  finally  revised  by  him,  and 
,  was  about  to  be  published,  when  his  fatal  illness  intervened,  so 
that  Haupt  concludes,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  if  the 
same  benefit  had  been  extended  to  the  other  jdays,  they  would 
have  profited  by  it  in  the  same  proportion.  What  difference 
was  actually  made  by  this  final  revision,  we  arc  not  informed, 
and  of  course  cannot  divine  :  meantime  we  suspect  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  this  part  of  Hermann’s  labour  to  be  greatly  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  play  is  one  for  which  less  has  hitherto  been 
done  than  any  other  of  the  seven ;  recent  critics,  from  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  notion  of  the  hopelessness  of  its  corruptions,  having 
mostly  declined  to  touch  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that 
no  play  contains  so  many  instances  in  which  he  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  other  scholars  in  the  publication  of  his  suggestions,  if 
not  in  the  suggestions  themselves.  The  correction  ayvos  — 
^Tpvpuov  TO  TTpos  BwovTos  rjXiov  (or''AXyos  ^Tpvpdov  ts  (v.  241.) 
is  due,  as  Dindorf  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gaisford,  to 
J.  Wordsworth,  who  also  discovered  to  to  be  the  original  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Med.  MS.  Oheriaas,  IBcov  tcIBs  (v.  470.)  was  pro- 
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posed  ten  years  ago  Uy  Linwood  in  his  Lexicon.  Ilpor 
in  V.  603.,  which  is  restored  summarily  in  the  place  of  the  old 
irpo  ttoKsws  (‘  Id  hie  nihili  est.  Qiiare  correxi.’),  belongs  to 
Paley,  or  rather  to  a  writer  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review  ’  *  forty 
years  back.  *A7  yvaXa  (v.  534.),  and  TToXinlrafifiov  (v.  836.),  are 
again  Paley’s.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  some  instandes 
of  partial  coincidence  between  Hermann’s  views  and  those  of 
a  contemporary  reviewer,  the  latter  of  which  appeared  just  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  this  edition.  Other  coincidences,  of  more 
or  less  importance,  occur  in  v.  97.,  where  Hermann  extracts  Bi 
avouLv  from  the  Scholiast,  though  he  does  not  adopt  it;  v.  617., 
Tav  d‘)(opov  for  top  dxopov;  v.  926.,  where  they  agree  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  truth  of  Bothe’s  eI  dvpJis  eotiv  for  si  OvpMv  i<mPf 
though  ignored  by  all  subsequent  editors,  its  original  promul¬ 
gator  included ;  and  vv.  958-9.,  where  the  restorations  proposed 
are  precisely  the  same,  except  that  Hermann  alters  ip.ov  into 
6ip,i9,  and  the  reviewer  into  popMs.'f  This  list,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  absorbs  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  successful 
treatment  which  distinguish  the  Supplices  from  the  rest  of  the 
edition,  and  doubtless  it  might  have  been  increased  if  the  play  had 
been  as  frequently  handled  as  others.  Another  fact  which  mili¬ 
tates  against  Haupt’s  assumption  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Eume- 
nides,  where  we  are  able  to  compare  the  Hermann  of  1836  with 
the  Hermann  of  1848,  the  difference  is  by  no  means  invariably  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  whom  advancing  years  appear  to  have  made 
subtle  rather  than  sagacious,  increasing  his  scepticism  without 
improving  his  faculty  of  reconstruction.  But  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  turn  to  the  Supplices  in  detail. 
^advTip.01  for  ^advTipoi,  v.  24.,  is  a  futile  correction,  as,  though 
we  quite  agree  that  the  sense  requires  honoured  heroes,  not 
avenging  gcxls,  that  sense  is  equally  possible  with  the  old  read¬ 
ing,  which,  besides,  is  a  word  already  existing  in  the  language 
with  a  kindred  signification,  rovewv,  instead  of  rd  re  pvp,  v.  50., 
is  bolder,  and  not  more  necessary,  vvv  being  obviously  confirmed 
by  TTpoads,  and  re  the  favourite  iEschylean  construction  with  a 
finite  verb  after  a  participle,  which  Hermann  himself  was  the 
first  to  point  out  {Ag.  97.,  and  Hermann’s  note).  On  the  other 

*  See  an  article  on  Butler’s  Aeschylus,  in  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  vol. 
iii.  The  same  writer  has  there  anticipated  one  of  Wellauer’s 
happiest  emendations,  toy  ynVor,  v.  138. 

I  For  some  additional  instances  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Burges’  ‘  Appendix  to  the  Prose  Translation  of  ACschylus,  pub- 
‘  lished  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library,’  which  we  have  only  seen  since 
this  article  was  written. 
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hand,  yaiovofioia-i  S’,  v.  51.,  is  happy,  aad  deserves  atlcntloD, 
though  the  word  is  an  unknown  one,  anuthc  counter  chums 
Person’s  ar  avofiev  olfuu  rather  strong.  In  v.  59.,  am 
•jreraXojv  iypofjJva  takes  the  place  of  am  ^apeov  iroTdfjLfov  r  dpr/o- 
fuva,  with  the  remark,  '  a  quibusdam  loeis  ?  et  num  aquatUis 
*avis  est  luscinia?’  interrogations  which  will  rather  surprise 
scholars,  who  know  that  yipuiv  is  synonymous  with  ydsaw,  as  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.  2.  1242.  (actually  quoted  by  Schiitz),  SopR  Track. 
144.,  and  lovers  of  poetry,  who  remember  the  nightingale  which, 
though  not  a  waterfowl,  sings  all  day  long  by  BendemeePs 
stream,  and  those  which  in  Sophocles’  celebrated  chorus  about 
Colonus  form  part  of  the  same  picture  with  the  springs  of  the 
Cephisus.  ^soiKTov  oitop  for  vsov  oIktov,  v.  60.,  besides  being 
objectionable,  as  introducing  an  unauthorised  word,  is  a  cor¬ 
rection  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  adopting  Bamlxagcr’s 
far  simpler  emendation  of  the  stro2)he.  Ast/xa  pJpovaa.  for  Setr- 
p-aivovaa,  V.  68.,  is  another  change  of  the  same  kind,  s)x>iling  a 
good  reading  in  the  strophe  when  the  MSS.  rather  point  to  a 
corruption  in  the  antistrophe.  "^Tsyovrea,  v.  73.,  is  far  worse 
than  arvyovvTss,  which  is  exactly  paralleled  by  v.  512.  Of  a 
very  different  sort  are  the  two  next  corrections,  vopois,  v.  73., 
and  Wdri,  v.  78.,  both  highly  plausible  externally  and  internally, 
though  not  free  from  all  doubt,  and  proposed  where  change 
really  seems  required.  We  soon,  however,  come  again  to  rash 
and  ill-considered  conjectures,  such  as  ^iow  8’  oih-(s  s^aXv^a  rav 
amvov  Sacfwpuop,  v.  88.,  p,prip,ov,  v.  90.,  '‘JipTspis,  v.  128.,  da^on 
Xwor’  v.  130.,  of  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  are  not  worse  than  the  corrupt  text  which  they  sup])Iant. 
Tvw],  V.  187.,  k)(dp5}s  vpMipcv  KaxapnaivovTtav  yivos,  v.  212.,  awi^ 
aerai,  v.  230.,  xai  ToXXa  mv  pH,  v.  231.,  are  changes  of  a  more 
wanton  kind,  apparently  for  change’s  sake.  MTjvtTot’  dioj,  v.  253., 
is  a  sufficiently  bad  guess,  doubtful  in  point  of  language,  not 
very  appropriate  in  point  of  sense,  and  coming,  too,  where  more 
than  one  good  guess  has  been  made  already.  'Aprijaas,  v.  309., 
has  at  first  sight  some  plausibility,  as  it  is  actually  found  in  the 
margin  of  the  MSS.,  and  Soph.  Ant.  981.  is  quoted  for  the 
supposed  use  of  avreua ;  but  the  voucher  itself  requires  vouching 
for,  and  the  epithet  'Apystov  is,  we  think,  fatal  to  the  new  view. 
^tXcop  for  v.  322.,  again,  is  an  attempt  to  correct  what 

has  already  been  corrected  with  greater  probability ;  but  we  in¬ 
cline  not  to  accept  either  change,  as  both  assume  that  the  answer 
required  to  v.  321.  is  not  to  py  depis,  which  the  context  seems 
to  point  out,  but  kot'  ej(dpav.  Y.  43 1 .  is  a  difficult  part  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  passage ;  few,  however,  we  suspect,  will  agree  with  Her¬ 
mann  that  .£schylus  began  a  line  with  pi]  aXystu  a,  aud  that 
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aX'^eivd  is  a  correction  due  to  the  better  taste  of  a  transcriber. 
AaKvia-TTipa,  V.  449.,  is  a  new  coinage,  and  one  not  very  well 
adapted  for  currency,  even  if  the  old  reading  were  not  defended 
by  Hesychius.  v.  465.,  like  is  an  obtrusion  on  the 

tragedians  of  a  form  to  which  they  were  not  partial,  without 
any  warrant  from  the  sense,  which  requires  forthwith,  not  again, 
Tlo\v^i<TTov5,  V.  480.,  is  a  reading  which,  on  all  accounts,  ought 
to  have  been  kept  out  of  the  text,  as  it  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  locum  tenens  for  the  lost  wo^  which  the  repetition 
of  iro\uT(TOuya>v  has  extruded.  'AvdpKTwv  for  dvdicTcov,  v.  498., 
was  quite  worth  recording ;  but,  though  the  Chorus  might  speak 
of  themselves  as  dpopicroi  in  the  absence  of  their  father  (comp. 
V.  11.),  the  King  would  not  naturally  do  so,  and  the  words,  so 
corrected,  being  in  the  form  of  a  general  sentiment,  could 
hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  terror  produced  by  political 
anarchy,  a  very  different  thing.  Tevapxdv,  v.  515.,  is  extremely 
ill-advised,  the  word  being  Itself  unwarranted,  and  the  objection 
to  the  common  text,  to  irpos  ywaiKwv,  founded  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  its  meaning,  which  is  not  ‘  the  woman’s  descendants,* 
but  ‘the  woman’s  cause,’  opposed  to  dvBpwv  v^ptp.''Opcov,\.  535., 
is  a  good  correction,  and  one  which  should  have  been  made 
before,  being  found  in  the  margin  of  the  Escurial  ISIS.,  and 
naturally  suggested  by  the  old  reading  opwp,  to  which  it  is 
certainly  preferable.  In  v.  540.  Hermann  is  so  far  right  that  a 
participle  seems  to  be  wanted  agreeing  with  lo  and  constructed 
with  ^e\si ;  but  after  saying  ‘  talia  coinplura  inveniri  possunt,* 
he  ought  never  to  have  assumed  that  jEschylus  wrote  a  word 
so  remote  from  the  reading  of  the  books  as  h/Ks-xpipipo.  Ana 
for  ^ia,  V.  560.,  and  dnoaxdKsi,  v.  562.,  are  both  worse  than 
useless.  The  poet  intended  to  contrast  the  violence  of  lo’s 
madness  with  the  tranquillising  power  of  Jupiter,  while  the 
shedding  of  womanly  tears  is,  with  great  truth,  made  the  first 
sign  of  recovered  humanity.  A  few  such  instances  as  this  go 
far  to  discredit  a  critic’s  capacity  for  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  his  author.  But  we  shall  weary  our  readers  if  we  run  even 
thus  rapidly  through  the  rest  of  the  play:  so  we  will  simply 
commend  to  their  attention  three  of  Hermann’s  better  thoughts 
—  but  a  small  percentage,  we  fear,  on  the  whole — (puopTtuv 
for  ^XeyopTwp,  v.  643.,  ddXoisp  for  Xdffoisv,  v.  663.,  and  m/yspau 
for  oTvyepop,  1003. ;  the  second  as  plausible,  the  two  others  as 
nearly  certain,  though  we  are  not  sure  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  yspMPToyp,  v.  642.,  and  quite  sure  that  -irpo^ovXois  ought  not 
to  have  been  thrust,  ex  more  Ilermanni,  into  its  place. 

The  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Prometheus  are  fewer,  and 
generally  of  much  less  importance.  'Tireprepovs  for  virepexppTas 
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or  vtrtp<r)(6vTas,  v.  215.,  and  tplXoiaiv  oucrpos  for  (l>lXois  ikeeivos 
or  eXeivoi,  v.  248.,  are  sufficiently  infelicitous  attempts  to  ex¬ 
tract  something  totally  new  from  slight  MS.  variations  which 
have  long  since  been  understood  and  accounted  for.  Ilao-t  S’ 
(ivricrrq  deals,  v.  356.,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  correction  of  Traaiv 
os  that  has  been  propos^,  though  it  is  not  satisfactory,  being  one 
of  those  which  rather  cut  than  solve  the  knot.  Ilpocr<7e\ovfisvov, 
V.  439.,  is  a  conjecture  which  almost  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a 
hypothesis,  and  as  such  has  to  be  unfolded  in  a  very  long  note ; 
but  the  argument  turns  too  much  on  other  conjectural  correc¬ 
tions  to  be  more  than  probable,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  data  are  such  as  to  w'arrant  any  conclusion  ap¬ 
proaching  to  certainty.  4>uo-ety,  v.  459.,  may  suit  Bva-Kplrovs 
better  than  Bvaeis,  but  dvroXds  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that, 
of  the  two,  .^^schylus  must  have  written  the  latter,  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  words  constituting,  in  fact,  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  alteration.  'OBovs  would  be  far  more  likely,  if  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Stoba;us  were  not  more  likely  still.  The 
change  in  vv.  474-5.,  by  striking  out  irkava  after  <f>pev(ov,  and 
inserting  xaieols  before  advpxls,  perhaps  need  hardly  be  even 
thus  cursorily  mentioned.  Al^viBui  for  ai<f)vlBios,  v.  681.,  would 
be  probable  enough,  if  there  were  no  other  corrections  equally 
easy  of  a  reading  which  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  indefen¬ 
sible.  l^aravpiaas,  v.  969.,  is  ingenious  but  not  necessary,  as 
the  common  reading  is  quite  as  good,  and  sufficiently  supported 
even  by  those  MSS.  which  do  not  actually  contain  it.  Nor 
can  we  conclude  by  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  the  new  emenda¬ 
tion  of  the  oft-emended  line,  v.  1061.,  si  7’  ovB'  rt  %a\a 
fiaviS)v,  not  believing  that  Prometheus’  speech  would  be  called 
svxVt  except  in  the  sense  of  a  boast,  with  which  ovBe  would  not 
agree,  and  feeling  some  difficulty  about  si  ovBe  as  the  less  usual 
construction,  even  after  the  dogmatic  assertion,  which  we  had 
hardly  expected  to  hear  from  the  annotator  on  Viger,  that  si  piij 
can  only  mean  except  or  unless. 

Turning  to  the  Persee  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  rather  startling 
change  in  the  very  difficult  words  vhv  B'  avBpa  ^av^i,  v.  13., 
vsop  being  turned  into  vioiv  so  as  to  be  constructed  with  liryys 
avBpa  expunged,  and  Ss  ^av^si  transferred  to  v.  11.,  where  we 
are  told  to  read  opcroXoTrsiTai  dvpos,  sa-wdsv  Be  J3av^si.  Fortu¬ 
nately  Hermann  has  himself  supplied  us  with  language  which 
may  seem  to  characterise  such  an  alteration,  in  speaking  of  a 
much  more  modest  conjecture  of  Valckenaer’s;  ‘  Audaciorem 
*  manura,  sed  parum  feliciter,  admovit.  Doleas  hie,  ut  non 
‘serael  alibi,  obrutum  doctrinae  copia  judicium  viri  praestantissiraL’ 
II?}BT/fi’  a\is  svTTSTtbs  avaaciov,  v.  96.,  is  a  needless  correction. 
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originating  in  a  mistaken  preference  of  Tumebns’  avd<r<ra>v  to 
dvd(T<r(ov,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  ^paaros,  v.  164.,  is  an  un¬ 
known  word,  and  the  objection  to  a^pcunos  is  mere  special 
pleading,  as  Atossa  might  well  say  that  there  was  an  unspeak¬ 
able  division  in  her  mind  {pJpip.va  apparently  used  in  its  strict 
sense),  referring  to  the  two  clauses  that  follow.  OiBe  voos  h/ 
p,id!  •Trea-os,  v.  308.,  is  an  ingenious  but  scarcely  probable  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  unaugmcntcd  aorist,  which  we  fear  must 
be  allowed  to  remain,  unless  the  whole  line  be  judged  spurious. 

V*  422.,  is  a  purely  wanton  innovation,  as  there  is 
no  call  whatever  to  connect  K(OKvp,a<nv  with  o/aou.  Meantime 
it  is  right  to  mention  that  in  v.  461.  Hermann  defends  the 
common  reading  svayf)  in  a  very  long  and  very  learned  note, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  In  v.  762.  we 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  iEschylus  wrote  i^sp^pMo-sv  Tretroy, 
{i^sp'qpMtTsv  too  without  an  augment !)  when  the  MSS.  tell 
us  that  he  wrote  i^SKsivayaev  iricov.  'Rkksiv6<o  may^very  well 
have  been  one  of  those  lonicisms,  like  povvos,  in  which  the 
tragedians  occasionally  indulged,  especially  in  a  case  of  me¬ 
trical  necessity,  and  Treaov  is  sufficiently  defended  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  use  of  iriiTTSiv  for  the  happening  of  an  accident.  In  v. 
817.  Hermann  entirely  fails  to  overthrow  Schiitz’s  most  feli¬ 
citous  correction,  sKrmBverai  for  itcrraiBeverai,  which  has  been 
deservedly  embraced  by  every  succeeding  editor.  Kptpris  is  a 
foundation,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  must  mean  a  be¬ 
ginning,  when  everything  else,  the  clause  itself  included,  sug¬ 
gests  the  notion  of  an  end.  Indeed,  if  it  be  taken  as  a  beginning, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  sense  is  to  be  put  upon  the  passage,  or 
how  it  accords  with  Hermann’s  own  sKpaisverai.  HatSt  •Trsipar- 
awpsBa,  V.  852.,  is  a  most  reckless  endeavour  to  avoid  the  elision 
of  the  final  iota,  with  no  excuse  beyond  a  slight  variation  in  the 
AISS.  The  changes  in  the  remainder  of  the  play  we  have 
already  glanced  at  more  than  once.  Generally  they  are  of  the 
most  violent  kind,  but  one  or  two  deserve  more  respectful  men¬ 
tion,  such  as  oSo/Sarat  for  dr/Ba^drai  or  dBa^drat,  v.  904.,  which, 
by  a  mistake,  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  Passow,  and  BsBpa- 
Ksv  for  BiBopKsv,  v.  978. 

The  alterations  in  the  early  part  of  the  Septem  contra  Thebas 
are  chiefly  metrical,  and  of  no  great  moment,  being  happily 
slighter  than  usual.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  is  dinict  for 
avrds,  V.  132.,  though  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast,  as  has 
long  ago  been  seen,  certainly  points  to  a  different  reading.  Not 
less  ingenious  is  tw  yvvaiKsla  <j>vTw  for  rm  yvi'aiKSuo  ysvei, 
V.  169.,  from  (plXw,  or  ^vXa,  a  gloss  or  various  reading  in  some 
of  the  MSS. ;  but  the  common  reading  must  not  be  set  down 
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as  indefensible,  being  supported  by  v.  239.  'Opfialvei,  v.  375., 
is  summarily  declared  to  be  neither  a  tragic  word,  nor  appro¬ 
priate  in  sense,  and  opyaivst  substituted.  The  first  assertion  is 
disposed  of  by  1348.,  where  Hermann  intrudes  opxr/dvH, 

a  doubtful  word  from  Hesychius ;  the  second  we  are  surprised 
to  sec  hazarded,  as  impetuous  agitation  is  precisely  the  notion 
wanted.  In  v.  557.,  Hermann  follows  in  the  steps  of  Dobree, 
deviating  from  him,  however,  so  far  as  to  read  kox  t'ov  aov 
avOis  is  Trarpos  fwtpav  Koatv,  a  most  suicidal  course,  as  if  Dobree’s 
view  of  the  kind  of  corruption  which  has  taken  place  in  the  line 
is  right,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  singular 
felicity  of  his  restoration,  whleh  virtually  accounts  for  every 
letter  of  the  original.  XaXapojrepy,  v.  688.,  for  doKepiorepa,  is 
plausible ;  if,  however,  any  change  is  necessary,  we  should 
prefer  deXepLtoTsptp,  as  agreeing  better  with  the  explanation  of 
the  scholiasts,  ^fiBpotTsptp,  yapLsaripWf  pLokaKwripw  {deXspMv’ 
oherpov,  r)av)(ov,  Ilesych.),  and  with  the  reading  of  the  Med. 
MS.  daXKcoTeptoi,  where  the  letters  a\  stand  in  the  place  of 
an  erasure.  One  of  the  MSS.  gives  daXspov,  for  deXs/Mov, 

Supp.  997.  .  .  .  KoX  KUKOV  for  vixrfv  .  .  .  Koi  Kaxi^v,  v.  697., 

is  uncalled  for,  vlkti  kukti  standing  for  a  dishonourable  victory — 
here  for  a  victory  where  the  victor  does  not  risk  his  life  (com¬ 
pare  vv.  664-6.),  in  Eum,  890.  (where  Hermann  wrongly  reads 
yeiKTjs)  for  a  victory  obtained  in  civil  w'ar.  In  v.  744.  there  is 
great  probability  in  "Apet,  which  is  found  in  the  margin  of  our 
MS. ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  the  common  reading,  ‘  frigi- 
‘  dissime,  imo  turpissime  additum  est  evpei.'  TsdpvppJvai, 
V.  773.,  is  much  worse  than  TsdpappJvai,  the  latter  being  simple, 
while  the  former  would  be  frigid.  It  says  little  for  Hermann’s 
judgment,  that  he  should  have  been  apparently  misled  by  a 
tasteless  suggestion  of  one  of  the  scholiasts,  tvho  was  simply 
anxious  to  extract  more  meaning  out  of  TsdpappJvai  than  it  was 
meant  to  contain.  Hermann  might  have  seen,  too,  that  <f)opov~ 
fisvoi,  V.  801.,  could  easily  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
V.  671.,  <f>opovpJvoi  KUT  etr)(as  being  like  (jMpovpJvoi  kot  ovpov, 
according  to  a  very  natural  metaphor.  His  own  word,  <f)povpov- 
pjvoi,  independently  of  the  harshness  of  the  active  usage,  would 
cohere  but  indifferently  with  /car’  eu^ds,  which,  from  its  position, 
ought  to  qualify  it.  The  rest  of  the  play  we  may  pass  over,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Pers<B,  and  for  the  same  reason,  having 
already  adverted  to  it  in  speaking  of  the  alterations  made  for 
the  sake  of  metre. 

The  Agamemnon^  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  produced  various 
corrections  of  more  or  less  consequence,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Suppliccs.  The  first,  rt  pgv ;  for  ip,gv,  v.  14., 
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is  altogether  superfluous,  the  objection  to  the  position  of 
being  answered  by  v.  1185.  l^pivai  for  Kpavai,  v.  136.,  though 
a  slight  change,  is  not  recommended  by  the  sense,  as  Artemis 
would  more  naturally  ask  Zeus  to  fulfil  the  omen,  than  Calchas 
to  interpret  it.  Ou  Ti^XJ^srai,  v.  158.,  is  unlikely,  interfering  as 
it  docs  with  the  natural  rendering  of  Trpiv  &v,  ‘  in  that  he  is 

*  of  the  past.’  In  v.  230.,  l/xeXi/rev  is  pronounced  ‘  aperte 

*  ineptum,’  and  ip-i’^dev  substituted,  but  the  argument  against 

the  old  reading  tells,  in  fact,  strongly  in  its  favour.  If  singing 
at  feasts  in  the  time  of  .^schylus  was  confined  to  immodest 
women,  we  see  at  once  why  he  should  have  discriminated 
Iphigenia  by  the  words  ayva  and  aravpwTos — a  remark  made, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Paley.  In  v.  313.  Hermann  sub¬ 
stitutes  TSKovrav  for  •yspomtov,  asking  why  old  men  should  be 
mentioned  among  the  slain,  as  if  such  an  event  were  not  at 
once  likely  to  happen  during  the  sack  of  a  town,  and  likely  to 
be  mentioned  by  a  poet  who  felt  the  pathos  of  his  subject. 
'A\yp.ovss,  V.  321.,  strikes  us  as  a  very  bad  conjecture,*departing 
considerably  from  the  old  reading,  and  yielding  a  sense  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value;  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  feeling  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  tone  of  Clytaemnestra. 
Hermann,  indeed,  half  rejects  it  himself,  after  sanctioning  it 
with  the  official  *  scripsi,’  adding  *  incerta  tamen  res  est,’  and 
going  on  to  propose  ahslpMvss.  <os  S’  £vha{p.ovss,  Stanley’s 
emendation,  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  right  reading,  though 
hvaZaifioves,  the  word  of  the  MSS.,  might  very  well  be  ex¬ 
plained  with  reference  to  the  previous  sufferings  of  the  Greeks, 
such  as  the  Herald  afterwards  describes,  if  only  it  stood  by 
itself,  or  could  be  brought  into  construction  with  the  words 
about  it.  "Ottsp  to  /SeXTicrroy,  v.  362.,  is  altogether  needless ; 
the  Chorus  was  not  called  upon  to  characterise  retribution  as 
the  best  thing  possible,  and  the  sentiment  does  not  naturally 
cohere  Avith  what  follows,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sense  of 
the  old  reading  is  perfectly  just  and  appropriate.  Vv.  394-5. 
Hermann  pronounces  to  be  ‘  non  adeo  conclamati  quam  visum 
‘  est  eriticis,’  having  a  new  restoration,  •n-dpsari  myds  drip-ovs 
dXoihopovs  aia^tar  ai^eipJvoav  I8eiv,  to  supersede  the  one  which 
he  formerly  proposed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  fear  he  is  too 
sanguine,  and  doubt  whether  ‘  beholding  the  dishonoured,  yet 
‘  unreproachful  silence  of  the  deserted,’  though  not  unpoetical, 
is  the  thought  required  to  unite  the  two  sentences  which 
respectively  precede  and  follow  it.  for  y\6es,  v.  489.,  is 

a  happy  correction,  as  yaff,  the  other  possible  reading,  accounts 
neither  for  ^\6ss,  nor  for  the  accusative,  trapd  'S.Ko.p.avhpov. 
Hermann  might  have  compared  Horace’s  Lenis  incedas.  In 
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V.  517.  the  attempt  to  overthrow  rsOvavai  is  a  bold  one,  in  the 
face  at  once  of  grammatical  authority,  which  may  testify  to 
a  fact  even  when  it  cannot  account  for  it  rationally,  and  of  the 
line  as  it  appears  in  the  MSS.  The  new  line, 
rsdvdvai,  S’  ovk  dvrepio,  may  certainly  be  recommended  as  a 
means  of  escaping  the  supposed  false  quantity,  but  that  b  all. 

*  Confidentcr  posui  arvyos  ^psvS)v  (v.  525.),  is  not  very  wisely 
said,  when  no  plausible  explanation  is  afforded  for  the  corruption 
of  ^pspb)v  into  orpoT^.  The  carelessness  of  a  copyist  would, 
at  most,  only  prove  that  arpuTtp  is  wrong,  lioiplvos  KOKoarpo- 
00V,  V.  635.,  could  hardly,  in  the  present  position  of  the  words, 
be  constructed  with  Tv<fa>,  and  the  sense  which  Hermann  re¬ 
quires  is  at  least  as  well  given  by  the  old  reading.  In  v.  640., 
i^pyaaro  is  so  far  probable  that  it  would  cohere  well  with 
oluKos  diytov ;  but  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  saying  that  a  god 
may  have  begged  the  ship  off,  any  more  than  in  saying  that  he 
may  have  stolen  it  away,  as  any  reader  of  the  Iliad  or  ./Encid 
may  see.  Ay aiaiv,  v.  704,,  is  a  vox  niliili,  and  one  which,  if  it 
existed,  would  scarcely  be  defended  by  Upevs  tls  dr  as  just 
below.  Of  vv.  736-7.  Hermann  says,  ‘  improbabilia  multa  de 

*  his  versibus  prolata  sunt,  ncque  nunc  probo  quae  ipse  olim 
‘  proposuL’  Had  he  lived  to  revise  the  Agamemnon,  he  might 
have  said  the  same  of  his  latest  attempt,  via  pa(f>a  for  vsapd 
(fnlovs  KOTOV.  Blomficld  long  since  pointed  out  that  no  correction 
would  be  true,  or  even  probable,  which  did  not  introduce  an 
opposition  between  the  new'  v0pis  and  the  old.  Xpeios,  v.  784., 
a  very  neat  emendation,  if  emendation  be  required,  was  pro- 

Eosed  by  Symmons  thirty  years  ago.  This  Hermann  ought  to 
avc  known,  as  in  his  notes  on  vv.  10.  1531.,  he  mentions 
Symmons’s  work.  'E<}>pa^dpLs<Tda  also,  v.  790.,  had  been  already 
published  by  Paley,  whose  edition,  as  appears  from  v.  338., 
Hermann  had  likewise  seen,  though  probably  not  till  after  the 
commentary  had  been  completed.  QvgXai,  however,  v.  786.,  is 
a  restoration  of  imdoubted  originality,  and  scarcely  less  un¬ 
doubted  certainty.  The  common  reading,  dveXXai,  introduces 
a  disturbing  memphor,  which  moreover,  as  Hermann  remarks, 
would  scarcely  be  applicable  to  a  city  already  captured.  V  v.  863. 
867.  bring  us  to  two  gratuitous  and  improbable  alterations, 
0ov<jTd6pMv  for  rSyv  (rradpMV,  atid  yaXgvov  for  kuWottov, 
intended,  so  we  are  informed,  to  set  right  a  passage  of  Shak- 
sperian  exuberance  of  imagery.  Asiaaaav,  v.  900.,  we  do  not 
presume  to  characterise,  as  we  do  not  understand  it.  In  v.  909., 
^  oil  Koi  (TV,  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  sense,  which 
is,  as  Paley  has  shown,  *  do  you  too  value  this  kind  of  victory 
(to  viKoaQax,  the  victory  which  goes  agmnst  you)  ?  ’  Xpovos  ^ 
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Toi  for  xpoyos  S’  krrei,  v.  950.,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  a  difficult  passage.  To  irav  for  rot,  v.  965.,  would 
be  plausible,  if  the  same  words  had  not  immediately  preceded. 
TeXXerat  for  aTeXKsTai,  v.  1092.,  is  good,  but  perhaps  not  better 
than  the  common  reading,  which  expresses  the  Latin,  *  vox 

*  missa  ex  adytis,’  and  agrees  well  with  <f>£povaiv  just  below, 
©poets — hrefxias,  v.  1096.,  is  altogether  unlikely  ;•  <ydp  would 
have  no  meaning,  and  the  Chorus  had  not  yet  been  mourning  for 
Cassandra,  much  less  mixing  her  lot  with  that  of  any  other 
person.  MoTjjp,  v.  1229.,  is  a  thoroughly  perverse  suggestion: 
the  word  only  exists  in  Hesychius,  and  its  signification  is  not 
very  appropriate  here,  while  pAnjv  is  easy  and  natural.  In 
T.  1281.  the  objection  to  pfjaiv  ^  Opijvov  is  futile,  as  the  words, 
though  simple,  are  not  feeble  or  foolish,  and  the  correction, 
ov  6pr)vov,  b  inapplicable,  as  Cassandra  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  chaimt  her  own  dirge  in  the  words  l<a  fipoTSui  TrpdypuiT  k.  t. 
where,  under  the  form  of  a  general  sentiment,  she  describes  the 
two  changes  to  which  she  has  been  doomed,  from  prosi)erity  to 
adversity,  and  from  adversity  to  extinction.  lias  rty,  v.  1334., 
belongs  not  to  Hermann,  but  to  Bothc,  and  proceeds,  moreover, 
from  a  mbtake  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ex^pols  ixOpd 
nropavvoDv.  Again  we  pass  over  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
8top|)ing  merely  to  notice  a  singular  piece  of  criticism  on 
vv.  1531 — 1533.  Hermann  had  long  since  corrected  paov  into 
apalov,  which  succeeding  editors  at  once  received,  supposing  the 
sense  to  be  ‘  who  can  drive  out  the  cursed  brood  (or  brood  of 
‘  curses)  from  the  house  ?  ’  a  most  natural  sentiment,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  vv.  1 145.  sqq.,  by  the  following  speech  of  Clytaem- 
ncstra,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  scope  of  the  play.  It  now 
turns  out  that  he  meant  the  passage  to  be  understood  ‘  who 

*  would  drive  out  his  daughter  to  destruction  ?  ’  with  reference 
to  Iphigenia;  and,  accordingly,  he  bids  us  read  kskoWtjtcu 
yivos  irpoa-oy^si,  ‘  a  child  is  allied  to  its  parents  by  likeness  of 
‘  feature,’  sneering  at  those  who  have  adopted  Blomfield’s 
wpos  dra  as  having  neglected  to  explain  wherein  its  approprbte- 
ness  consbts.  Probably  they  did  not  think  it  necessary ;  but 
they  will  now  see  themselves  to  have  been  mistaken. 

No  part  of  the  volume  has  disappointed  us  so  much  as  the 
commentary  on  the  Choephorce,  though  no  play  stood  more  in 
need  of  explanation  and  correction.  Hermann’s  early  services 
to  the  play  led  us  to  expect  far  better  things.  Topos  Ba  ^kmtov, 
V.  31.,  is  unlikely,  as  the  parallel  passage,  v.  917.,  points  to 
^^os,  as  does  the  Scholiast.  Aaxpvav  v<f)siiJLdT(op,  v.  73.,  b  a 
forced  and  unnatural  construction  substituted  for  an  easy  and 
obvious  one,  to  satisfy  an  apparently  unfounded  crotchet  about 
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the  metre.  'AirktaoTi  for  a7r\ws  ri,  v.  112.,  is  another  gratuitous 
coinage.  Etra  for  sXxh  v.  195.,  introduces  a  harsh  construction, 
on  the  ground  that  el)(s  cannot  be  put  for  iBvvaro.  That 
in  a  connexion  like  this  is  virtually  equivalent  to  ihvvaro  is 
dear  from  Prom.  475.,  Snpp.  362.  The  matter  is  a  very  simple 
one ;  the  infinitive  is  really  an  accusative  after  exy),  which 
bears  its  ordinary  sense.  Tas  S’  alvtjv  voaovs  for  rda-Be  viov 
voaovs,  V.  276.,  is  a  superficial  attempt  to  remove  one  of  tKe 
difficulties  of  a  passage  which  requires  a  very  different  remedy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interposition  of  a  participle  between  the 
article  and  substantive.  A.pcfiv(rrdKTov  for  Bpipvs  drprai,  v.  387., 
is  a  corruption  of  a  sound  text  to  satisfy  the  supposed  metrical 
requirements  of  the  antistrophe,  the  outlines  of  which  had  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  IJlomfield.  The  Chorus  vv.  579 — 
638.  is  made  the  corpus  vile  for  many  unsuccessful  experiments, 
some  of  them,  such  as  fipvovai,  ifKadovai  for  ^poTouri  TrXaOovai, 
^XatrrovcTi,  \6ya  .  .  .  <f>pda-si  for  \eyoi .  .  .  ^piaiv,  spoiling  a 
good  text,  others,  such  as  that  in  v.  614 — 620.,  where  uKaLpas 
Bd  is  turned  into  axaipos  8’  6,  hriKorw  aifias  into  hm^irtp  ai^wv, 
Tt'tov  (ti'w)  8’, into  vUav  t  ,  and  the  whole  into  one  vast  parenthesis, 
not  Improving  a  bad  one.  'Opirviav  for  oppArav,  v.  657.,  is 
another  of  those  words  which  we  are  sorry  to  sec  obtruded  on 
JEschylus  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius.  ’E/c7ra0t3s,  v.  677., 
which  is  meant  to  convey  a  double  sense,  would  be  exception¬ 
able,  even  if  Bamberger’s  zhras  wy  were  not  demonstrably  right. 
For  6sTo<TKvdpam6v,  a  most  happy  emendation  of  v.  725.,  we 
have  to  thank  Erfurdt.  F’  evBovay  for  rfydova-i},  v.  759.,  is 
another  change  equally  deficient  in  external  and  internal  proba¬ 
bility.  Eu8ouo7j  <f)psvl  has  great  propriety  and  beauty  in  the 
well-known  fragment  of  Sophocles,  but  yrjdovap  is  much  more 
suitable  here,  and  in  keeping  with  <f>poveis  ev.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  alterations  in  the  play  affect  the  metre  rather  than  the 
sense.  There  is,  however,  an  emendation  in  v.  1046.,  intro¬ 
duced  in  full  confidence  that  it  alone  is  worthy  of  .^^schylus, 
vrotai  <yvvaiKSs  aiBe  instead  of  Bpaal  rywaiKSS,  a' Be.  ‘  Quis 

*  vero  sibi  persuadeat  Orestem,  quum  Furias  conspicere  sibi 

*  videtur,  tarn  frigida  uti  posse  chori  compellatione  ?  Haec 

*  tantum  dignam  -^schylo  vim  habent.’  Tastes  differ ;  but  to 
us  the  simplicity  of  BpMoX  yvyaixef  appears  quite  natural,  while 
Twaucey,  as  applied  to  the  Furies,  would  strike  us  as  feeble, 
and  we  like  the  abrupt  al'Be,  ‘  here  they  are,’  or  ‘  look  at  them 

*  here,’  better  than  the  regular  ttoiui,  *  who  are  these  ?  ’  The 
priestess  in  the  Eumenides  calls  them  ywalxes,  and  then  cor¬ 
recting  herself,  compares  them  to  Gorgons :  but  in  the  sense  of 
Orestes  the  full  horror  of  the  impression  has  to  be  expressed  at 
once. 
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The  last  play  on  the  list,  the  Eumenides,  comes  only  par¬ 
tially  under  our  consideration,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  noticing  how  new  matter  and 
the  bulk  of  this  part  of  the  commentary  had  substantially  been 
given  to  the  world  in  the  review  of  Muller,  of  which  mention 
has  more  than  once  been  made.  In  v.  21.  Hermann  now 
returns,  as  Dindorf  has  returned,  to  irpovaia  or  vpovM,  which 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  two  Delphic  in¬ 
scriptions,  greatly,  we  confess,  to  our  satisfaction :  he  changes, 
however,  iv  \oyois  into  evXoyas,  apparently  ignoring  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  and  Tiayos,  and  thus  asserting  for  Pallas  an 
absolute,  not  a  relative  preeminence,  contrary  to  the  purport  of 
the  speech.  MeyiaTo<T(o<f>p6va)s,  v.  45.,  appears  almost  an  im¬ 
possible  compound,  having  nothing  in  the  context  to  justify  it, 
whereas  in  Supp.  679.  /leyiaroTipos  may  be  said  to  be  de¬ 
manded  by  the  strength  of  meaning.  In  v.  95.,  the  MSS. 
reading  tKvopuov  is  restored,  and  expLuned  with  great  probability 
by  a  gloss  in  Suidas  and  Zonaras  as  equivalent  to  TrapavopMv. 
T^',  v.  142.,  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  involve  a  transposition  of  the  two 
following  lines.  'Eksivov,  in  v.  177.,  is  now  changed  into  eariyov, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  dispel  any  lingering  feeling  in  favour 
of  icTiv  ov,  and  establish  the  certainty  of  Scholefield’s  ipov. 
‘'Hks  aoi,  V.  212.,  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  but  less  likely  than 
several  already  in  the  field.  ^07^  for  X6y<p,  v.  226.,  was  a 
change  not  worth  making.  Twi/Se  SatpoKoy,  v.  299.,  forSaipovwv 
VKulif  is  unlikely  in  the  ^.ast  degree :  Hermann,  however,  has 
done  well  to  abandon  his  former  punctuation,  which  connected 
Baifiovup  with  a-xidv.  The  truth  is,  ^oaicrjpui  Baipovav  is  not  to 
be  taken  actively,  the  food  of  gods,  but  passively,  the  fatted 
victim  of  the  gods,  which,  unlike  man’s  victims,  is  prepared 
for  sacrifice  by  torture  and  exhaustion.  This  gives  force  to 
avaiparov,  and  agrees  with  rpa^eis  and  pe  Baitreis.  Mau- 
povpsv  viuv  a\pa,  v.  354.,  independently  of  the  strange  violence 
which  it  does  to  the  text,  yields  a  very  harsh  sense,  as  explained 
in  the  note,  *  obscuramus  quamvis  validum  adhuc  juvenilem 
*  saltum.’  If  we  must  choose  between  two  arbitrary  alterations, 
viov  alpM  was  certainly  the  better.  Motp’  for  6ewv  B',  v.  356.,  is 
a  further  piece  of  boldness  which  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  that  Hermann  should  have  lived  to  achieve.  In  vv. 
465 — 467.  we  are  now  told  to  read  Bp6px)is  for  opuas,  spots  for 
the  second  optos,  omitting  8’,  after  Linwood  and  Franz,  and 
8'  alBovpai  for  <t  aipovpai ;  none  of  them  quite  satisfactory, 
though  all  are  ingenious,  and  the  correction  alBovpsvovs  for 
aipovpivovs  is  one  which  may  possibly  require  to  be  made  just 
VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIII.  I 
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below,  V.  474.,  on  a  comparison  of  v.  702.,  where  the  variation 
is  found  in  the  MSS.  To  Bsivov  aS  rts.  .  .  .  Beifiavei,  v.  510.,  is 
less  probable,  because  inviting  a  greater  change  than  Hermann’s 
previous  correction,  Bsl  fiiveiv.  K.dfioiy  dptayovs  for  iriTroiff,  upto- 
yds  B',  V.  588.,  is  utterly  without  authority,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  Scholiast,  who  is  merely  commenting  after 
his  own  fashion.  Tt  yap,  v.  593.,  is  not  wanted,  if  only  the 
line  is  rightly  understood  as  conveying  a  taunt.  ’Aa/xsjw  pJvH, 
V.  642.,  would  be  awkward  in  any  poet:  dadfiaivav  pJvei  is 
highly  characteristic  in  .^schylus.  Aatav  aroKaypATtov  .... 
ai-)(jids,  V.  791.,  is  very  questionable,  though  we  profess  neither 
to  explain  nor  to  correct  Baipovtov  tnoKaypLara.  Olj(ys2v  is, 
we  think,  less  forcible  than  olKeiv,  v.  825.,  as  the  Furies  would 
naturally  dwell  rather  on  their  dishonoured  state  than  on  their 
dishonoured  exit.  In  v.  947.,  Hermann  seems  to  have  given 
up  his  own  certain  correction,  6sal  t’  &,  for  the  old  reading 
deal  TtSv,  supposing  that  he  has  identihed  the  hitherto  unknown 
fjMTpoKaa-tyvrjrat  of  the  Fates  with  the  Charites  and  the  Hours: 
but  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  was  his  final  view.  That  he 
should  have  changed  is  only  too  likely ;  and  that  he  should  treat 
an  indubitable  correction  of  bis  own  as  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  treat  the  indubitable  text  of  his  author,  was  at  any 
rate  a  just  retribution. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks,  which  have  been  as  irk¬ 
some  to  ourselves  as  we  fear  they  must  have  been  to  our  readers. 
We  could  hardly  have  expected  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  tedious 
detail ;  but  wider  limits  would  have  enabled  us  to  vary  our  cri¬ 
tical  phraseology  by  illustration  and  discussion,  which  relieve 
dogmatic  statement  while  they  substantiate  it.  Our  object  has 
been  not  so  much  to  dwell  on  the  particular  instances  in  which 
Hermann  appears  to  us  to  have  failed  most  signally,  as  to  justify 
the  expressions  of  general  disappointment  with  which  we  set 
out,  and  which  represent  our  most  abiding  feelings.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  disappointment  to  those  who  have  not  only  been  students 
of  .^schylus,  but  admirers  of  Hermann,  to  turn  over  page  after 
page  and  to  find  scarcely  anything  of  moment  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  the  thoughts  of  their  favourite 
poet.  Hermann  has,  we  repeat,  done  much  in  his  day  to  make 
us  understand  .^schylus;  but  it  now  appears  that  nearly  all 
his  wisdom  found  its  way  to  the  world  in  his  lifetime,  and  that 
the  remainder,  from  which  we  were  told  to  hope  so  much, 
copious  as  it  is,  and  great  as  are  its  pretensions,  contains  com¬ 
paratively  little  that  the  next  generation  is  likely  to  quote, 
except  to  point  the  ordinary  moral  of  the  delusions  to  which 
eminent  men  occasionally  surrender  themselves.  That  moral 
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we  will  not  enforce,  but  rather  turn  to  the  more  gratifying  re¬ 
flection,  that  the  results  of  criticism  do  not  depend  on  individual 
infallibility.  No  writer  can  be  named  in  whose  case  this  truth 
has  been  exemplified  more  forcibly  than  in  that  of  ^schylus. 
Though  he  is  essentially  one  of  the  most  difiicult  of  ancient 
authors,  and  accidentally  one  of  the  most  corrupt,  yet  the  study 
of  three  centuries  has,  we  would  hope,  fathomed  most  of  his 
thoughts,  unravelled  most  of  his  intricacies  of  language,  and 
corrected  most  of  the  errors  of  his  text ;  and  for  this  we  have 
to  thank  not  any  single  scholar  of  surpassing  intellect  or  acquire¬ 
ment,  but  a  long  series  of  labourers  widely  differing  in  capa¬ 
cities  —  a  series  which  includes  Pauw  as  well  as  Stanley, 
Scholefield  as  well  as  Person. 


Art.  IV.  —  1.  Correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Kefir  Tribes.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Papers.  May  31st,  1853. 

2.  Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory.  Parliamentary  Papers.  May  31st,  1853. 

3.  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Kafir  Tribes.  August  2nd,  1851. 

4.  Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory.  April  10th,  1854. 


^T'wo  years  ago  Kafir  Blue  Books  had  doubtless  much 
greater  attractions  than  they  have  now.  Then  Cape 
news  interested  us.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
forced  to  keep  his  Budget  an  open  question,  dependent  on  the 
Cabinet  Council  of  the  Kafir  Chiefs ;  and  upon  their  plan  of 
operations  was  formed  the  campaign  of  the  tax  reformers  for  the 
Session.  Then  tax-payers  were  wondering  how  long  British 
troops  would  be  kept  at  bay  by  a  band  of  naked  savages — 111- 
armed,  and  not  very  superior  in  numbers ;  and  ‘  Friends  of  the 
*  Black  ’  were  becoming  more  and  more  fearful  lest  American 
slave-owmers  should  ask  them  whether,  after  all,  it  was  so  much 
worse  to  own  a  black  man,  than  to  spend  millions  in  clumsy 
but  desperate  attempts  to  kill  him.  Not  only  our  pockets, 
but  our  military  glory  and  our  philanthropy,  —  onr  pet  pride 
and  our  pet  virtue,  —  were  at  stake  in  the  Kafir  war. 

Now,  how’cver,  not  only  has  the  Kafir  war  for  several 
months  been  ended,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  war,  it  may 
well  be  forgotten.  Philanthropy  to  either  Blacks  or  Whites  is, 
we  fear,  scarcely  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  to  fight  the 
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Russians  we  gladly  give  Mr.  Gladstone  more  money  in  a  month 
than  we  should  have  grudgingly  doled  out  to  him  for  a  year’s 
expenditure  at  the  Cape. 

Nevertheless  a  little  war  will  not  be  less  vexatious  or  bur¬ 
densome,  but  more  so,  because  a  great  war  is  raging  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  last  Kafir  war  was  not  the  first,  but  the  fifth 
since  our  conquest  of  the  colony  from  the  Dutch,  —  each  war 
more  prolonged,  more  costly,  and  more  destructive  than  its 
predecessor.  There  are  many  persons,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
practical  men,  who  think  that  the  only  security  against  these 
Kafir  outbreaks  would  be  the  extermination  of  the  Kafirs; 
if  so,  our  position  is  still  nut  a  little  dangerous,  for  with  all  our 
expenditure  of  men  and  money  we  are  not  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  in  killing  oft'  more  than  at  most  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  Gaika  Kafirs,  and  the  fighting  men  of  this  tribe  —  the 
one  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  last  war — are  said  to  be  not 
ten  or  even  five  per  cent,  of  the  Kafirs  who  might  fight  us. 
Let  us  then  try  to  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  time  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  Cape,  in  order  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  probable  that  this  fifth  w.ar  will  be  the  last,  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  send  to  the  banks  of  the  Kei  the  troops 
which  we  shall  want  on  the  Danube. 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  Cape  affairs  may  claim  our 
attention.  It  is  a  common  cause  of  congratulation  that,  now 
that  Old  England  has  such  hard  work  to  do,  her  numerous 
children  give  her  so  little  trouble.  Canada  prosperous  and 
loyal,  Australia  paying  our  troops  with  her  gold,  even  Jamaica 
scarcely  complaining,  we  doubt  whether,  among  the  manifold 
dependencies  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  which  our  Minis¬ 
ters  arc  responsible.  South  Africa  is  not  the  only  one  respecting 
which  they  need  at  present  be  anxious ;  and  even  there,  their 
anxieties,  it  must  be  confessed,  arc  much  less  complex  than 
were  those  of  their  ])redecessors.  The  colony  itself  is  pros¬ 
perous,  the  colonists  contented  ;  still  grateful  for  a  Constitution 
for  the  popular  form  of  which  they  have  already  shown  them¬ 
selves  prepared.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  conducting 
the  elections  to  their  Parliament  is  an  example  to  the  mother 
country  ;  and  the  choice  which  they  have  already  made  of 
Councillors  gives  us  a  ground  of  hope  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  Kafir  wars,  which  counterbalances  many  reasons  for  fear. 
The  putting  at  the  head  of  the  poll  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom 
in  the  Eastern  Division,  and  Mr.  Rutherfoord  in  the  Western, 
is  indeed  a  guarantee  that,  at  any  rate,  the  constituents  of  the 
Cape  Parliament  intend  its  Kafir  policy  to  be  conducted  on 
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consistent  principles  of  justice  and  prudence.  As  yet,  however, 
the  power  to  make  a  Kafir  war  remains  with  the  officers  sent 
out  by  the  Home  Government ;  —  we  Englishmen  are  still  re¬ 
sponsible  through  our  Ministers  for  the  ‘Frontier  Policy'  at 
the  Cape,  and  therefore  the  history  of  past  wars  is  worth  study¬ 
ing  by  those  who  would  have  to  pay  by  far  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cost  of  a  fresh  one. 

A  few  words,  first,  on  Kafir  characteristics  and  customs;  — 
and  the  closer  we  look  at  them  the  more  curious  and  inconsistent 
do  they  seem.  These  black  Piets,  wearing  over  their  ochre- 
daubed  skins  scanty  ox-hides,  which  they  dispense  with  in  war ; 
dwelling  in  huts  into  which  they  can  scarcely  creep ;  having 
absolutely  no  religion  —  not  even  a  Fetish  worship,  —  no  super¬ 
stition,  save  a  vague  belief  in  witchcraft  and  rain-doctors,  and 
a  still  vaguer  reverenee  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors ; 
having  thus,  as  Herr  Teufelsdrock  might  say,  the  scantiest 
possible  garment  for  body  or  soul,  are  yet  bound  together  in  a 
well-organised  community  with  chiefs  of  defined  but  acknow¬ 
ledged  powers,  and  with  laws  well  understood  and  very  fairly 
obeyed.  If  their  painted  bodies  remind  us  of  the  ancient  Piets, 
their  conduct  and  customs  recall  to  us  still  more  the  Highlander 
of  T5  or  '45.  Forget  the  colour,  and  fancy  the  hilt  instead  of 
the  kaross,  and  when  we  hear  of  Sandilli  or  Macomo  dispensing 
Kafir  law,  or  debating  peace  or  war  with  his  ‘  Amapakati,’  or 
councillors,  and  know  that  in  distress  and  defeat  no  price  could 
tempt  their  starving  followers  to  betray  or  disobey  them,  we  can 
almost  imagine  that  we  have  before  us  a  Highland  chief  with  his 
devoted  Duinhewassels  and  foithful  clan.  Again,  there  is  the 
same  local  attachment.  Macomo  has  been  four  if  not  five  times 
driven  out  of  his  haunts  in  the  Winterberg  Hills,  always  asking, 
‘  Why  am  I  kept  out  of  my  land  ?’  and  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  could 
not  cling  more  closely  to  his  glens  than  does  Sandilli  to  the 
Amatolas.  The  relation  of  the  minor  to  the  paramount  chiefs 
reminds  us  also  of  the  species  of  submission  which  the  Highland 
chieftains  paid  to  their  Sovereign — the  same  strange  mixture  of 
independence  and  devotion.  When  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  1848, 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  Kaffraria  a  peaceful  British 
province  by  assembling  the  Chiefs  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  swearing  subjection  to  our  Queen,  Pato,  the  head  of  a  clan 
10,000  strong,  explained  their  unanimity  by  saying,  ‘  Wherever 
‘  the  great  Chief  Sandilli  churns  his  milk,  there  will  the  little 
‘  Chiefs  be  to  eat  the  butter.’  And  this  metaphor  reminds  us 
of  what  after  all  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Elafirs, — their 
love  of  cattle,  and  passion  for  their  possession.  No  Rob  Roy 
could  be  more  skilful  in  driving,  nor,  we  fear,  in  stealing  herds ; 
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but  their  pride  and  delight  in  them  can  only  be  equalled  by 
that  of  the  Arab  in  his  horse.  Eivch  man  reckons  his  wealth 
not  by  acres  but  by  herds :  they  buy  their  wives  with  them 
(one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  of  the  colonists  is 
against  the  ‘  lifting  ’  inroads  of  the  young  Kafir  lovers),  they 
run  races  with  them,  they  even  talk  in  cattle  language.  When 
Kreili  swore  amity  with  Sir  Harry  Smith,  he  did  it  by  sending 
a  dun  ox ;  and  the  mode  by  which  the  Tambookies  acknowledged 
this  same  Kreili  as  their  superior,  was  by  their  ambassadors’ 
bringing  back  a  bull  from  his  ‘great  place,’  —  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  wherever  tliat  bull  roamed,  with  him  went  Kreili’s 
power. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  then  to  guess  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Kafir  must  regard  the  white  man,  when  we  see  on  looking 
back  through  the  colonial  history,  that,  spite  of  the  cattle¬ 
stealing  with  which  he  is  constantly  charged,  he  has  lost  far 
more  cattle  than  he  has  gained.  Under  the  old  ‘commando’ 
system  the  Boer  almost  always  managed  to  get  back  more 
‘  bead  ’  than  he  had  lost ;  and  in  all  the  wars  down  to  the  last 
expedition  across  the  Kei,  when  Sir  George  Cathcart  brought 
away  10,000  head  from  Kreili,  the  great  business  of  our  troops 
has  been  to  ‘  lift  ’  cattle  by  the  thousand. 

Farther  to  the  east  we  find  the  power  of  the  Chiefs  become 
more  despotic :  Faku  rules  his  Amapondas  to  the  west  of  Natal 
more  rigorously  than  does  Sandilli  his  Gaikas  on  the  border  of 
the  colony ;  and  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  Zoolah  Kings 
exceeds  the  atrocities  of  the  Kings  of  Ashantec  or  Dahomey, 
or  the  most  bloody  of  the  Oriental  desjwts. 

And  yet,  compared  with  other  savages,  African  or  Indian, — 
compared  even  with  our  own  barbarian  ancestors, — the  Kafirs  can 
not  be  called  especially  cruel  or  revengeful.  All  the  Missionary 
Journals  are  full  of  touching  proofs  of  the  heroism,  kindliness, 
and  generosity  of  their  converts ;  and  even  as  heathen  they  not 
seldom  set  an  example  which  their  Christian  neighbours  would 
not  do  ill  to  follow.  Notwithstanding  all  the  outcry  that  has 
been  made  against  Kafir  treaties,  Sir  George  Cathcart  tells  us 
that,  ‘  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  remarkable 
‘  people  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  good 
*  faith,  and  if  they  enter  into  any  agreement  at  all,  are  seldom 
‘found  to  promise  one  tiling  and  do  another;’*  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  for  many  years  a  neighliour  of  Sandilli,  the  head  Chief 
of  the  Gaikas,  lately  told  us,  that  be  never  knew  him  break  his 
word,  or  try  to  exculpate  himself  at  the  expense  of  another. 


*  Pari.  Papers,  KuUr  Tribes,  1823,  p.  107. 
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Almost  all  travellers  inform  us  that  however  openly  they  may 
have  professed  stealing  cattle  from  the  colonists,  as  did  the 
Gael  from  the  Saxon,  yet  that  if  property  be  placed  under  their 
protection  or  care,  they  preserve  it  with  honourable  fidelity. 
Their  habit  of  begging  for  small  presents  of  Europeans  gives 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  them  at  first  acquaintance,  but 
if  they  heg,  they  also  give ;  almsgiving  being,  according  to 
Mr.  Backhouse,  the  Quaker  Missionary,  so  much  their  custom, 

*  that  a  man’s  wife  and  children  often  go  to  work  in  the  garden 
‘  that  the  begging  stranger  may  be  supplied.’ 

Their  martial  qualities  of  skill,  activity,  daring,  and  endurance, 
our  soldiers  have  only  too  well  proved  :  aud  our  officers  tell  us, 
that  another  campaign  or  two  of  lessons  w’ould  teach  them  our 
tactics  almost  as  well  as  they  have  already  learnt  from  us  to 
ride  on  horseback,  and  to  use  firearms  instead  of  assegais. 
Indeed,  their  intellectual  powers  generally  seem  good ;  a  perusal 
of  the  Blue  Books  would  prove  to  any  one  that  a  Kafir  Chief 
is  in  diplomacy  no  bad  match  for  an  English  General ;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ward,  no  friendly  witness,  tliat 

*  they  are  the  cleverest  logicians  in  the  world,  and  have  always 

*  an  answer  more  suitable  to  their  own  purix)se  than  we  could 
‘  possibly  anticipate.’ 

There  is,  however,  one  most  striking  and  all-important  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  which  they  differ  from  almost  all  the  aboriginal  tribes 
with  which  our  colonists  have  come  in  contact.  To  the  Red 
Indians  and  New  Zealanders,  the  Australians,  and  even  their 
own  Hottentot  neighbours,  Christian  civilisation  has  been  as  an 
Upas  tree,  destroying  them  by  its  diseases,  or  still  more  fatally 
poisoning  them  by  the  infectious  contamination  of  its  drunkards 
and  debauchees;  but  the  Kafirs  have  shown  that  they  can  live 
on  the  borders  of  a  civilised  community  ;  and  unless  killed  off 
by  war,  or  by  famine  caused  by  war,  they  keep  up  their 
numbers. 

The  history  of  European  civilisation  has  indeed  but  too 
plainly  proved  how  hard  it  is  for  a  strong  race  to  do  more  for  a 
weak  race  than  to  bestow  uj)on  it  its  vices ;  and  too  quickly 
deducing  from  the  sad  facts  of  this  history  the  conclusion  that 
that  which  is  hard  must  be  impossible,  there  are  many  persons 
who  advocate  severe  measures  against  the  Kafirs,  as  against  all 
savages,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  humane  to  kill  them 
quickly  with  powder  and  shot  than  slowly  by  drink  or  disease. 

The  Boers,  we  are  told,  are  great  renders  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  comparing  themselves  to  the  Israelites,  as  did  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  they  shoot  a  native  on  the  strength 
of  a  text  out  of  Joshua;  in  like  manner,  not  a  few  of  our 
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present  political  doctrinaires  justify  injustice  and  atrocity  by 
their  interpretation  of  their  Gospel  —  ‘  the  theory  of  human 
‘  progression :  ’  the  interpretation  is  in  both  cases  equally  at 
fault ;  but  even  granting  its  truth,  as  regards  the  Kafirs  the 
facts  are  against  them.  They  are  not  a  drunken  people :  they 
make,  it  is  true,  a  mild  almost  harmless  beer  among  themselves, 
and  some  of  their  chiefs  have  become  drunkards  from  disap- 

E ointment  and  from  the  temptation  of  Europeans ;  but  Mr.  Back- 
ouse,  himself  a  zealous  tee-totaller,  who  complains  greatly  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  many  of  the  Hottentots,  tells  us,  as  the 
result  of  his  keen  observation,  that  ‘  few  of  the  Kafirs,  even  on 
‘  the  frontier,  drink  intoxicating  liquors,’  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  other  missionaries.  Even  more  important 
is  the  jealous  care  with  which  they  preserve  themselves  from 
the  effects  of  European  profligacy,  so  fearfully  fatal  to  the 
South  Sea  islanders. 

In  a  word,  the  Kafir  race  has  in  itself  strong  elements  of  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  a  power  of  co-existence  with  civilisation  which 
ought  to  add  strength  to  the  efforts  to  civilise,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  these  efforts  more  hopeful ;  missionaries  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  not  being  among  them,  as  they  often  are,  haunted  by  the 
conviction  that  death  dogs  their  footsteps ;  while,  if  they  really 
be  the  ‘  irreclaimable  savages  ’  they  are  so  often  called,  there  is 
little  hope  of  exterminating  them  except  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  fire  and  sword.  How  far,  with  what  success,  and  on 
what  grounds  this  method  has  been  tried,  it  will  be  needful,  in 
order  to  understand  our  present  relation  with  them,  briefly  to 
consider. 

The  Dutfcli  found  the  Kafirs  as  far  West  as  the  Gamtoos, 
200  miles  within  the  Kei,  the  present  border  of  the  British 
territory.  How  long  they  had  been  there,  and  whence  they 
came,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  needless,  for  our  purpose, 
to  discuss.  All  their  traditions  tend  to  affix  to  them  an  Eastern 
origin ;  and  there  are  some  ethnologists  who  think  that  in  their 
features,  their  rites  —  such  as  circumcision  —  and  their  pastoral 
habits,  as  much  relationship  can  be  traced  to  the  Arab  ns  to  the 
Negro.  Most  probably  they  are  akin  to  the  Abyssinians  and 
Gallas. 

The  constant  changes  in  frontier  policy  which  have  had  so 
injurious  an  effect  upon  the  natives,  seem  to  have  begun  very 
early.  We  find  the  Dutch  government,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  sometimes  prohibiting  the  Boers  from  even  trading 
with  the  Kafirs,  sometimes  permitting  them  to  enter  into  Kafir 
land  to  hunt  elephants,  and  again  ordering  *  all  settlers  beyond 
‘  the  Gamtoos  to  decamp,  on  pain  of  confiscation.’  Though 
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even  more  thinly  scattered  over  their  vast  pastures  then  than 
they  are  now,  we  find  that  the  Boers  had  already  acquired  their 
habit  of  ‘trekking’  over  the  border,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  colonial  tax-gatherer,  but  chiefly  from  a  true  Back¬ 
woodsman’s  passion  for  seeking  out  new  and  more  pleasant 
locations.  If  the  white  man  seized  the  black  man’s  grazing 
ground,  the  latter,  not  unnaturally,  retaliated  by  seizing  the 
herds  of  the  former;  and  cattle  stealing  on  the  one  side,  re¬ 
venged  by  commandoes  on  the  other,  became  the  normal  position 
of  frontier  policy.  These  ‘  commandoes,’  or  forays  of  armed  and 
mounted  Boers  into  Kafirland,  only  do  not  themselves  strike  us 
as  cattle-stealing  expeditions,  because  we  are  more  struck  with 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  native  graziers,  and  because  the 
thefts  were  committed  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  By  help  of 
horse  and  musket,  the  Boers  brought  back  thousands  in  place  of 
hundreds;  for  example,  Maynier,  Landroost  of  Graaf-Reinet, 
in  1792,  tells  us  that  he  witness^  the  distribution  of  30,000 
head  as  the  result  of  one  of  these  incursions.  No  wonder,  he 
adds,  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  complaints  of  the  Boers 
about  the  Kafir  depredations  were  ‘  always  exaggerated,  origi- 
‘  nating  from  a  design  to  enrich  themselves.’  * 

Still  the  commando  system  had  its  disadvantages  —  it  made 
the  natives,  with  their  sharp  assegais,  uneasy  and  unpleasant 
neighbours;  and  fearing  their  revenge,  the  settlers  reiterated 
requests  to  the  governors  to  extend  the  colonial  frontier.  Von 
Plattenberg,  in  1780,  shifted  it  on  paper  100  miles  to  the  east, 
to  the  Great  Fish  River ;  but  it  required  British  arms  to  give 
his  proclamation  substantial  force.  Our  first  conquest  from  the 
Dutch  was  in  1795  ;  and  in  1798  Von  Plattenbei^’s  proclama¬ 
tion  must  have  been  forgotten,  for  we  then  find  Lord  Macartney 
declaring  *  the  Great  Fish  River  the  proper  boundary  between 
‘  the  colony  and  the  Kafirs,’  —  *  no  exact  limits,’  he  says, 
‘  having  hitherto  been  marked  out ;  and,  in  consequence,  several 
‘  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  parts  having  united  in 

*  injuring  the  peaceful  possessors  of  those  countries,  reducing 
‘  them  to  misery  and  want,  and  comitelling  them  to  the  cruel 

*  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  robbery  to  support  life.’  This 
proclamation  candidly  confesses  to  the  true  explanation  of  the 
continuous  extension  of  a  territory  always  so  under-peopled  and 
difiBcult  to  defend.  It  was  not  that  the  natives  were  such  bad 
neighbours  that  they  must  be  driven  back,  but  the  outlying  set¬ 
tlers  had  got  in  amongst  them ;  and  the  Government  being  too 
weak  physically  to  force  these  emigrants  to  return,  and,  morally. 


ParL  Papers,  March,  1835,  p.  27. 
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to  disown  them,  extended  the  border  to  exclude  them.  To  get 
the  natives  over  the  Fish  River  was  no  easy  task  —  it  took 
fourteen  years  of  effort  ending  in  the  first  Kafir  war  of  1811- 
12;  after  which  year  began  what  was  called  ‘the  military 
‘  system ;  ’  that  is,  the  Fish  River  was  guarded  by  military  posts ; 
and  orders  were  given  that  ‘  Kafirs  found  on  the  right  bank  of 
‘  this  river  should  be  followed  up  and  shot.’  *  These  orders  were 
obeyed,  many  Kafirs  were  thus  shot,  but  those  who  remained  only 
became  the  more  dangerous  and  revengeful;  so,  in  1817,  the 
Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  thought  he  would  try  to 
make  such  terms  as  would  ensure  permanent  peace. 

The  intention  was  praiseworthy :  would  that  we  could  say  as 
much  of  the  mode  of  fulfilling  it.  With  a  disregard  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  which,  if  the 
result  of  ignorance  rather  than  recklessness,  reminds  us  of  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  attempt  to  turn  Hindoos  into  country  gentlemen  by 
his  ‘  permanent  settlement,’  Lord  Charles  Somerset  chose  to 
consider  Gaika,  who  was  merely  a  chief  of  a  clan,  as  King  of 
all  Kafirlnnd,  simply  l)ecau8e  Hintza,  the  real  Paramount  Chief, 
being  not  so  near  the  border,  it  would  have  been  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  negotiate  with  him. 

The  result  of  this  mistake,  and  of  the  consequent  false  position 
of  all  parties,  was  the  second  Kafir  war  of  1819,  in  which,  in 
alliance  with  our  late  foes,  the  Gaikas,  we  fought  the  Tslam- 
bies,  our  present  friends,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
king  we  invented.  This  war  began  with  a  commando  of  the 
allies  under  Colonel  Brereton,  in  which,  in  the  words  of  Tzat- 
zoe,  the  Kafir  chief,  *  they  took  a  great  many  cattle  (23,000 

*  head)  from  Tslambi’s  tribe,  and  shot  a  great  many  people. 

*  Gaika  got  a  few  old  cows,  and  the  government  all  the  fat  cows 
‘  and  fat  oxen  ;’f  and  it  ended  with  another  invasion  of  Kafirland, 
in  which  the  troops  and  burghers,  after  ravaging  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword  the  whole  summer,  brought  back  some 
30,000  more  head  of  cattle ;  though,  between  these  two  inva¬ 
sions,  the  Kafirs  had  had  their  commando,  coming  down  into  the 
colony  10,000  stroitg,  under  their  patriot  prophet,  Mokanna, 
and  attacking  and  almost  taking  Graham’s  Town. 

We  must  hasten  quickly  over  the  period  of  sixteen  years 
elapsing  between  the  second  and  third  wars,  the  chief  events 
marking  which  were ;  first,  the  attempt  of  Lord  Charles  Somer¬ 
set  to  make  a  ‘  neutral  territory’ of  the  country  between  the 


*  Major  Dundas’s  Evidence,  Abor.  Com.,  1836,  p.  133. 
t  Abor.  Report,  1836,  p.  570. 
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Great  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma*:  secondly,  the  infraction 
of  this  treaty  by  the  Governor  afterwards  granting  locations  to 
settlers  in  this  neutral  territory :  and  lastly,  the  repeated  expul¬ 
sion  of  Macomo  from  his  settlement  on  the  Kat  River.  This 
chief  was  Gaika’s  eldest  and  most  energetic  son,  though  not  his 
heir,  not  being  the  son  by  the  ‘  great  wife,’  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  tribe,  must  be  a  Tambookie.  He  had  pitched  his 
kraal  just  over  the  border  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
territory  said  to  have  been  ceded  by  his  father ;  and  our  persist¬ 
ence  in  driving  him  out,  and  the  severity  with  which  we  did  so, 
by  making  him  our  determined  enemy,  doubtless  did  much 
towards  causing  not  only  the  third,  but  the  last  two  Kafir  wars. 

To  call  the  state  of  things  during  this  period  peace  would  be 
a  misnomer :  there  was  almost  unceasing  feud  on  the  border ;  but 
probably  open  war  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  prevented, 
and  the  constant  succession  of  commandoes  and  patrol  forays 
into  Kafirland  w'ould  not  have  been  varied  by  that  inviision  of 
the  colony,  which  began  the  campaign  of  1835,  —  had  it  not 
been  for  an  outrage  on  one  of  the  chiefs,  which  excited  the  clan 
to  ungovernable  fury. 

A  patrol  seized  some  cattle  belonging  to  one  of  Gaika’s  sons ; 
his  brother  asked  the  officer,  ‘  Why  do  you  take  the  oxen?  there 
‘  is  no  war  between  us;  have  you  traced  the  track  of  cattle  or 

*  horses  into  Kafirland  ?  ’  Probably  the  question  might  have 
been  asked  in  a  threatening  msinner;  at  any  rate  the  answer 
was  a  shot  in  the  head.  ‘  You  see  the  necessity  of  prayer,’  said 
his  missionary  to  the  wounded  chief;  ‘you  might  have  been 
‘  killed,  and  died  an  unconverted  man.’  But  this  was  hardly  the 
lesson  which  the  clansmen  drew  from  the  occurrence.  ‘  Every 
‘  Kafir  who  saw  Xo-Xo’s  wound  went  back  to  bis  hut,  took  his 

*  assegai  and  shield,  and  set  out  to  fight ;  ’  and  siud,  ‘  It  is  better 
‘  that  we  die  than  be  treated  thus.’t  This  war,  which  cost  a 


*  This  absurd  arrangement,  by  which  a  district  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  broad  and  sixty  long,  of  the  best  soil  in  South  Africa, 
was  tabooed  from  the  occupation  of  either  white  man  or  black  man, 
and  devoted  to  the  lions,  was  made  at  a  treaty  with  Gaika  in  1819; 
respecting  which  treaty,  owing  to  its  never  having  been  written, 
there  is  much  dispute ;  the  only  fact  which  appears  clear  being,  that 
if  Gaika  really  did  thus  cede  this  country,  which  he  denied,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  it  was  never  his  to  cede. 

f  Report  of  the  Aborigines  Committee,  1836,  pp.  564.  567.  Jan 
Tzatzoe’s  Evidence.  Tzatzoe,  who  fought  on  our  side  during  this 
war,  says  distinctly  in  his  evidence,  that  he  ‘  believes  the  shooting  of 

*  Xo-Xo  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  the  Kafirs,’  he  adds,  saying, 

*  life  is  of  no  use  to  us  if  they  shoot  our  chiefs.’ 
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quarter  of  a  million  of  money  (a  trifle  for  a  Kaflr  war  now-a- 
daya,  but  then  thought  an  enormous  sum),  ended  with  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  governor.  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  in  which,  in 
order  to  remove  these  ‘  treacherous  and  irreclaimable  savages  to  a 

*  safer  distance,’  he  extended  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kei,  declaring  ‘  Macomo,  &c.  to 

*  be  for  ever  expelled  from  their  old  country,’  not  only  west  of 
the  Kciskamma,  but  also  west  of  the  Kei,  and  that  they  shall 
be  ‘  treated  as  enemies  if  found  therein.’ 

Thus  we  see  that  so  early  as  1835  the  British  territory  had 
reached  its  present  eastern  limit,  viz.  the  Kei ;  but  in  that  year 
the  tide  of  conquest  received  a  most  unexpected  check.  Hitherto 
the  Home  Government,  not  perplexing  itself  with  any  attempt 
to  understand  the  Kafir  side  of  the  question,  had  carelessly  en¬ 
dorsed  all  the  acts  of  its  governors.  But  just  at  this  time  the 
philanthropists  were  in  full  force ;  elated  with  their  victory  over 
slavery,  they  were  agitating  for  ‘justice  to  aborigines.’  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  sitting  to  inquire  into 
our  national  treatment  of  Native  Tribes,  before  which  officers, 
governors,  missionaries,  even  natives,  were  examined ;  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  to  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Cape  History  were  pried  into,  and  the  result  was  that 
early  in  1836  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban  was  surprised  by  a  de¬ 
spatch  from  Lord  Glenelg,  stating  that,  so  far  as  he  could  learn, 

*  the  original  justice  ’  in  the  last  war  was  on  ‘  the  side  of  the 

*  conquered,  not  of  the  victorious  party ;’  and  that  therefore 
justice  demanded,  what  he  believed  also  policy  required,  that  the 
conquered  territory  be  restored. 

The  conquest  was  restored ;  our  troops  retired  over  the 
Keiskamma,  Sir  Benjamin  d’Urban’s  new  province  of  Adelaide 
again  became  Kafirland,  treaties  were  made  with  Macomo  and 
his  fellows  as  independent  chiefs,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  conquerors  restored  to  the 
conquered  their  despoiled  dominion  at  the  demand  of  justice. 

The  objections  to  these  acts  of  generosity,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Glenelg  policy,  were,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
manifold,  nor  were  they  less  influentially  than  earnestly  sup¬ 
ported.  Sir  Benjamin  d’Urban  sent  in  his  resignation,  leaving 
behind  him  a  strong  protest  against  the  measures  which  he 
refused  to  carry  out ;  and  the  cry  in  the  colony,  especially  on 
the  frontier,  was  almost  universal,  that  treaties  were  absurd  and 
impossible  with  savages,  who  were  too  ignorant  to  understand 
them,  too  treacherous  to  keep  them,  and  too  impulsive  to  resist 
any  temptation  to  break  them, — that  the  chiefs  would  have  too 
bitter  and  jealous  a  hatred  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
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their  followers  too  great  a  longing  for  colonial  cattle,  to  keep 
faith;  —  and  that  the  Quixotic  restoration  of  territory  wonld  be 
attributed  to  fear,  or  viewed  as  a  permission  to  continue  tbeir 
depredations. 

And  now  these  prophets  point  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  as  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  their  forebodings: — ‘  After 
‘  ten  years,’  they  say,  *  of  peace  preserved  by  connivance  at 

*  cattle-stealing,  and  employed  by  the  thieves  in  getting  fire- 
'  arms,  and  learning  how  to  use  them,  we  have  bad  two  wars 
‘  more  costly  and  destructive  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 

‘  compelling,  as  their  necessary  consequence,  the  subjection  of 
‘  the  Kafirs,  and  a  return  to  that  policy,  which,  however  stem 
‘  it  may  appear,  yet  being  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
‘  Nature  which  rule  the  relations  of  civilised  men  with  savages, 

'  is  really  much  more  just  and  merciful  to  the  latter  than  those 
‘  measures  of  specious  and  spurious  philanthropy  which  have 

*  proved  as  lavish  of  life  as  of  British  money.’ 

That  philanthropy  has  not  kept  peace  is  evident  enough,  but 
before  we  declare  it  a  failure  we  must  prove  that  it  has  had  a 
fair  trial.  Certain  treaties  w'ere  made,  and  war  could  not  follow 
except  from  their  infraction,  which  might  proceed  from  the 
conduct  of  any  one  of  four  parties, — the  Colonial  Government, 
the  Kafir  chiefs,  the  frontier  colonists,  or  the  Kafir  people. 
Either  of  the  two  former  might  of  course  at  any  time  dire^y 
break  them,  either  of  the  two  latter  might  by  disobedience  to 
their  respective  rulers  make  it  impossible  to  keep  them.  Did 
the  chiefs  themselves  send  out  cattle-stealers,  or  were  they 
unable  to  punish  and  restrain  them  ?  Did  the  governors  tiy  to 
take  from  their  black  neighbours  their  lands  or  liberties,  or  did 
their  white  subjects  bring  on  war  by  individual  encroachment, 
or  deeds  of  injury  and  insult  ?  Now  the  fact  which  strikes  us 
most  forcibly,  both  from  its  novelty  and  importance  is,  that,  so 
far  as Ve  can  learn,  the  last  question  can  be  answered  decidedly 
in  the  negative.  Few  persons,  we  think,  will  deny  that  before 
1836  the  lawless  selfishness  or  violence  of  individual  colonists 
had  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  frontier  disturbances;  still 
fewer  persons  who  have  studied  the  Cape  history  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  will  dispute  the  general  correctness  of  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland’s  declaration  in  1846,  that  ‘  during  at  all  events  the 

*  last  seven  years,  not  one  act  of  violence,  outrage,  or  injnstioe 

*  had  been  committed  by  any  colonist  in  Kafirland,’* — a  decla¬ 
ration  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  Sir  Andries  StockenstroiB 
and  Mr.  Freeman  in  their  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 


Report  of  Com.  on  Kafir  Tribes,  1851,  p.  356. 
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Committee  of  1851,  and  endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
in  his  published  Report  of  his  visitation.  Whether  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  philanthropists  or  not,  this  much  is  evident, 
that  since  1836  there  has  been  a  note-worthy  change  in  the 
respect  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  natives,  evinced  by  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  authorities  to  enforce  fair  regulations,  and  by  the 
growth  of  just  and  generous  feelings  among  the  colonists  them¬ 
selves.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  lies  between  the  Kafirs 
and  the  Government :  let  us  see  how  we  can  apportion  it 
between  them. 

It  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  the  Glenelg  or  Treaty  System 
had  a  fair  start.  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom — upon  whose  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  the  new  treaties  were 
mainly  framed,  and  by  whose  name  they  have  since  been 
known, — was  apfiointed  Lieutenant^ovemor  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  in  order  to  institute  and  superintend  their  operation ; 
and  in  many  respects  he  was  of  all  men  in  the  world  best  fitted 
to  the  task.  Bom  in  the  colony,  —  his  father  a  landdrost  under 
the  Dutch  Government,  —  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  early  train¬ 
ing  and  prepossessions,  enabled  him  to  understand  and  make 
allowances  for  the  feelings  of  the  settlers ;  while  a  life’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Kafirs  in  peace  and  war — not  only  as  a  frontier 
farmer,  but  as  a  most  able  magistrate  and  military  officer, — 
gave  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  their  character:  his  own  father  had  been  killed  by  them, 
while  he  himself,  when  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  war  of  1836, 
had  had  his  life  saved  by  a  Kafir  foe,  who  had  brought  assist¬ 
ance  to  him  upon  finding  him  alone  and  unable  to  move.* 
That  such  a  man  with  such  antecedents  should  so  energetically 
support  the  theories  of  the  philanthropists  by  his  practical  expe- 
1  lientV,  had  doubtless  great  effect  in  inducing  the  Colonial  Office 

to  espouse  them,  but  in  the  colony  itself  it  excited  against  him 
such  an  outburst  of  indignation  as  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.  ‘  He  tried  in  every  way  to 
*  do  his  duty,’  says  Sir  George  Napier,  who  succeeded  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  d’Urban,  ‘  but  he  was  thwarted  by  every  one  in  every 
‘  possible  way  that  they  could  thwart  him;’  so  much  so,  that  in 
1849  he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Normanby  solely  on  the 
ground  of  his  unpopularity,  and  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
of  his  merit.  His  dismissal  was  a  victory  for  the  opi>osing 
[  party ;  nevertheless  his  successor,  Colonel  Hare,  together  with 

I  Governor  Napier,  honestly  tried  to  carry  out  his  treaties. 

I  The  most  important  feature  in  these  treaties  was  the  abolition 


Pringle’s  Residence  in  S.  Africa,  p.  99. 
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of  the  patrol  system  introduced  in  1817,  by  which  the  frontier 
farmer  could  require  troops  to  seize  for  him  cattle  which  might 
have  strayed,  from  natives  who  very  possibly  were  not  the 
thieves, — which  system,  be  it  remembered,  h^  been  protested 
against  by  many  of  the  most  influential  of  the  colonists  so 
early  as  1820 ;  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  an  an'ange- 
ment  by  which  the  chiefs  were  made  responsible  for  all  cattle 
stolen,  provided  the  owners  could  prove  that  they  had  been  duly 
guarded,  that  they  had  been  traced  into  Kafirland,  and  that  due 
notice  of  their  loss  had  been  given  to  the  district  authorities. 
The  difference  of  opinion,  or,  indeed,  of  statement  of  fact,  with 
regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  system,  is  strangely  wide. 
The  party  opposed  to  its  introduction  never  ceased  to  comply 
of  its  operation,  and  constantly  published  in  the  Cape  news¬ 
papers,  and  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  statistical  returns  of  the 
increase  of  cattle-stealing.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  A.  Stock- 
enstrom  denies  most  positively  the  correctness  of  these  returns, 
and  appeab  from  them  to  those  furnished  officially  by  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son,  the  agent-general  appointed  by  Sir  B.  d’Urban,  which 
would,  he  says,  ‘  show  a  very  different  result.’*  In  this  state¬ 
ment  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Stretch,  at  that  time  the  diplomatic 
agent  on  the  frontier,  who  states  that  the  chiefs  did  their  part  in 
restoring  all  reclaimable  cattle,  and  that  the  amount  of  depreda¬ 
tion  was  on  the  whole  dimini8hed.t  Mr.  Hudson’s  returns  not 
being  in  the  Blue  Books,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
between  these  conflicting  statements ;  but  this  much  is  evident, 
that  during  the  operation  of  the  Stockenstrom  treaties  the 
frontier  was  more  than  usually  peaceful^;  and  we  have  Sir 
George  Napier’s  authority  that  they  could  not  have  entailed  on 
the  settlers  much  increase  of  loss  of  property,  for  having 
ordered  monthly  returns  of  thefts  to  be  made,  and  calculating, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  ‘  greatest  amount  of  property  lost  by 

*  the  depredations  of  the  Kafirs  was  4000/.  per  annum,’  and,  on 
the  other,  that  ‘  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  a  war  no  power 
‘  could  prevent  their  darting  into  the  colony  and  committing 

*  enormous  ravages,  I  thought  to  myself,’  he  says,  ‘  is  it  worth 

*  while  for  such  an  amount  of  loss  to  encounter  all  the  damage 

*  that  will  be  done  by  going  to  war?’  And  therefore,  though 
‘  urged  over  and  over  again  to  go  to  war  with  them,  I  resisted 

*  Report  Pari.  Com.  1851,  pp.  239.  242,  &c. 

t  See  Letter  in  ‘  Colonial  Intelligencer’  of  July,  1852. 

$  See  Sir  A  Stockenstrom’s  Evidence,  and  Sir  G.  Napier’s  De¬ 
spatches. 
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‘  it.’*  In  order,  however,  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  colonists,  and  thinking  himself  that  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaties  were  unfair  to  the  latter,  he  modified 
them  in  favour  of  the  settlers  in  1841,  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  natives,  whom  he  found  in  a  good  humour,  probably  because, 
as  he  wrote  to  Lord  Glenelg,  he  ‘  invariably  treated  all  the 
‘  chiefs  as  his  equals.’!  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to  Sir 
Andries  to  say  that  he  considered  these  alterations,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  were  thus  obtained,  to  have  been  ‘  injurious.’ 
But  a  much  more  serious  change  was  effected  in  1844  by  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  in  a  much  more  questionable  manner,  to 
which  Sir  Andries  chiefly  ascribes  the  bitter  feeling  which  led 
to  the  war  of  1846.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  succeeded  Sir 
George  Napier  in  1844,  and,  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
the  Anti-Stockenstrom  party,  he  soon  after  his  arrival  sum¬ 
moned  the  Gaika  chiefs  to  Fort  Beaufort,  and,  backed  by  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  insisted  upon  their  submission  to  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  it  is  true  stolen  or  strayed  cattle  were  made 
more  quickly  recoverable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  made 
less  incumbent  on  the  farmer  to  exercise  due  care  in  guarding 
them ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  was  excited  by  a  provision, 
that  any  Kafir  charged  with  the  commission  of  outrage  or  theft 
within  the  colony  should  not  be  tried  by  his  own  chief  or  laws, 
but  be  sent  into  the  colony  for  trial  there.  During  the  two 
years  w'hich  intervened  between  the  arrival  of  Sir  P.  Maitland 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  war,  the  suspicion  and  animosity 
on  both  sides  were  constantly  increasing.  There  was  more 
than  usual  restlessness  in  Kafirland,  owing  to  sufferings  from 
long-continued  drought;  this  restlessness  excited  alarm  among 
the  colonists,  which  alarm  again  was  aggravated.  Colonel  Hare 
informs  us,  by  ‘  exciting  rumours  wickedly  and  extensively  cir- 

*  culated  throughout  the  border  by  persons  always  ready  and 
‘  desirous  for  the  work  of  agitation.’!  Again  the  new  Gaika 
chief,  Sandilli,  was  young  and  rash  and  easily  excited  by  the 
young  men  who,  grown  up  since  the  last  war  and  eager  to 
use  their  muskets,  inveighed  against  what  they  considered  the 
infraction  of  the  treaties.  Doubtless  the  war  feeling  and  the 

*  Rep.  Pari.  Com.  p.  201.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  war 
party  was  confined  to  the  frontier  graziers.  Sir  G.  Napier  adds, 

*  Tlie  Committee  must  be  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 

*  in  the  colony  who  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  wars  and  by  the 

*  ti’oops,  whose  constant  cry  was,  “  have  troops  over:”  that  was  the 
‘  great  reason  why  they  wished  to  go  to  war.’  (P.  282.) 

!  Pari.  Papers,  Kafir  Tribes,  June,  1851,  p.  41. 

!  Park  Papers,  Feb.  1847,  p.  55. 
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•war  party  on  both  sides  the  border  were  more  than  usually 
stron".  Still  a  perusal  of  the  Blue  Books  forces  us  to  infer, 
that  if  the  Governor  had  had  tact  and  experience  of  the  native 
character  equal  to  his  intention  to  act  fairly,  and  had  compre¬ 
hended  that  there  was  no  medium  course  between  conquering 
the  E^firs  and  treating  them  with  the  consideration  due  to  an 
independent  people,  war  might  at  least  have  been  averted. 

In  February  1846  it  was  very  near  breaking  out,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  survey  for  a  fort  which,  against  the  approval  of 
Colonel  Hare,  Sir  P.  Maitland  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  Gaika 
country,  and  some  collision  with  a  trader  acknowledged  to  be 

*  extremely  rude  and  insolent.’  Sandilli  sent  an  oflPensive  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Governor,  which  would  have  been  replied  to  by  an 
invasion  had  it  not  been  for  his  almost  immediate  apology,  an 
extract  from  which  may  be  worth  quoting: — ‘  I  swear  war  is 

*  not  in  my  heart,  but  confusion  I  hear  prevails  in  my  country 

*  and  your  country,  and  we  sleep  in  the  bush  for  fear;**  and 
again,  in  reply  to  the  acceptance  of  his  apology,  he  says,  ‘I 

*  thank  the  Governor  for  his  word,  and,  I  repeat,  there  shall  be 
‘  no  war.  This  word  comes  from  my  heart.  I  will  say  no 

*  other.  The  only  thing  I  now  see  which  is  bad  in  this  world 

*  is  the  drought.  The  cattle  are  dying.’  We  are  well  aware  that 
in  Kafir,  no  more  than  in  civilised  negotiation,  are  mere  words 
of  much  value.  These  Kafirs  have  a  saying  which  might  serve 
for  many  diplomatists,  that  ‘  underneath  the  top-word  there 
‘  is  always  a  bottom-word,’  and  Sandilli’s  professions  of  peace 
may  have  concealed  preparations  for  war ;  still  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  war  when  it  did  come,  whether  in  Sandilli’s 
heart  or  no,  was  begun  not  by  him  but  by  the  Governor.  The 
actual  casus  belli  was  this: — a  Kafir  chaiged  with  stealing  an 
axe  in  the  colony  was  sent  by  an  English  magistrate  straight 
to  Graham’s  Town  for  trial.  On  his  way  he  passed  by  a  kraal, 
—  either  his  own  or  that  of  one  of  his  tribe; — some  young 
men  rushed  out  and  rescued  him,  and  during  the  rescue  his 
brother  and  one  of  the  Hottentot  police  were  killed.  A  demand 
was  made  upon  Tola,  the  immediate  chief  (who  by  the  by  gave 
immediate  notice  of  the  rescue  to  the  British  officers),  and  after¬ 
wards  upon  Sandilli,  the  P.aramount  Chief,  for  the  delivery  of 
both  the  original  prisoner  and  the  murderer,  which  was  evaded ; 
whereupon  a  force  of  1500  men  was  sent  into  the  Amatolas  to 
punish  these  chiefs  and  their  confederates,  and  the  war  began. 
Now  according  to  the  Kafirs’  side  of  the  story,  in  the  first  place, 
they  said  that  the  constable  fired  first  on  the  rescuers,  killing  the 
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prisoner’s  brother,  and  in  the  second  place,  Sandilli  declared  that 
he  did  not  understand  that  the  treaties  required  that  ‘  Kafirs 

*  who  stole  any  small  thing,  such  as  an  axe  or  beads,  were  to  be 

*  sent  to  Graham’s  Town ;’  but  even  granting  these  statements  to 
be  false, — and  if  true  they  were  certainly  not  of  much  moment, 
—  yet  surely  Sandilli’s  reply  to  the  Governor’s  demand,  viz., 

*  The  Governor  must  not  be  in  haste  with  forces  in  this  case ;  let 

*  us  first  speak  about  it  that  we  may  understand  it,’*  was  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  need  an  immediate  invasion  for  its  punish¬ 
ment  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  so  considered 
had  it  not  been  seized,  to  use  Colonel  Hare’s  words,  as  ‘  a  most 

*  favourable  opportunity  for  indicting  a  severe  chastisement  on 

*  this  ungrateful  and  troublesome  ])eople,  and  impressing  upon 

*  their  whole  nation  a  salutary  lesson  for  another  generation.’! 
Possibly  this  lesson  might  have  been  postponed  had  the  teachers 
been  aware  that  it  would  last  eighteen  months,  and  cost  two 
million  of  taxes,  especially  had  they  consulted  the  tax-payers  as 
to  the  propriety  of  giving  it  at  so  great  a  cost ;  but  at  any  rate, 
with  the  despatches  before  us,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at 
Lord  Grey’s  assertion  that  the  attack  made  upon  the  colonists 
by  their  savage  neighbours  had  been  entirely  unprovoked.  J 
This  inroad  by  the  Kafirs  upon  the  country  round  Graham’s 
Town  was,  in  fact,  a  reply  to  the  invasion  of  the  Amatolas,  and 
as  such  foreseen  and  guarded  against,  though  imperfectly,  by 
the  Colonial  Government. 

The  results  of  this  war  were  most  important.  Sandilli  sur¬ 
rendered  in  October,  and  Pato  in  December,  1847,  (for  in  this 
outbreak,  though  not  in  the  one  following  it,  the  Gaikas  were 
helped  by  the  Tslambies,)  and  on  the  23rd  of  December  Sir 
Harry  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  those  tribes,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  Kafirs  west  of  the  Kei,  British  subjects ; 
and  again  extending  the  British  border  up  to  that  river,  thus 
resuming  the  conquest  by  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  which  had 
been  relinquished  by  Lord  Glenelg. 

The  new  territory  wras  not  incorjX)rated  with  the  Cape  Colony, 
nor  subjected  to  colonial  law,  but  was  taken  military  possession 
of,  under  the  name  of  British  Kafiiaria,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  proper  was  extended  from 
the  Great  Fish  River  to  the  Keiskamma,  by  the  addition  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset’s  ‘  Neutral  Territory,’  now  called  the 
province  of  Victoria.  Out  of  the  north-east  corner  of  this 
province  Macomo  and  his  people  were  again  expelled,  and  along 
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its  frontier  were  located  military  colonies  of  discharged  soldiers, 
as  well  as  friendly  natives,  Hottentots,  Fingoes  *,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Christian  Kafir  chief  Kama. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  new  regime  was  what  to  do  with 
the  chiefs.  Despite  their  faults  and  follies,  their  clansmen  still 
followed  and  served  them  with  all  the  devotion  of  deeply-rooted 
habit.  Except  through  them  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bring 
our  laws  home  to  the  understandings  of  the  people,  much  less 
to  reach  their  inclinations  or  affections,  and  yet  these  chiefs  were 
instinctively  our  enemies,  because  our  rule  could  not  but  de¬ 
prive  them  of  both  revenue  and  power.  Plainly  our  plan  was, 
as  Sir  H.  Smith  himself  expressed  in  his  first  instructions  to 
Colonel  Mackinnon,  to  ‘  rule  through  their  instrumentality ;  ’  but 
for  this,  two  conditions  were  requisite ;  first,  that  they  should 
keep  their  power  over  their  people;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  use  it  in  our  behalf.  By  studiously  and 
publicly  degrading  them.  Sir  Harry  Smith  tried  his  best,  both 
to  weaken  their  power  and  to  induce  them  to  use  it  to  our  hurt ; 
but  unfortunately  for  peace,  the  second  of  these  two  conse¬ 
quences  was  the  only  one  that  he  succeeded  in  effecting. 

Many  years  previously  Macomo,  when  complaining  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  Kat  River,  dictated  a  letter  to  Dr.  Philip, 
ending  with,  ‘  We  do  no  injury  to  the  colony,  and  yet  I  remain 

*  under  the  foot  of  the  colony.’  Macomo  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  that  his  figure  of  speech  would  become  a  fact  by  the 
Governor,  soon  after  his  landing,  ordering  him  to  kneel  prostrate 
l)efore  him,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  placing  his  foot  on  his 
neck,  saying,  ‘  This  is  to  teach  you  that  I  have  come  hither  to 

*  teach  Kafirland  that  I  am  chief  and  master  here,  and  this  is 

*  the  way  I  shall  treat  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  of  England.’! 
Mrs.  Ward  tells  us  this  story  as  proving  how  well,  in  her 
opinion.  Sir  H.  Smith  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  Kafirs ;  but 
she  forgets  to  add  Macomo’s  speech,  when  he  got  up  and  said, 

*  I  always  thought  you  a  great  man  till  this  day:’! 

leaves  us  to  imagine  how  far  such  teaching  would  induce  that 
chief  to  persuade  his  fellow  Gaikas  to  submit  quietly  to  tbeir 
expulsion  from  the  Victoria  Province. 

Again,  the  Governor  in  his  first  interview  with  Sandilli  was, 
as  he  writes  himself,  ‘  dictatorial  in  the  extreme.’  But  the  grand 
display  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  pacification  was  on  the  day  on 
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which  he  met  the  assembled  tribes,  and  informed  them  that  he 
and  not  Sandilli  was  their  own  ‘  Inkosi  Inkolu,*  or  Great  Chief. 
A  graphic  report  of  this  demonstration  is  given  in  his  own 
de8{)atch,  where  Lord  Grey  is  admitted  behind  the  scenes  and 
told  how  the  Kafirs,  after  being  informed  that  God  had  espe> 
cially  blessed  the  interview  with  a  copious  shower  the  night 
before,  were  supposed  to  join  in  a  prayer  humbly  confessing  to 
the  ‘  unjust  and  cruel  war’  they  had  carried  on ;  and  then  how 
he  himself  made  them  a  long  speech,  calling  them  fools,  and 
making  them  touch  his  stick  of  office  as  a  token  of  submission 
(in  a  former  interview  he  had  made  them  kiss  his  feet) ;  and  how 
the  'astonishment  was  excessive’  when  a  waggon  was  blown 
up,  to  signify  how  he  would  blow  them  up  if  they  rebelled; 
a^  liow  he  ordered  them  to  '  shout  for  joy  to  the  great  Queen 
'  of  England  for  taking  them  out  of  the  Bush  ;  ’  and  especially 
how  '  tremendous’  was  the  '  roar’  when  he  told  them  to  shout 
for  Peace,  Peace ! 

All  this  comedy  would  be  amusing  enough  could  we  forget 
its  consequences,  and  how  truly  generous-hearted  and  noble- 
minded  was  the  veteran  who  was  thus  degrading  British  autho¬ 
rity.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  extent  to 
which  he  deceived  himself  as  to  the  effect  of  these  proceedings. 

*  The  day  was  stormy ;  the  wind  blew  very  strong ;  ’  *  was  all 
tliat  could  be  got  out  of  the  shrewd  old  Chief  Botman,  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  one  of  these  interviews,  and  yet  we 
doubt  not  that  Sir  H.  Smith  was  quite  right  when  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Grey,  ‘  This  style  of  language  and  practical  method  of 

*  demonstration  these  people  fully  understand  and  will  never 

*  fbiget.’t  We  have  seen  how  Macomo  understood  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  overrate  the  ill  effects  of  such  imprudence. 
With  the  utmost  tact  and  forbearance  it  would  have  been  a 
bard  task  to  conciliate  the  chiefs  to  the  working  of  the  new 
system,  even  the  beneficent  features  of  which  could  not  but 
tend  to  excite  their  suspicion  and  hostility.  Their  followers 
were  encouraged  to  appeal  from  their  unjust  and  capricious 
decisions  to  the  English  Commissioners;  and  they  could  no 
longer,  by  the  help  of  a  witch-doctor,  rob  or  *  eat  up  ’  a  rich 
clansman.  Little  wonder,  then,  if  with  insults  such  as  we  have 
described,  in  place  of  endeavours  to  soften  to  them  their  loss  of 
power,  or  indemnify  them  for  their  loss  of  income,  Sandilli  and 
Macomo  became  intriguing  agitators  rather  than  contented  sub¬ 
jects.  Nevertheless,  so  great  and  so  evident  were  the  advan- 
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tages  to  the  Kafir  people  of  peace,  order,  and  absence  of  opprea- 
flion,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  these  agitators,  notwithstanding 
their  hereditary  influence,  could  have  fomented,  or  would,  in¬ 
deed,  have  attempted  actual  rebellion,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
contingencies;  first,  an  unusual  drought,  which,  in  the  autumn 
of  1850  spread  throughout  Kafirland  hunger,  and  with  it  there, 
as  well  as  everywhere  else,  discontent ;  and,  secondly,  the  policy 
of  the  Governor,  which  made  the  war  party  the  predominant 
one,  and  provided  it  with  a  pretext. 

In  September,  1850,  we  find  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Mao- 
kinnon,  which,  instead  of  reporting,  as  for  some  time  previously, 
a  peaceful  progress  in  civilisation,  mentions  the  alarm  of  the 
frontier  colonists  in  consequence  of  the  appearance,  of  a  new 
prophet,  Umlangeui,  who  was  said  to  be  covertly  preaching  war 
against  the  white  man,  and  prophesying  victory  to  the  Kafirs; 
and  ends  with  the  ominous  paragraph,  ‘  We  are  terribly  ill  off 

*  for  want  of  rain :  the  country  is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  the 

*  cattle  like  skeletons.’  The  prophet’s  hut  had  been  destroyed 
in  August,  but  he  himself  not  arrested,  because  *  so  weak  and 

*  emaciated,’  probably  through  fasting  for  effect,  that  *  be  coukl 
‘  not  leave  his  kraal  without  assistance;’  and  on  October  3, 
Colonel  Mackinnon  writes  his  opinion  that  the  attem|it  to 
seize  him  should  not  be  repeated,  because  he  ‘  had  committed  no 

*  overt  act  to  justify  a  seizure,  and  because  such  seizure  would 
‘  cause  great  irritation  among  the  Kafirs  generally,  and  at  the 

*  present  most  trying  season,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  great 

*  destitution,  and  nevertheless  abstain  tcholly  from  marauding  in 

*  the  colony y  might  endanger  tranquillity.’*  As,  however,  ^n- 
dilli  was  said  to  be  in  communication  with  Umlangeni,  Mr. 
Brownlee,  the  Gaika  Commissioner,  was  very  properly  instructed 
to  summon  him  and  the  other  Gaika  chiefs,  and  warn  them  of 
the  consequences  of  any  conspiracy.  We  must  beg  our  readers 
to  take  note  of  Mr.  Brownlee’s  observation  in  his  report  of  this 
interview,  *that  the  Kafirs  appear  to  have  been  in  as  great 

*  terror  as  the  colonists ;  ’  as  also  of  these  words  in  SandiUi’s 
reply  to  his  address,  viz.,  that  ‘  they  had  heard  that  the  Go- 

*  vernor  wished  to  seize  all  the  chiefs,  and  had  they  been  called 
‘  either  to  King  William’s  Town  or  Fort  Hare,  they  would  not 
‘have  gone;’  at  the  same  time  ‘he  denied  any  intention  of 
‘  making  war,  or  that  he  had  gone  to  see  Umlangeni.’  Bearing 
in  mind  this  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Kafirs,  and  also  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Mackinnon  writes,  on  the  14th  of  October,  ‘  That 
‘  the  Kafirs  are  perfectly  submissive,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
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*  marauding,*  and  that  the  desertion  of  their  farms  by  the  Kafir 
servants  —  the  symptom  most  alarming  to  the  colonists  —  was 
to  be  exidained  by  fears  of  the  colonists  themselves  which  in¬ 
fected  their  servants,  —  we  come  to  the  appearance  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  himself  on  the  scene  of  action. 

Sir  H.  Smith  arrived  at  King  William’s  Town  on  the  20th  of 
October,  and  forthwitli  summoned  both  the  Gaika  and  Tslambi 
chiefs  to  meet  him  there.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the 
latter,  and  some  of  the  former;  but  S<mdilli  did  not  come, 
sending  an  excuse  through  *  his  great  councillor  that  he  had 

*  fallen  from  his  horse.’  The  excuse  was  a  fiction ;  the  real 
reason  he  gave  in  his  answer  to  a  messenger  w’ho  was  sent  to 
urge  his  attendance: — ‘No,  I  cannot  come  in;  I  dare  not.’ 
The  Governor  then  sent  him  a  desjwitch,  dated  the  29th  October, 
in  whicli  he  says,  ‘  Now  I  have  been  patient  with  you,  and  I 

*  send  Brownlee  with  my  “word"  that  unless  you  come  here, 

‘  or  show  Brownlee  your  wound  which  prevents  you,  I  will 
‘  throw  you  away  —  not  know  you ;  —  you  shall  not  be  a  chief, 

‘  but  an  outcast  your  property  confiscated  and  given  to  your 
‘  people.’  The  tenor  of  this  word  was  scarcely  likely  to  allay 
the  fear  or  reassure  the  suspicions  of  the  chief ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  us  surprising  that  Mr.  Brownlee  was  compelled  to  report, 
that  while  ‘  solemnly  denying  any  intention  of  making  war,  and 
‘  defying  any  man  to  prove  the  contrary;’  and  though* ‘ greatly 
‘  dreading  to  offend  His  Excellency,  he  fully  believes  he  is  to 
‘  be  apprehended,  and  with  the  dread  of  his  former  confinement 

*  before  his  eyes,  he  fears  placing  himself  in  a  position  again  to 
‘  lose  his  liberty  or  his  life.’  Whence  then  this  fear?  it  may  be 
asked ;  if  not  an  excuse  for  disobedience,  surely  it  must  have 
arisen  from  a  guilty  conscience.  The  Governor  seems  to  have 
given  it  this  interpretation,  and  to  have  acted  accordingly ;  but 
we  wonder  at  his  doing  so,  with  the  following  explanation  by 
Mr.  Brownlee  before  him; — ‘There  can  be  no  doubt,’  Mr. 
Brownlee  writes,  ‘that  Sandilli’s  fears  have  been  worked  upon 
‘  by  wicked  and  designing  persons ;  he  has  from  many  sources 
‘  received  information  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to 
‘  seize  him ;  the  thing  is  so  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  colony,  and 

*  so  generally  desired,  that  there  is  no  wonder  he  should  hear  of 

*  it:’*  and,  we  may  add,  that  having  heard  of  it,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  fear  to  subject  himself  to  imprisonment, 
the  fate  most  dreaded  by  a  Kafir;  especially  when  he  could 
not  but  remember  how  a  former  Governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  had  tried  to  seize  his  father,  Gaika,  and  how  the 
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death  of  Hintza,  the  head  of  hia  family,  had  yeara  ago  followed 
a  surrender,  under  promise  of  safe  conduct,  to  Sir  Harry  Smith 
himself ;  and  when  he  himself  declared  that  his  own  capture,  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  war,  had  been -in  consequence  of  an 
assurance  that  ‘  if  he  went  into  the  camp  to  make  peace  nothing 

*  should  he  done  to  him,’  and  that  trusting  to  this  assurance  he 
had  left  his  hiding  place. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  30th  October,  the  very  day  on  which  he 
received  this  report  of  his  Commissioner,  the  Governor,  instead 
of  making  allowance  for  fears  not  in  themselves  unreasonable,  or 
attempting  to  show  that  they  Avere  unfounded,  punished  them 
by  a  proclamation  deposing  Sandilli  from  his  rank  as  a  chief, 
and  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  despatch,  in  which  he  begs 
Lord  Grey  ‘  to  observe  the  deliberate  and  temperate  manner  in 

*  which  I  have  dealt  with  the  chief,  who  is  a  weak-minded  man, 

*  possessing  neither  intluence  nor  respect  among  his  people.’  Sir 
H.  Smith’s  appreciation  of  Sandilli’s  powers  has  been  proved  by 
the  late  war  to  be  no  more  correct  than  that  of  his  own  deliber¬ 
ation  and  temper;  but  for  that  mistake  Saudilli’s  then  ante¬ 
cedents  were  sufficient  justification.  But  it  is  extraordinary 
that  a  man  with  Sir  Harry’s  ex])erience  of  the  character  of  the 
Kafirs,  and  consequent  knowledge  of  their  clan-feeling,  could 
thus  underrate  the  intluence  of  an  hereditary  chief,  whatever  his 
individual  powers,  or  suppose  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
depose  him  from  his  habitual  rule  over  the  hearts  of  his  clans¬ 
men. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Governor’s  scenic  displays  at 
the  inauguration  of  his  rule  were  not  altogether  without  effect 
Instead  of  appearing  in  his  true  position  as  the  representative 
of  their  conquerors,  exercising  over  the  Kafirs  a  just  and  bene¬ 
ficent  though  a  foreign  sway,  he  claimed  to  be  their  Great 
Chief,  their  Father,  their  own  *  Inkosi  Inkolu;’  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  it  was  more  unfortunate  that  these  clansmen 
did  not  believe  in  his  chiefdom,  or  that  he  did  believe  in  it  him¬ 
self,  and  acted  on  bis  belief.  He  supposed  that  he  had  api>ointed 
Sandilli  and  the  other  chief's :  that  was  just  what  he  could  not 
do.  He  could  appoint  Commissioners  and  compel  obedience  to 
them ;  he  could  have  appointed  the  chiefs  British  agents,  and 
have  made  them  his  assistants  by  paying  them ;  but  as  Sandilli 
himself  said  afterwiu'ds,  *  i  was  not  made  a  chief  by  English- 

*  men:  your  Queen  makes  men  chiefs,  she  made  Smith  a  chief; 

*  but,’  he  added,  ‘  God  made  me  a  chief.’  *  That  was  his  faith. 


*  Speedi  to  Mr.  Renton.  See  Miss.  Record  of  the  United  Prea- 
byteriau  Church,  1852,  p.  57. 
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and  his  followers  have  proved  to  our  cost  that  it  was  theirs 
also:  a  faith  inconvenient,  if  not  absurd,  we  may  say,  that 
they  should  thus  prefer  a  black  tyrant  in  his  leopard-skin,  to 
an  English  general  in  his  epaulettes ;  but  hardly  more  absurd 
than  th^e  vain  attempt  of  the  General  to  ape  the  Chief  instead 
of  acting  the  Governor, — to  hide  or  adorn  the  epaulettes  by 
the  leopard-skin. 

The  proclamation,  however,  which  the  Governor  issued  on 
his  return  to  Cape  Town  from  this  deposition,  was  a  no  less 
curious  comment  on  his  proceedings  than  the  above-quoted 
despatch.  For  in  it  he  not  only  assured  the  colonists  that  they 
had  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  stated  that  ‘  After  every  search  for 

*  information,  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  no  design  of  renewing 

*  the  scenes  of  savage  warfare  was  at  any  time  entertained.’ 
Why  then  the  deposition,  in  which  the  Governor  had  quoted 
the  charges  against  Sandilli  of  ‘  preparing  for  war,’  and  ‘  at- 

*  tempting  to  spread  abroad  among  the  Kafir  people  disaffection  ?’ 
Nevertheless,  in  little  more  than  a  month,  we  find  the  Governor 
again  on  the  frontiers,  brought  back  by  reports  of  some  attempts 
to  rescue  cattle  seized  by  the  Kafir  police  as  fines  for  trespass ; 
attempts  causing  uneasiness,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  as  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  first  cases  of  resistance  to  the  new  police, 
and  evidenced  a  general  irritation.  And  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  directly  traceable  to  Sandilli’s  instigation, 
it  began  to  be  thought  that  a  *  demonstration  of  force  ’  was 
needed  to  counterbalance  his  influence,  which  could  no  longer 
be  despised.  Accordingly  Sir  H.  Smith,  ordering  *  the  troops 

*  in  British  Kaffraria  and  Graham’s  Town  to  move  so  as  to 

*  make  this  demonstration,’  went  himself  to  Fort  Cox,  in  the 
Amatolas,  and  there  summoned  another  meeting  of  the  Gaika 
chiefs  and  their  followers,  who  attended  it  3000  strong.  Here 
he  made  a  long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  imputed,  as 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Grey,  *  every  blame  to  Sandilli  and  his  half- 

*  brother,  Anta ;  ’  declared  positively  that  the  rescues  had  been 
ordered  by  them  (though  the  evidence  detailed  in  the  Blue 
Books  only  tends  to  cast  suspicion  on  them) ;  and  ended  with 
proclaiming  them  both  outlaws,  and  offering  a  high  reward  for 
their  capture,  leaving  the  meeting  with  the  comfortable  con¬ 
viction  that  his  acts  and  speeches  had  again  secured  peace. 

Hitherto  our  narrative  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
the  last  war  has  been  collected  solely  from  the  despatches  of 
the  Governor  and  their  enclosures ;  but  we  must  now  quote 
from  another  Blue  Book,  the  report  of  this  meeting  and  of  its 
result,  as  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  Renton,  the  delegate  to  South 
Africa  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  in  his  evidence  be- 
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fore  the  Commons’  Committee  in  1851.*  Mr.  Renton’s  state¬ 
ment  is  as  follows :  — 

‘  Unfortunately,  besides  this  declaration,’  (the  one  reported  in  the 
despatch),  ‘  His  Excellency  indulged  in  an  extemporaneous  ha¬ 
rangue,  and  so  expressed  himself  as  to  excite,  I  fear,  distrust  and 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  Kafirs,  as  to  the  declaration  he  had 
made  to  them.  To  a  question  which  was  put  by  one  of  the  Pakati 
to  the  Grovernor,  “  If  he  believed  that  they  did  not  desire  war,  and 
if  he  did  not  desire  war,  and  if  he  was  not  going  to  hunt  Sandilli, 
what  did  he  mean  by  those  camps  ?  ”  referring  to  the  men  that 
were  immediately  behind  him,  some  infantry,  and  the  Cape  mounted 
rifles :  that  question,  which  struck  me  as  a  pertinent  and  natural  one 
under  the  circumstances,  the  Governor  answered  rather  quickly  and 
angrily,  by  merely  saying  that  he  had  said  he  was  not  going  to  send 
out  any  red-coats  to  hunt  Sandilli,  and  that  was  enough.  Then 
several  of  the  chiefs,  along  with  the  protestation  to  maintain  peace, 
intimated  that  he  had  not  produced  proofs  of  Sandilli’s  defection  to 
justify  his  deposition  or  his  being  cast  ofiT,  and  that  they  should  like 
the  proofs.  This  was  met  by  affirming  that  he  had  information  from 
Toise,  another  chief,  and  from  some  other  party  that  he  could  credit. 
The  appeals  for  mercy  for  Sandilli  were  met  by  very  strong  ex¬ 
pressions  of  indignation  at  such  a  request,  stating  that  he  would  lose 
his  head  if  he  showed  mercy  to  Sandilli, — that  the  Queen  would  chop 
ofl*  bis  head,  —  and  could  he  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lose  his  head  for 
Sandilli,  upon  whom  he  poured  out  all  manner  of  vituperative  epi¬ 
thets.  And  he  spoke  of  Macomo,  who  was  present,  in  terms  of  a  very 
irritating  nature ;  stating  that  he  did  not  care  whether  he  touched 
the  stick  of  peace  to-day  or  not ;  that  he  might  have  been  a  great 
man,  but  he  was  now  a  drunken  beast  and  had  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  colony,  and  a  number  of  things  which  1  lamented,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  uncalled  for ;  and  knowing  the  feudal  attachment  of  the  Kafirs, 

I  thought  very  likely  to  ruffle  their  feelings .  On  going  home 

that  evening,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  Kafirs,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  tolerably  well  afiected  towards  the  British  Government, 
did  not  concur  with  me  in  the  views  now  of  peace.  They  said  they 
saw  there  was  to  be  war ;  I  asked  what  put  that  into  their  beads  ? 
they  said,  “  0,  the  Governor  is  going  to  hunt  Sandilli.”  I  said,  “  The 
“  Governor  is  going  to  do  the  very  reverse :  he  said,  you  Kafirs 
must  hunt  Sandilli,  so  that  unless  some  of  you  catch  him  he  is  a 
«  free  man ;  the  Governor  had  said,  not  a  red-coat  should  hunt  him, 
«  and  you  have  quite  misunderstood  him.”  ’ 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  misunderstanding  was 
more  on  Mr.  Renton’s  part  than  on  theirs.  Tlie  Governor  made 
his  speech  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday  he 
despatched  Colonel  Mackinnon  up  the  gorge  of  the  Keiskamma, 
*  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  concealment  of  Sandilli,  be- 
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lieving,’  as  he  writes,  *  that  if  a  patrol  showed  itself,  he  would 

*  either  surrender  himself  or  flee  the  country.’  The  mission¬ 
aries  did  not  share  in  this  belief ;  they,  ‘  as  well  as  all  who  knew 
‘  the  Kafirs,  esteemed  this  act  as  one  of  the  utmost  imprudence, 

‘  unless  it  was  meant  as  a  declaration  of  war;’*  and  they  were 
right ;  the  Kafirs  did  understand  it  as  such  declaration. 

Six  months  afterwards  Sandilli  sent  word  to  Pato  that  he, 

‘  Sandilli,  wishes  Fato  to  know  that  he  consented  to  his  chief- 
<  tainship  being  taken  from  him,  but  that  the  troops  after  this 
‘  went  to  where  he  was  in  the  bush,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
‘  was  obliged  to  fight ;  ’  f  and  what  could  his  clansmen  do  but 
fight  for  him  ?  They  attacked  the  rear  of  Colonel  Mackinnon’s 
troops ;  several  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  —  for  by  a  strange 
fatality  they  were  unprepared  for  the  attack,  their  muskets  not 
even  loaded,  —  and  thus  broke  out  our  last  Kafir  war. 

The  day  after  this  attack,  Christmas-day,  came  the  fearful 
and  bloody  massacre  of  the  soldier  settlers  in  the  frontier  vil¬ 
lages:  the  Gaikas  rose  to  a  man,  many  of  the  Kafir  police 
joined  them,  refusing  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  or  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  succeed;  and  Sandilli  and  Mncomo  taught  the 
Governor  to  estimate  their  power  by  shutting  him  up  in  Fort 
Cox,  out  of  which  he  cut  his  way  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
with  great  gallantry  but  at  fearful  risk  —  a  risk  which  may 
account  for  the  excited  wording  of  the  proclamation  he  issued 
the  instant  of  his  arrival  at  King  William’s  Town,  calling  on 
the  ‘  colonists  to  rise  en  masse  to  aid  Her  Majesty’s  troops  to 

*  destroy  and  exterminate  these  most  barbarous  and  treacherous 
‘  savt^es,  who  for  the  moment  are  formidable.’  { 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  may  be  readers  who  will  have 
little  patience  with  this  detailed  history  of  the  events  which  pre¬ 
ceded,  and  in  our  opinion  mainly  produced,  this  last  Kafir  war. 

*  All  this  attempt  to  show  how  the  outbreak  began  is  mere 
‘  waste  of  words,’  they  may  say.  The  Governor’s  conduct  might 
have  given  the  pretext,  but  the  real  cause  was  the  hatred 
and  treachery  of  the  Kafirs:  the  chiefs  wanted  licence;  their 
followers  wanted  plunder;  they  all  hated  the  white  man,  as 
these  black  barbarians  always  have  hated  and  always  will  hate 
him.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  underrating  their  hatred  and  treachery, 
reduced  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  alone  kept  peace ;  the 
Kafirs  seized  the  opportunity,  and  hence,  in  reality,  the  war. 

*  This  foolish  economy,’  these  gentlemen  would  add,  *  was  Sir 

*  Abor.  Com.  Bep.  Mr.  Benton’s  Evidence,  p.  386. 

t  Pari.  Papers,  Feb.  1852,  p.  101. 

{  Pari.  Papers,  March,  1851,  p.  77. 
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*  Harry  Smith’s  mistake ;  he  did  not  err  in  being  too  overbear- 
‘  ing  to  these  savages  in  manner,  but  in  not  sufficiently  over- 

*  powering  them  in  fact ;  it  was  all  very  well  to  put  his  foot 

*  upon  their  necks,  but  he  should  have  never  let  them  think  he 

*  was  going  to  take  it  off.’  A  word  or  two  on  this  objection, 
the  more  important  as,  by  Cape  newspapers  now  before  us,  we 
observe  that  any  reduction  in  the  enormous  force  now  employed 
at  Imperial  cost  at  the  Cape,  has  been  inveighed  against  as 
certain  to  cause  a  fresh  Kafir  war,  in  like  manner,  it  is  said,  as 
it  caused  the  last.  A  comfortable  prospect  this  is  indeed,  that 
we  must  either  suffer  these  barbarians  to  overrun  our  borders, 
acknow'ledging  our  inability  to  defend  our  own  dependencies,  or 
else,  whatever  our  home  need  of  men  or  money,  continue  to 
keep  peace  in  South  Africa,  at  a  cost  which  would  almost  en¬ 
able  us  to  do  so  in  Europe. 

‘  But  if  the  colonists  keep  our  soldiers  they  must  pay  for 
‘  them,’  it  may  be  said,  *  else  why  their  Constitution  and  all  its 

*  tax-voting  machinery?’  They  will  not  pay  for  them ;  first,  they 
cannot,  they  have  not  the  money;  or,  if  they  had  the  money,  we 
could  not  get  it  from  them,  except  by  the  help  of  these  very 
soldiers  themselves.  They  say  Imperial  policy  and  Imperial 
governors  brought  upon  us  the  former  wars ;  out  of  one  war 
springs  the  feeling  which  may  produce  another,  which  makes 
peace  impossible  without  an  army  to  preserve  it,  and  therefore 
while  this  policy  lasts,  we  look  to  the  Empire  to  furnish  this 
army.  And  the  colonists  are  right :  if  the  Governors  we  send 
out  are  to  continue  to  act  towards  the  Kafirs  as  they  have  done, 
our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  find  them  the  means  to 
do  so.  It  may,  nay,  will  be  difficult  to  change  this  policy,  for 
it  implies  a  change,  not  only  in  our  relations  with  the  Kafirs, 
but  with  every  other  savage  or  half-savage  people  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact;  but  changed  it  must  be,  unless  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  spread  civilisation  in  South  Africa  by  war  and 
famine,  until  all  the  Kafirs  and  Zoolahs  and  Bechuanas  are  either 
exterminated  like  the  Bushmen,  or  trampled  down  like  the 
Hottentots.  The  change  required  is  simply  this:  we  must 
determine  to  treat  these  savage  or  half-savage  tribes  with  the 
same  forbearance  and  the  same  consideration  as  that  which  we 
now  use  towards  civilised  nations.  It  may  be  called  absurd,  or 
sentimental,  or  Quixotic,  to  require  that  a  Cape  Governor  should 
conduct  his  relations  with  Kafir  chiefs  according  to  the  rules  of 
international  law,  or  follow  Sir  George  Napier’s  example  in 
treating  them  as  though  they  were  his  equals :  it  may  be  said 
that  in  so  doing  he  would  put  both  British  and  Barbarians  in  a 
false  position,  because  be  would  treat  the  latter  as  though  they 
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were  strong,  whereas  his  object  ought  to  be  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  are  weak.  But  here  lies  the  moral  of  all  these  Kafir 
wars ;  they  show  what  a  powerful  nation  has  to  pay  in  money, 
blood,  and  reputation,  if,  forgetting  that  inequality  of  might  does 
not  constitute  inequality  of  right,  it  commits  the  blunder  of 
supposing  that  a  weak  people — a  people  infinitely  inferior  to  it 
in  every  qualification  for  strength  —  has  not  the  same  claim 
upon  its  consideration  as  a  nation  equally  powerful  with  itself. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  wc  cannot  afford  to  negotiate  with 
savages,  to  discuss  with  them,  much  less  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  concede  to  them,  because  every  concession,  every  deliberation, 
will  be  misconstrued  by  them  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  a  symptom 
of  fear.  It  is  also  a  common  conviction,  that  whenever  we  come 
into  contact  with  uncivilised  neighbours,  we  cannot  live  by  the 
side  of  them  in  peace,  —  we  cannot  leave  them  in  independence, 
—  we  must  subject,  or  expel,  or  exterminate  them  ;  and  this  last 
conviction  is  in  truth  a  necessary  and  logical  consequence  of  the 
other.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  have  Affghan  and  Burmese 
wars  in  Asia,  and  Kafir  wars  in  Africa,  until  our  troops  are 
stopped  by  the  ocean  or  the  desert,  or  cross  bayonets  with  those 
of  some  other  Christian  nation  bent  upon  a  like  mission  ;  unless 
we  take  as  much  pains  to  avoid  an  Asiatic  or  an  African, 
as  we  now  do  to  avoid  an  European  or  an  American  war.  The 
negotiations  of  this  last  winter  and  spring  have  abundantly 
evidenced  the  earnestness  of  our  peace-preserving  efforts  within 
the  range  of  Christendom,  but  why  thus  restrict  them,  for 
beyond  this  range  they  are  needed  yet  more?  In  our  inter¬ 
course  with  Americans  or  Europeans,  their  good  sense  or  good 
principle  may  supply  our  deficiency ;  but  with  the  ignorant  and 
impulsive  Africans  or  Asiatics,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  temper, 
we  cannot  expect  to  keep  peace.  Again,  if  there  be  one  law 
which  Christianity  has  made  more  incumbent  than  another  upon 
nations  as  well  as  upon  individuals,  it  is  that  the  strong  should 
use  their  strength  not  to  trample  down  but  to  help  up  the 
weak  ;  that  they  should  be  tolerant  of  their  temptations,  and 
sympathising  with  their  sufferings,  aud  forbearing  with  their 
faults; — and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  which  has  not  its 
penalty,  these  wars,  with  all  their  disgrace,  and  degradation, 
and  destruction  of  life  and  property,  are  our  punishment  for 
making  that  strength  which  enables  us  to  be  forbearing,  our 
excuse  for  not  showing  forbearance. 

We  say,  that  if  we  provoke  these  Kafirs  to  fight  with  us, 
disgrace  and  degradation  will  be,  as  in  every  Kafir  war  yet 
waged  they  have  been,  our  punishment.  We  do  not  mean  the 
disgrace  of  being  beaten  by  these  savages,  but  the  yet  more 
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degrading  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  fight  them  as  If  we  were 
savages  ourselves.  The  Blue  Books  are  full  of  encomiums  by 
both  Governors  and  Colonial  Secretaries  on  the  gallantry  and 
endurance  of  our  officers  and  soldiers;  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  these  encomiums  have  been  most  fully  earned.  If  any  of 
our  readers  wonder  how  it  was  that  so  many  thousand  of  our 
best  troops — well  instructed  in  the  art,  and  well  provided 
with  the  machinery  of  civilised  destruction — were  so  many 
months  in  subduing  a  horde  of  naked,  half-armed,  wholly  un¬ 
disciplined  savages,  not  greatly  superior  to  them  in  number, 
let  them  study  these  Blue  Books,  and  they  will  learn  that  so 
courageous  were  these  Kafirs,  so  impenetrable  their  fastnesses, 
and  so  well  did  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages  of  position,  that  it  needed  all  the  pith  and  daring 
of  British  soldiers  to  drive  them  out  of  the  inaccessible  Amatolas, 
or  the  indestructible  Fish  River  Bush.  And  how  at  last  has 
this  work  been  accomplished  ?  Not  by  the  application  of  any 
of  the  new  modes  of  civilised  warfare,  but  by  a  condescension 
to  the  old  fashion  of  laying  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  These 
Gaikas  were  conquered,  not  by  our  cannon,  nor  by  our  discipline, 
but  were  starved  into  submission  by  the  destruction  of  their 
crops,  the  despoiling  of  their  cattle,  and  the  burning  of  their 
huts.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  British  officers  were  degraded 
into  cattle-lifters,  and  were  obliged  to  order  their  men  to  excel 
their  foes  by  ravages  more  dreadful  because  more  systematic. 

Lord  Glenelg,  in  his  oft-quoted  despatch  to  Sir  Benjamin 
D’Urban,  animadverted  very  strongly  on  Sir  Harry  (then 
Colonel)  Smith’s  report  of  his  devastation  of  Kafirland  during 
the  war  of  1836 ;  remarking,  that  such  ‘  desolation  of  an  enemy’s 
‘  country,  not  in  aid  of  military  operations,  nor  for  the  security 

*  of  the  invading  force,  has  been  invariably  followed  by  uni- 

*  versal  reprobation.’  Had  Lord  Glenelg  been  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  in  1851,  he  would  have  found  himself  compelled,  as 
doubtless  was  Lord  Grey,  to  quell  his  instinctive  indignation 
when  called  upon  to  approve  of  similar  devastations,  because 
military  operations  did  need  their  aid,  and,  indeed,  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  without  them.  Sir  H.  Smith  thus  writes  to 
Lord  Grey  in  July,  1851 ;  — 

*  1500  head  of  cattle,  42  horses,  and  nearly  1000  goats  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  second  division  ;  350  head  of  cattle  by  the  first,  and  300 
by  the  force  under  Captain  Tylden,  while  large  stores  of  corn  were 
destroyed,  as  well  as  numerous  recently  constructed  huts.  To  be 
compelled  thus  barbarously  to  prosecute  war,  ever  cruel  in  even  its 
most  mitigated  form,  is  revolting  to  the  Christian  mind.  But  no 
other  course  is  open.’ 
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Again,  in  January,  1852,  he  writes:  — 

‘  My  next  step  will  be,  the  moment  the  men  are  somewhat  re¬ 
freshed,  to  fill  the  Amatolas  with  troops,  'and  to  carry  on  syste¬ 
matically  that  devastation,  the  horrid  result  of  savage  war,  which  will 
reduce  the  people  to  submit  to  my  terms.' 

And  accordingly,  in  arranging  the  movements  for  so  doing,  we 
find  the  following  order :  — 

‘  The  object  of  this  disposition  of  the  troops  is  to  spoil  the  Glaika 
cattle,  to  burn  all  his  kraals,  the  fences  of  bis  cornfields,  and  destroy 
the  cornfields  themselves.  The  troops  will  be  provided  with  sickles, 
dragoon  and  rifle  swords,  and  will  move  at  daylight  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  this  devastation,  as  locality  and  circumstances  direct.'  * 

How  completely  such  orders  were  executed  will  be  proved 
by  the  fidlowing  extract,  from  among  many  we  might  quote, 
of  the  officers’  reports.  Colonel  Eyre,  during  a  foray  against 
the  Tambookies  in  1851,  writes  as  fidlows  : — 

*  This  completes  the  narrative  of  my  proceedings  up  to  this  date. 
Oiir  labours  and  exertions  have  been  great,  but  the  result  only 
moderate.  We  have  captured  in  all  6345  head  of  cattle,  exclusive 
those  lost  and  killed ;  a  few  horses,  and  several  thousand  goats  ;  and 
burned  and  destroyed  most  of  the  huts  and  kraals  on  our  route.’ 

And  this  *  moderate  ’  punishment,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark, 
was  inflicted,  not  on  the  *  contumacious  (^ikas,’  but  upon  their 
allies,  the  Tambookies,  respecting  whom  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
in  a  despatch  in  1853,  admits  that  their  ‘  war  with  us  may  have 
‘  been  at  its  commencement  aggravated,  if  not  provoked,  by  un- 

*  justifiable  aggression  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  of  the 

*  burgher  population  of  the  North-eastern  districts.’ f  But 
enough  of  details.  Sir  H.  Smith,  in  his  despatch  {  immediately 
after  his  recall,  thus  sums  up  the  *puni^ment’  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  these  ‘  most  formidable  bwbarians,’  as  the  *  result  of 

*  that  horrid  war  which  they  so  wantonly  commenced:  ’  — 

*  During  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  6000  warriors,  according  to 
the  Kafirs’  own  statement,  have  fallen,  including  80  chief  men,  all  of 
them  of  some  distinction.  80,970  head  of  cattle  and  innumerable 
goats  have  been  taken  from  the  Gaikas,  Tambookies,  and  from 
Kreili,  the  latter  having  suffered  an  additional  loss  by  the  removal 
of  7000  of  the  enslaved  Fingo  race,  bringing  with  them  15,000  head 
of  cattle.  Many  arms  and  nearly  900  horses  have  been  captured. 
The  enemy  has  been  driven  with  great  loss  from  the  strongholds 
which  he  so  determinedly  held,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
locations  the  crops  of  the  Gaikas  have  been  utterly  destroyed* 
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Not  that  we  would  by  any  means  ascribe  especial  severity  to 
Sir  H.  Smith’s  mode  of  Kafir  warfare ;  we  could  make  similar 
quotations  from  the  despatches  of  his  successor,  as  of  all  generals 
who  have  waged  Kafir  wars.  Nor  do  we  dispute  the  military 
justification  of  these  instructions  to  slay  and  burn,  for,  as  every 
male  Kafir  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  was  a  foe,  so  all  the  food  in 
Kafirland,  all  the  corn  and  the  cattle,  might  be  considered  as  a 
military  magazine. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  fault  with  the  orders  of 
Cape  Commanders-in-chief  that  we  distress  our  readers  by 
dwelling  on  them,  but  in  order  to  insist  on  tbe  responsibility 
which  rested  on  them  as  Governors,  which  will  rest  upon  ^ 
future  Governors,  if  they  do  not  strive  their  utmost  and  bear 
their  utmost  to  prevent  wars  which  need  such  orders  to  conclude 
them.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  millions  of  money  should  be 
wrung  from  the  toil  of  English  tax-payers,  in  order  to  support 
a  struggle  from  which  England  can  derive  neither  pecuniary 
advantage,  nor  political  power,  nor  national  renown.  It  is  yet 
more  grievous  than  this,  that  a  strong,  civilised,  and  Christian 
nation  —  a  nation  priding  itself  on  its  philanthropy,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  on  its  philanthropy  to  black  savages  —  should  use  its 
strength  in  enraging  and  rendering  yet  more  savage,  if  not  in 
exterminating,  a  race  of  men  not  without  natural  noble  qualities 
or  capacity  for  civilisation,  but  which  does  get  thus  treated  pre¬ 
cisely  because,  being  our  neighbours,  they  are  also  black  savages. 
But  it  is  most  grievous  of  all  to  arrive  at  this  result  by  forcing 
English  soldiers  to  imitate  these  savages,  and  English  gentlemen 
to  consider  how  they  may  best  ‘  systematise  devastation.’  And 
if  it  be  said  that  these  savages  brought  these  evils  upon  them¬ 
selves, — that  they  were  but  the  consequences  of  their  own  con¬ 
duct, —  we  can  only  again  repeat,  in  reply,  that  looking  at  the 
European  wars  which  we  have  warded  off,  and  at  the  Kafir  wars 
which  we  have  waged,  we  believe  that  had  these  heathen  Kafirs 
been  Christian  Europeans,  they  might  have  felt  and  shown 
towards  us  much  more  hostility  than  they  did,  and  yet  no  war 
would  have  ensued.  From  the  close  of  the  previous  war  up  to 
1850,  the  official  despatches  prove  that  the  Kafirs  kept  the 
peace.  Doubtless  there  was  discontent;  the  chiefs  felt  that 
they  were  falling,  and  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had  been  in¬ 
sulted  ;  the  people  were  suffering  from  drought,  and  hunger 
helps  Kafir  as  well  as  English  Chartism ;  but  spite  of  drought  or 
incitements  by  chief  or  prophet,  spite  also  of  the  alarming 
rumours  which  reached  them  from  the  colony,  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  overt  acts  of  war  or  rebellion,  nor  even  of  marauding ; 
nor  did  they,  until  the  Governor,  outraging  all  their  ideas  and 
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habits  and  convictions  of  honour,  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  forced 
them  to  choose  between  war  and  the  surrender  of  their  Chief  to 
the  mercy  of  a  man,  who  had  deposed  him  because  he  feared  to 
surrender  himself,  and  had  set  a  price  on  him  without  giving 
proofs  of  his  guilt. 

Nor  let  such  provocation  be  imputed  to  the  impulsiveness  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith  rather  than  to  the  system  of  our  policy.  We 
have  seen  how,  when  Sandilli  sent  word  with  respect  to  the 
rescue  dispute,  ‘  The  Governor  must  not  be  in  haste  with  forces 

*  in  this  case,  let  us  first  speak  about  it,  that  we  may  under- 

*  stand  it,'  Sir  Benjamin  Maitland  ‘  hastened  to  reply  ’  to  Col. 
Hare’s  letter  containing  this  message,  by  ordering  the  invasion 
which  began  the  war  of  1846.  And  we  will  now  beg  our 
readers  to  observe  how  the  sense  and  temper  of  a  savage  chief 
saved  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  successor  from  inflicting  on  us  a  sixth 
war,  which  bid  fair  to  be  as  costly  as  any  of  the  preceding 
ones. 

In  the  ‘Sovereignty’  —  that  district  within  the  fork  of  the 
Orange  River  from  which  Sir  George  Clerk  is  now  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  British  rule  which  Sir  Harry  Smith  proclaimed  —  the 
most  powerful  body  of  natives  is  the  Basutos,  a  tribe  of  Be- 
chuanas,  a  people  not  strictly  speaking  Kafirs,  but  resembling 
them  in  language,  customs,  and  character. 

The  chief  of  these  Basutos  is  Moshesh,  decidedly  the  most 
noteworthy  native  in  South  Africa.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  in 
the  despatch  in  which  he  declares  his  intention  of  marching 
against  him,  describes  him  as  *  the  son  of  an  inferior  chieftain 
‘  of  an  inferior  tribe,  who,  by  his  own  energy  and  enterprise, 

*  supported  by  good  fortune,  managed  ultimately,  out  of  the 

*  wreck  of  petty  nations,  to  become  a  centre  of  aggregation,  and 

*  to  establish  a  powerful  sovereignty,  selecting  a  well-chosen  and 
‘  defensible  mountain  fastness,  “  Thaba  Bossiou,”  as  his  seat  of 

*  goveniment.’ 

Mr.  Freeman,  writing  in  1849,  tells  us  that  ‘  not  more  than 
‘  thirty  years  ago  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  the  existence 
‘  of  white  nations,  and  had  never  seen  either  a  gun  or  a  horse ; 

*  but  was  then  perhaps  possessed  of  the  greatest  number  of  fire- 
‘  arms  and  horses  of  any  chief  in  South  Africa ;  ’  and  how  well, 
in  1852,  he  was  able  to  use  them,  our  troops  found  to  their  cost. 
Two  stories  which  Mr.  Freeman  relates  may  be  worth  giving, 
as  instances  of  his  shrewd  originality  and  reforming  spirit. 
Finding  the  *  witch-smellers  ’  the  great  bugbears  in  the  way  of 
Bechuana  progress,  he  feigned  to  be  ill ;  and  when  these  doctors, 
with  their  customary  incantations,  had  smelt  out  the  persons 
who  caused  his  illness,  and  pronounced  their  doom,  he  exposed 
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their  Imposture  by  declaring  his  own  excellent  health.  Again, 
cannibalism  is  proved  by  abundant  authorities  to  have  existed, 
if  not  in  his  own  immediate  tribe,  in  some  of  the  tribes  depen¬ 
dent  on  him.  Before  the  missionary  came  into  the  country,  he 
determined  to  stop  it ;  and  finding  famine  to  be  its  cause,  he 
did  so  by  providing  the  villagers,  among  whom  it  prevailed, 

‘  with  corn  to  sow  their  land,  and  milch  cows  to  supply  them 
‘  with  milk  till  their  fields  yielded  a  harvest.’*  Nor  while  thus 
setting  himself  against  savage  superstition  and  atrocities  did  he, 
as  is  usual,  adopt  civilised  vices.  ^Ir.  Backhouse,  who  visited 
him  in  1839  (finding  him,  by  the  by,  with  an  abundance  of 
European  clothing,  a  young  Hottentot  brushing  his  clothes), 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  he  did  not  even  take  tobacco  or 
snuff,  much  less  spirits ;  saying,  when  pressed  to  drink,  ‘  If  I 
‘  were  to  drink,  I  shonld  be  talking  folly  before  my  people.’  f 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  for  many  years,  this  clever 
chief,  seeing  how  desirable  it  was  for  him  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Colonial  Government,  had  done  his  best  to  do  so, 
refusing,  for  example,  repeated  solicitations  from  the  emigrant 
Boers  to  abet  them  in  their  rebellion.  Nor  can  we,  after  a 
wearisome  search  through  Blue  Books,  Cape  newspapers,  &c.  &c. 
for  the  causes  of  our  quarrel  with  him,  find  them  more  correctly 
described  than  by  Sir  George  Cathcart  himself  a  few  weeks 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  him.  Describing 
what  had  been  the  state  of  affairs  on  his  arrival,  he  writes  as 
follow^ .  —  ‘In  the  Sovereignty,  although  no  open  hostilities 
‘  had  occurred,  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Resident 
‘  had  provoked  a  system  of  petty  warfare  between  the  burgher 
‘  population  and  the  powerful  Basuto  people  along  their  whole 
‘  extensive  frontier ;  .  .  .  a  state  of  things  which,  if  suf- 

‘  fered  to  continue,  must  inevitably  result  in  a  war  more  diffi- 
*  cult  to  manage,  and  more  expensive,  because  more  remote, 
‘  than  the  Kaffrarian  war,  and  one  in  which  it  is  very  questionable 


*  Freeman’s  ‘  Tour  in  South  Africa,’  pp.  312.  334. 

I  Backliouse’s  Narrative,  pp.  368.  372.  If  the  new  rulers  of  the 
Orange  River  Territory  follow  Moshesh’s  advice,  they  will  do  well 
enough.  In  the  course  of  a  very  sensible  address  delivered  by 
^loshcsh  to  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  who  had 
invited  him  to  a  friendly  dinner,  the  Chief  said  : — 

‘  My  coming  among  you  with  Sloroko  may  satisfy  you  that  I  am 
‘  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  you  and  him.  .  .  .  And  although 

‘  I  have  no  right  to  teach  you,  I  however  earnestly  desire  that 
‘  drunkenness  may  not  prevail  either  among  blacks  or  white.s,  and 
*  that  you  may  establish  your  Government  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  of 
‘  his  commandments.’  (Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,  April  21.  1854.) 
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‘  whether  justice  and  gfood  faith  would  be  found  to  be  on  the 
‘  side  supported  by  the  British  Government.’  * 

To  quiet  these  disturbances  thus  originated,  the  Governor,  as 
soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  Amatolas,  and  cowed  Kreili,  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  himself  to  the  Sovereignty ;  and  accordingly, 
in  December,  1852,  he  marched  into  Moshesh’s  country  with 
2000  troops,  accompanied  by  his  two  sub-commissioners.  Major 
Hc^ge  and  Mr.  Owen.  These  gentlemen  fixed  the  fine  which 
iMoshesh  should  pay  in  compensation  for  losses  consequent  upon 
a  warfare  acknowledged  to  have  been  forced  upon  him,  at  10,000 
head  of  cattle  and  1000  horses ;  and  on  the  14th  of  December, 
the  Governor  wrote  him  a  letter,  ordering  him  to  deliver  them 
within  three  days’  time,  or  on  the  fourth  day  prepare  for  war. 
The  day  after  receiving  this  letter,  Moshesh,  in  reply,  came  to 
talk  with  the  Governor ;  and  we  wish  we  could  give  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  as  reported  by  the  Governor,  for  it  is  sug¬ 
gestive,  not  to  say  instructive.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
saying  that  ‘  the  time  was  short  and  the  cattle  many,’  and  ask¬ 
ing,  therefore,  for  six  days,  to  collect  them,  and  stating  that  he 

*  had  not  now  control  enough  over  his  people  to  induce  them  to 
‘  comply  with  the  demand,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  do 

*  so ;  ’  and  then,  when  the  Governor  talked  of  war,  saying,  ‘  Do 

*  not  talk  of  war,  for  however  anxious  1  may  be  to  avoid  it,  you 
‘  know  that  a  dog  when  beaten  will  show  his  teeth,’  he  ended 
with  saying,  ‘  I  will  go  at  once  and  do  my  best,  and  perhaps 

*  God  will  help  me ;’  and  on  the  18th  instant,  the  appointed  day, 
his  son  came  in  with  3500  head  of  cattle,  t 

Considering  the  Governor’s  own  opinion  of  this  chiefs  griev¬ 
ances,  character,  and  conduct,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
he  would  have  accepted  this  part  payment  as  earnest  for  the 
whole,  and  not  have  proceeded  immediately  to  compulsion, 
especially  as  we  find  from  the  reports  of  the  French  Protestant 
missionaries,  whose  station  was  at  Moshesh’s  ‘  great  place,’ 
that  it  was  true  that  he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  prevailing 
upon  his  people  to  give  up  any  of  their  cattle.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  19th,  no  more  cattle  appearing,  three  columns  of  troops  were 
ordered  to  march  *to  chastise  Moshesh;’  and  the  result  was 


•  Pari.  Papers,  1853,  pp.  219 — 223.  By  the  Blue  Book  on  the 
Orange  River  Territory  just  presented  to  Parliament,  we  find  that  the 
information  recently  obtained  both  by  Sir  G.  Cathcart  and  Sir  G. 
Clerk  entirely  confirm  the  opinions  expressed  above,  both  as  to  the 
character  of  Moshesh  and  the  merits  of  the  Basuto  quarrel.  Pari. 
Papers,  Orange  River  Ter.  1854. 

I  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  98. 
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the  engagement  of  Berea  on  the  20th,  the  most  of  a  pitched 
battle  we  have  ever  had  at  the  Cape. 

Before  the  battle,  however,  it  seems  that  Moshesh  made  yet 
another  effort  to  avoid  fighting,  which  Sir  George  Cathcart 
does  not  mention  in  his  despatch.  On  the  19th  the  French 
missionaries  inform  us  that,  seeing  the  soldiers  in  motion,  he 
sent  his  brother,  together  with  one  of  their  number,  ‘  pour  sup- 
‘  pHer  le  Gouverneur  de  suspendre  encore  les  hostilites,  vu  que 

*  le  chef  travaillait  encore  de  toutes  ses  forces  a  rassembler  du 
‘  betail.  Son  Excellence  parut  d’abord  flechir,  mais  dans  la  nuit 
‘  I’ordre  fut  donne  de  traverser  la  riviere  au  point  de  jour.’  * 
This  visit  of  his  brother  and  the  missionary  is  confirmed  by  a 
letter  f  we  have  before  us,  from  one  of  the  officers  engaged,  who 
adds,  that  when  galloping  with  Colonel  Eyre’s  column  to  the 
Berea  Mountain,  the  next  morning,  they  were  again  met  at  the 
foot  of  it  by  ^loshesh’s  brother,  who  told  Colonel  Eyre  the 
cattle  were  all  ready,  and  to  come  and  take  them,  but  not  to 
fight.  ‘  Catch  us  not  fighting,’  writes  the  officer, — a  sentiment 
honourable  enough  to  British  gallantry,  but  one  which,  we  fear, 
tends  to  account  for  many  a  Kafir  war  we  have  had  to  pay  for ; 
and,  accordingly,  ‘  the  Colonel  answered  him  in  anything  but 
‘  a  polite  manner,  and  called  out,  fire  away  my  boys !  ’ 

The  fight  lasted  all  day ;  and  certainly,  if  the  result  was  vic¬ 
tory  on  our  side,  it  was  a  victory  which,  on  the  night  after  .the 
battle,  was  considered  in  either  camp  as  anything  but  decisive. 
The  Basutos  mustered  ‘  from  5000  to  6000  cavalry  ;  and,  it  is 

*  said,  2000  infantry,  well  armed  generally  with  firearms  as  well 

*  as  assegais ;  the  cavalry  all  clothed  in  European  costume,  and 

*  with  saddles :  in  short,  their  military  efficiency  little  inferior 

*  to  irregular  Cossacks  or  Circassians.’^  This  efficiency,  indeed, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the 
engagement  and  the  gallantry  of  their  attack,  so  small  a  number 
were  killed  by  the  muskets,  shells,  or  cannon  of  our  troops. 
Sir  George  Cathcart  guesses  their  killed  and  wounded  at  from 
500  to  600,  but  he  does  not  write  with  confidence ;  and  the 
French  missionaries,  who  had  every  means  of  counting,  estimate 
them  at  only  twenty  wounded  and  as  many  killed:  on  the 
other  hand,  they  say,  ‘  II  faut  malheureusement  ajouter  a  cette 
‘  demiere  categorie  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  femmes  et 


*  ‘  Journal  des  Missions  Evangeliques,’  Mars,  1853,  p.  86.  See 
also  ‘  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,’  Jan.  26.  1853. 
t  S®®  ‘Norwich  Mercury,’  May  21.  1853. 
t  Sir  G.  Cathcart’s  Despatch,  Jau.  13.  1853. 
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‘  d’cnfants  tucs  par  Ics  soldats.’*  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
General  Cathcart  to  state,  that  he  desired  one  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  express  to  Moshesh  his  rejiret,’  Que  des  femmes  avaient 
‘  etc  massacres,  sans  doute  par  quelques  soldats  loin  des  yeux  de 
‘  lours  officiers.’  Our  loss  was  reported  at  fifteen  wounded  and 
thirty-three  killed ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  day  were,  it  is  true, 
some  5000  or  6000  head  of  cattle ;  but  this  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  trojjhy,  as,  on  the  first  attack.  Colonel  Eyre’s 
column  alone  had  succeeded  in  capturing  at  least  30,000  head 
of  cattle,  all  of  which,  however,  but  1500,  he  was  obliged 
before  the  end  of  the  day  to  abandon.f 

Hitherto  this  Basuto  business  had,  allowing  for  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  skill  and  suceess  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians, 
been  transacted  according  to  our  established  mode  of  dealing  in 
such  cases.  Our  Governor,  though  believing  Moshesh  to  be  the 
aggrieved  party,  set  to  work  to  ‘  chastise  ’  him.  Such  chastise¬ 
ment  was  considered  the  way  to  prevent  war,  at  all  events  the 
way  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown  w’as  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  It  would  have  been  incompatible  with  this  dignity  to 
examine  into  the  excuses  of  a  savage,  or  to  condescend  to  test 
the  statements  of  a  missionary  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  pay 
his  fine,  and  had  really  risked  his  own  position  among  his 
people  in  endeavouring  to  do  so;  and  so,  in  short,  war  was 
begun  in  order  to  prevent  war ;  and  had  we  had  to  contend 
with  a  Sandilli  or  a  Kreili  with  ^loshesh’s  power,  but  without 
his  sense,  this  war  would  probably  have  had  the  usual  duration 
of  twelve  months,  at  the  usual  cost  of  some  two  millions.  To 
the  surprise,  however,  both  of  our  officers  and  the  missionaries, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  considerably  to  the  relief  of  the  Governor, 
Moshesh  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  stout  resistance  to 
make  peace ; — his  intelligence,  says  M.  Cassalis,  not  permitting 
him  ‘  de  se  faire  illusion  sur  le  succes  partiel  que  ses  guerriers 
‘  avaient  obtenu.’  At  midnight  he  made  his  son  write  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,  which  he  sent  the  next  morning,  in  which  he 
asks  him  to  content  himself  with  what  he  had  taken,  asks  for 
peace,  and  to  be  no  longer  considered  an  enemy  of  the  Queen, 
and  ends  by  saying,  ‘  I  will  try  all  I  can  to  keep  my  i)eople  in 
‘  order  for  the  future.’  The  Governor  lost  no  time  . in  accepting 
this  ‘  full  and  humble  submission,’  as  he  terms  it,  and  within 
three  weeks  he  was  back  again  at  Graham’s  Towp,  first, 
however,  issuing  a  proclamation  which  —  whoever  be  the 


*  ‘  .Journal  des  Missions,’  p.  89.  See  also  ‘  Cape  Commercial  Ad- 
‘  vertiser,’  .Jan.  26.  1853. 

f  See  Colonel  Eyre’s  Report,  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  p.  lOO. 
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future  rulers  of  the  ‘Sovereignty’ — will,  we  fear,  turn  out 
an  unfortunate  legaey  to  that  region.  Many  of  the  whites, 
he  says,  were  disappointed  that  he  did  not,  ‘  notwithstanding  his 

*  submission,  eat  up  and  destroy  the  cliief  Moshesh,  in  order 
‘that  his  rich  lands  might  fall  into  other  “hands;”  but,  as 

*  some  sort  of  satisfaction,  he  gave  the  burghers  full  license  for 
‘  the  protection,  security,  and  recovery  of  their  property  accord- 
‘  ing  to  the  Commando  system;’  further  declaring,  ‘that  if  in 
‘  pursuit  of  their  stolen  property  they  killed  the  thief  he  would 
‘  bear  them  harmless.’*  Considering  Avhat  Cape  history  has 
proved  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  Commando  license,  this  per¬ 
mission  to  the  burghers  of  ‘  the  Sovereignty  ’  to  use  it  at  their 
will  is  as  curiously  inconsistent  Avith  the  Governor’s  recorded 
opinion  of  their  previous  conduct,  as  is  his  estimate  of  Moshesh 
with  his  acts  towards  him.t 

Surely  with  facts  before  us  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
above  narrative,  we  should  hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  is  our 
destiny  to  Avage  Avar  Avith  our  Aveaker  neighbours,  because 
between  them  and  us  there  chance  to  exist  Avhat  are  termed  the 
elemental  differences  of  race,  colour,  and  civilisation.  It  has  of 
late  years  been  the  boast  of  our  policy  that  it  tries  to  neutralise 
or  destroy  these  difterences,  and  thus  to  remove  the  caste  hatred 
arising  from  them.  In  so  far  as  this  policy  has  been  fairly  tried 
it  has  succeeded,  but  it  never  Avill  be  fairly  tried,  nor  can  it 
fully  succeed,  until  its  administrators  Avork  as  hard  to  prevent 
war  as  they  Avould  if  these  elemental  differences  did  not  exist. 
Alas  1  in  the  Avars  Avhich  Ave,  as  Avell  as  other  Christian  nations, 
have  Avaged  with  savages,  the  rule  has  been,  that  the  civilised 
Christians  liaA-e  been  the  aggressors;  nor  can  Ave  be  surprised 

*  Pali.  Papers,  Orange  lliv.  Ter.  p.  104. 

f  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  newspaper  published  in  the 
Orange  River  Territory  Avill  shoAv  Avhat  is  the  meaning  of  a  Com¬ 
mando  under  its  neAV  Government :  —  ‘  During  the  past  Aveek,  a 
*  party  of  about  fourteen  Boers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
‘  Modder  River,  went  out  in  search  of  two  Bushmen,  Avho  Avere 
‘  charged  with  murdering  a  Koranna,  and  stealing  cattle  in  that 
‘  quarter.  Hearing  that  they  had  taken  shelter  at  a  Bushman  kraal 
‘  at  Espag’s  Kop,  near  the  farm  of  Van  Zyl,  they  proceeded  thither, 
‘  and  after  shootiny  tioo  women  and  three  men,  they  took  between 
‘  twenty  and  thirty  prisoners,  Avho  they  divided  amongst  them,  but 
‘  did  not  find  the  two  men  of  whom  they  were  in  search,  IVe  under- 
‘  stand  the  Bushmen  did  not  otfer  the  least  resistance.  One  of  the 
‘  Avoraen  Avas  found  lying  dead,  Avith  a  living  infant  by  her  side.’ 
i^Bloem  Fontein  Gazette,  March  11.  1854.) — Because  two  natives 
are  suspected  of  murder,  five  others  are  shot,  and  twenty  made 
prisoners  for  division  among  their  captors ! ! ! 
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that  it  should  have  been  so,  for,  however  ignorant  the  savages, 
the  strength  of  civilisation  is  too  evident  for  them  not  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  fear  to  attack  it.  AYhence,  then,  these  civilised 
aggressions  ? 

History  furnishes  us  with  three  principal  reasons.  The  civi¬ 
lised  men  have  either  as  a  community  tried  to  take  from  the 
savages  their  land  or  their  freedom ;  or  as  individuals  they  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage,  and  then  as  a  community  refused 
redress  or  revenged  retaliation  ;  or,  lastly,  the  civilised  authori¬ 
ties  have  not  given  to  the  savage  authorities  the  consideration 
which  they  demanded  from  them ;  that  is,  the  Christian  rulers 
have  not  done  to  the  savage  chiefs  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Now,  looking  back  along  the  records  of  our  own,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  other  colonies,  we  shall,  we  fear,  find  that  the  two  first  of 
these  causes  have  been  so  universally  and  powerfully  in  action, 
that  the  last  has  rarely  had  opportunity  to  show  itself ;  and 
therefore,  when  to  it  we  trace  almost  entirely  our  share  in  the 
late  Kafir  wars,  we  do  so  with  a  trust  in  the  future,  because  the 
eradication  of  the  two  former  causes  proves  that  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  wisdom  have  taken  such  hold  both  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  mother-country,  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  last  cause  of  conflict  only  needs  to  be  clearly 
deflncd  to  be  eradicated  in  like  manner. 

Lord  Glenelg’s  despatch,  much  as  it  has  been  derided  and 
decried,  did  in  truth  mark  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  Cape,  but  in 
our  general  colonial  policy.  What  the  old  policy  had  been  we 
have  in  measure  attempted  to  show ;  —  Hottentots  serfs  on  their 
native  soil,  Bushmen  exterminated,  Kafirs  forced  by  com¬ 
mandoes  into  foes ; —  these  were  its  results.  The  acknowledg¬ 
ment  by  all  parties  that  no  outrage  of  individual  colonists  pre¬ 
ceded  either  of  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  extend  the  colonial  border,  prove 
what  our  policy  has  been  since.  And  yet — with  individuals 
restrained  by  both  law  and  public  opinion,  with  governors 
anxious  to  keep  peace,  and  aware  that  war  would  bring  them 
neither  glory  nor  praise  nor  popularity, — wars  have  been  pro¬ 
voked,  or  at  least  not — as  they  could  have  been — prevented; 
because,  though  our  humanity  has  compelled  our  selfishness  to 
acknowledge  that  a  Kafir  has  a  right  to  his  land  and  his  freedom, 
it  has  not  yet  forced  our  pride  to  allow  that  a  Kafir  chief  has 
feelings.  13ut  now  we  are  not  without  hope  that  its  new  regime 
will  help  the  South  African  commonwealth  to  set  an  example  to 
other  colonies  in  its  inauguration  of  a  more  considerate,  as  it 
already  has  set  the  example  of  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  policy. 
The  elective  qualification  is  by  the  new  Constitution  so  low. 
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that  almost  every  householder,  whatever  his  race  or  colouri 
has  a  vote.  There  has  long  been  in  the  colony  an  active  and 
increasing  party  who  know  the  natives  well,  and  know  that  the 
only  way  to  manage  them,  either  as  subjects  or  neighbours,  is 
by  justice  and  consideration.  The  Kafirs,  moreover,  by  their 
prowess  and  organisation,  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Cape  parliament  men  like 
Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  will  reply  to  the  assertion  by  Downing 
Street  that  the  colony  is  to  pay  for  its  own  wars,  by  telling 
whatever  general  officer  Downing  Street  sends  out  as  Governor 
how  to  preserve  peace. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which  we  suppose 
the  Home  Government  will  not  consider  within  the  province  of 
the  new  Colonial  Authorities  to  decide,  and  which  yet  are  so  im¬ 
portant  that  they  must  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  colony. 

(1.)  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the* position  or 
prospects  of  Natal,  nor  will  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  present  crisis  of  that  settlement, — a  crisis  threat¬ 
ening  a  war  more  costly  and  destructive  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  ones,  and  which  would  quickly  spread  from  the  frontiers 
of  Natal  to  Kaffraria  and  the  Orange  River.  The  population  of 
Natal  is  computed  to  contain  only  some  5000  whites  as  com¬ 
pared  with  100,000  blacks.  Of  these  last,  chiefly  Zoolahs, 
about  40,000  we  found  there  as  aborigines ;  about  35,000  had 
fled  to  our  rule  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  the  native  tyrants 
Chaka  and  his  successors ;  and  the  remainder,  having  been 
originally  aborigines,  but  driven  away  by  these  same  tyrants, 
who  at  one  time  had  possession  of  Natal,  have  also  now  returned 
to  live  under  our  protection.*  For  a  time,  while  the  white 
settlers  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  need  labour  more  than 
land,  these  refugees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed.  Now’,  how¬ 
ever,  the  best  locations  are  becoming  scarce;  the  whites  are 
looking  enviously  on  the  lands  not  only  of  the  immigrant  but 
of  the  aboriginal  iX)pulation ;  each  race  is  beginning  to  trespass 
upon  the  other,  and  these  causes  of  irritation  are  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  whites  being  the  remnants  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  from  whom  we  by  force  took  the 
colony,  they  devoutly  disbelieve  the  right  of  a  native  to  hold 
land,  and  as  patriotically  inveigh  against  any  British  governor 
who  may  try  to  protect  him  in  his  holding.  The  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  in  his  journal  of  his  visitation  tour  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows ; —  ‘If  we  are  to  pursue  the  system  which  we  have  already 

*  See  Evidence  of  Mr.  ^Shepstone,  native  agent,  before  Natal 
Commission,  ‘Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,’  Jan.  19.  1853. 
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*  in  some  degree  adopted  towards  the  native  tribes,  the  same 
‘  judgments  from  a  just  God  which  have  already  overtaken  the 

*  Boers  for  their  cruelties  and  injustice  towards  the  poor  heathen 
‘  will  assuredly  come  upon  us.  I  fear  we  ai-e  treading  in  their 
‘  steps.’  And  after  stating  that  it  was  proposed  ‘  to  fix  the 

*  whole  eoloured  population  of  Natal  in  ten  locations,’  he  adds, 
that  ‘  unless  all  land  set  apart  for  the  natives  be  vested  in  trus- 

*  tees  for  their  use,  they  will  be  gradually  deprived  of  their 
‘  land,  no  local  Government  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  restless 
‘  and  insatiable  demands  of  the  white  man'*  The  Bishop  wrote 
this  in  1850;  whether  all  the  locations  he  alludes  to  were 
formed  we  cannot  discover  —  we  think  not.  At  any  rate,  some 
of  the  present  locations  are  so  densely  peopled  as  to  have  forty- 
five  souls  per  square  milcf;  and  yet  even  these  locations  are  so 
much  coveted,  that,  not  content  with  thus  cooping  up  the 
natives,  there  is  now  a  great  attempt  to  expel  them  altogether. 

During  the  winter  before  last  there  was  a  Commission  sitting  at 
Natal,  composed  of  the  principal  settlers  and  some  of  the  officials, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ‘  past  and  present  state  of 
‘  the  Kafirs  in  the  colony,  and  reporting  on  their  future  Go- 
‘  vernment.’  And  certainly  if  the  opinions  and  wishes  expressed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  this  Commission  be  any  index  of  the 
prevailing  feeling  among  the  white  population,  especially  of 
Dutch  descent,  we  can  better  understand  both  the  Cape  history 
before  Lord  Glenelg’s  despatch,  and  to  what  use  the,  British 
power  in  Natal  will  be  turned  if  the  Dutch  settlers  have  the 
direction  of  it.  A  Mr.  Potgieter,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
proposes  not  only  that  the  main  body  of  the  Kafirs  should  be 
driven  to  the  extreme  border  of  the  colony,  if  not  beyond  it, 
but  that  there  ‘  should  be  a  law  obliging  them  to  furnish  their 
‘  young  men  to  be  labourers  to  the  colonists ;  inasmuch  as  he 
‘  thinks  that  compulsory  hibour  would  tend  to  civilise  them.’ 
Another  member  of  the  Commission,  a  Mr.  Scheepers,  goes 
further  than  his  colleague,  for  he  would  ‘  remove  all  the  Kafirs, 

*  both  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal,  beyond  the  Umzimkulu,’ 
that  is,  altogether  out  of  the  colony :  he  ‘  would  abolish  the 

*  present  locations  altogether,’  and  if  the  Kafirs  caused  a  force 
to  be  assembled  and  expense  incurred  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  remove,  he  ‘  thinks  a  good  punishment  ’  to  them  for  having 
‘  refused  originally,  even  though  they  should  after  all  remove 

*  without  coercion,’  would  be  to  ‘  take  from  them  and  apprentice 


*  Bishop  of  Cape  Town’s  .Tournal  of  Visitation  Tour,  p.  59. 
I  See  *  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,’  Feb.  16.  1853. 
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‘  for  a  period,  say  five  years,  all  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen 
‘  years  of  age.’ 

No  wonder  that  this  gentleman  states  that  ‘  the  Boers  emi- 

*  grated  from  the  old  colony  in  consequence  of  the  oppression 

*  by  Hottentots  and  Kafirs,’  seeing  that  he  afterwards  explains 
such  oppression  by  his  statement  that  ‘  one  of  the  reasons  which 
‘  led  to  the  emigration  was  that  black  and  •white  were  subject 

*  to  the  same  laws.’  Again,  a  Mr.  Pretorius  says,  *  he  would 

*  make  a  law  for  the  Kafirs  that  every  man  having  a  Kafir 
‘  should  be  allowed  to  flog  him  when  he  misbehaved,  of  course 

*  in  a  moderate  way.’  Mr.  Peppercornc,  magistrate  for  the 
Natal  tribe,  describes  as  follows  to  the  Commission  the  natives 
thus  proposed  to  be  expelled  or  enslaved:  —  ‘  I  find  among  them 
‘  many  moral  qualities ;  I  find  great  respect  for  their  chiefs  and 

*  elders,  and  therefore,  I  infer,  to  constituted  authority.  There 
‘  is  also  an  absence  of  rude  or  brutal  behaviour,  and  therefore  a 
‘  deference  to  each  other  in  manners ;  I  have  hardly  ever  been 

*  met  by  an  untruth,  and  they  punctually  perform  their  engage- 
‘  mcnts  when  they  have  previously  understood  them,  and  have 
‘  not  been  intentionally  deceived  or  entrapped.  .  .  .  There  must 
‘  be  great  mental  obliquity  in  any  one  who  can  deny  their  general 
‘  honesty,  or  they  would  not  be  trusted  as  domestic  servants  to 
‘  an  extent  that  is  hot  often  practised  in  civilised  communities. 

‘  To  designate  these  people  as  irreclaimable  savages  is  the  libel 

*  and  pretext  of  those  who  seek  to  rob  them  of  their  birthright  as 
‘  human  beings.’  *  This  character  of  the  natives  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  to  us  by  the  experience  of  private  settlers;  but  we  must 
now  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  this  Natal 
Commission  with  the  two  following  statements:  —  1st.  That  a 
Mr.  Prcller  calculates  in  his  evidence  that  500  Boers,  supjwrted 
by,  say  5000  or  6000  British  trqops,  would  be  required  to  clear 
Natal  of  the  Kafirs;  and,  2ndly,  Mr.  Sheps tone,  the  chief  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  natives,  hands  in  a  report  which  he  made  to 
the  Government  Secretary,  December  9th,  1851,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  Lieut.-Governor  had  already  ‘  commenced  the 
‘  removal  of  the  natives  from  their  locations,  by  selling  at  public 
‘  auction,  in  allotments,  a  portion  of  land  to  w'hich  a  chief  and 
‘  tribe  have  an  original  claim,  extending  uninteiTuptedly  through 
‘  all  the  vicissitudes  of  native  warfare,  over  severid  generations, 
‘  and  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  district.’ 

Sir  George  Clerk,  it  has  been  stated,  is  to  proceed  from  the 
Orange  Kiver  Territory  to  Natal  to  settle  affairs  there,  and  we 


•  S«'C  ‘  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,’  in  different  numbers  of 
which  arc  extracts  from  the  report  of  this  Commission. 
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'  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  his  not 

I  leaving  that  settlement  until  he  has  made  it  impossible  that 

;  either  British  Governors,  or  British  troops,  or  British  money, 

jj  can  be  employed  in  abetting  that  robbery  and  oppression  which, 

to  our  honour,  we  have  prevented  at  the  Cape.  We  are  glad, 
j  however,  to  learn  by  a  Cape  newspaper*,  that  he  will  find  that 

I  an  officer  has  been  *  busily  employed  assigning  lands  in  the  Kafir 

j  *  locations  to  the  Kafirs  to  hold  in  their  individual  right;’  an 

arrangement,  probably,  in  furtherance  of  an  excellent  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  the  natives  should  thus 
i  be  assisted  to  acquire  votes  before  a  constitution  be  given  to 

'  Natal,  and  one  also  more  likely  to  lead  to  their  civilisation  than 

the  old  practice  of  assignment  to  them  of  lands  in  common; 
which,  therefore,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated,  both  in 
Kaifraria  and  Victoria.  The  fact  reported  in  the  same  newspaper, 
that  in  one  location  3000/.  had  already  been  paid  by  the  Kafirs 
in  hut  taxes  for  one  year,  and  that  fully  10,000/.  was  expected 
from  the  locations  generally,  may  well  have  encouraged  the  local 
Government  to  take  this  step. 

(2.)  Urgent  and  important,  however,  as  will  be  the  duties 
which  Sir  George^Clerk  will  have  to  perform  in  Natal,  those 
which  he  has  to  fulfil  in  arranging  the  relations  of  the  colony 
with  the  Emigrant  Boers,  and  with  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  Territory,’  are  no  less  so. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  tendency  which  the  Cape 
farmers  have  shown,  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  colony,  to 
‘  trek’  over  the  border,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  could  not  divest  itself  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  actions.  In  this  manner,  long  before  1836,  the  country 
north  of  the  Orange  Kiver  had  become  thinly  dotted  with 
farmers,  shifting  for  themselves  among  Griquasf)  Bechuanas, 
&C.,  as  they  best  could.  In  1836,  however,  there  was  a  large 
organised  emigration;  partly  out  of  Dutch  hatred  to  British 
power,  partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  new  mode  of  dealing  with 
I  the  natives,  and  very  much  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  eman¬ 

cipation  of  the  slaves,  and  with  the  mode  and  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation,  they  went  off  in  large  bodies  to  Natal,  where,  after 
fierce  conflict  with  the  ferocious  and  treacherous  Zoolah  tyrant, 
Dingaan,  they  established  themselves  as  an  independent  com¬ 
munity,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  A 

*  Commercial  Advertiser,  Aug.  2o. 

These  Griquas  are  the  descendants  of  Dutch  fathers  by  Hot¬ 
tentot  mothers,  who,  many  years  ago  fled  to  the  wilderness,  driven 
thither  by  the  prejudice  against  colour  then  rampant  in  the  colony. 
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small  body  of  troops  was  in  consequence  sent  against  them,  and, 
in  1842,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  lasting  for  many  months,  and 
in  which  the  Boers  showetl  the  most  obstinate  bravery,  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  in  Natal,  some  of  the  Boers  remaining  as 
British  subjects,  but  many  of  them  inarching  under  the  leading 
of  Pretorius,  a  farmer  of  great  bravery  and  energy,  over  the 
Drakenberg  Mountains  into  the  country  beyond  the  Vaal,  to 
which  already  some  few  of  their  compatriots  had  wandered.  It 
is  impossible  to  refuse  admiration  to  the  gallantry  with  which 
these  emigrants  faced  danger  and  privation  rather  than  submit 
to  a  yoke  which  they  hated.  Not  a  few  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but,  selling  off  their  property  at  any  sacrifice, 
they  packed  the  remnant  of  their  goods  in  their  waggons  and 
wandered  oflF  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  But 
mingled  with  this  courage  there  is  a  most  fierce  and  ignorant 
fanaticism.  The  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  tells  us  that  some  of 
them  regard  the  English  Government,  and  others  the  Queen 
herself  as  Antichrist ;  and  that  some  of  them  encouraged  them¬ 
selves  in  their  journeyings  by  the  belief  that  they  were  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and,  indeed,  deceived  by  the  apparent  near¬ 
ness  of  Egypt  in  the  maps  of  their  old  Bibles,  thought  them¬ 
selves  not  far  off"  the  Promised  Land.  No  wonder  that,  spite  of 
their  proverbial  hospitality,  the  English  bishop,  on  his  visitation 
tour,  was  refused  a  night’s  lodging  by  these  Dutch  Calvinists. 
Their  conduct  also  to  the  natives,  judging  both  from  their 
public  addresses  and  from  their  acts,  appears  to  have  been 
prompted,  and  may  in  measure  be  palliated,  by  their  evidently 
honest  conviction  that  between  the  white  and  the  black  man 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  diflerence ;  and  the  natural  result  of 
this  conviction  has  been  constant  appeals  to  the  colonial  autho¬ 
rities  from  the  black  and  coloured  races  to  prevent  these  rene¬ 
gade  colonists  from  robbing  them  of  their  lands,  or  making 
them  slaves.  Up  to  1845,  however,  little  or  no  attempt  was 
made  towards  their  control,  except  the  enactment,  in  1836,  by 
Parliament,  that  *  Every  British  subject  committing  crime  be- 
‘  tween  the  confines  of  the  colony  and  the  twenty-fifth  degree 

*  of  south  latitude,  was  liable  to  be  apprehend^,  tried,  and 

*  punished,  exactly  as  if  he  had  committed  those  crimes  in  the 

*  colony  itself.’  This  act,  of  course,  was  waste  paper  without 
efforts  to  enforce  it;  and,  accordingly,  in  1845,  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  placed  for  that  purpose  a  British  resident  beyond  the 
Orange  River  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  when  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
having,  as  he  suppos^,  settled  Kaffraria  into  a  peaceful  British 
province,  went  from  King  William’s  Town  over  the  Drakenberg 
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into  Xatal.  Personally,  he  was  popular  among  the  Boers; 
they  liked  his  open-hearted  soldierlike  manners;  they  believed 
in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
had  fought  under  his  gallant  leading  in  the  war  of  1836.  The 
district  also  through  which  he  passed  was  that  which  had  been 
longest  peopled,  in  which  there  were  not  many  of  the  fierce 
Natal  men,  and  where,  from  the  power  of  Moshesh  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Griquas,  under  Adam  Kok,  the  settlers  were 
less  unwilling  to  be  British  subjects  if  they  could  be  backed  by 
British  power.  Taking  therefore  at  their  word  those  who 
gatliered  round  him,  stating  that  they  wished  for  a  strong 
Government,  with  its  accompaniments  of  peace,  law,  and  order. 
Sir  Harry  Smith  took  possession  of  the  district  occupied  by 
those  of  the  emigrants  whom  he  believed  to  be  desirous  of 
British  rule,  leaving  the  more  hostile  band  of  Pretorius  and  his 
followers  still  in  their  anomalous  position  of  subjects  to  the 
Queen,  though  dwelling  beyond  her  empire,  and  themselves 
disowning  her  authority.  Hence  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Orange  Kiver  Sovereignty,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Trans-Vaal 
liepublic.  How  far  Sir  Harry  Smith  duly  estimated  the  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  district  it  is  hard  to  say ;  uj^n 
the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  did  not  much  over¬ 
rate  it,  and  that  they  would  have  remained  faithful  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intrigues  and  actual  invasion  of  Pretorius.  As  it 
was,  a  few  of  them  joined  the  invaders ;  the  Governor  met  them 
at  Boem  Plaats,  in  August,  1848 ;  they  fought  with  their  cha¬ 
racteristic  bravery,  but  were  defeated.  A  price  was  put  on  the 
head  of  Pretorius,  as  a  rebel,  and  for  more  than  three  years 
after  this  battle,  these  Trans-Vaal  outlaws  continued  gradually 
forming  themselves  into  some  semblance  of  an  organised  com¬ 
munity,  with  Pretorius  as  their  commandant- general,  con¬ 
stantly  intriguing  against  us  with  the  Zoolahs,  Bechuanas,  &c., 
and  keeping  the  Governor  in  fear  lest  they  should  even  join  the 
Kahrs.  It  was  in  this  state  of  suppressed  but  moody  hostility 
that  Sir  George  Cathcart  found  them,  and  effected  an  entire 
change  in  their  relations  with  the  colony.  The  Commissioners, 
Major  Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  were  instructed,  when  on  their 
mission  to  the  Sovereignty  in  January,  1852,  to  listen  to  their 
proposals  for  peace;  their  outlawry  was  cancelled,  and  their 
independence  officially  acknowledged  by  a  formal  treaty. 

To  the  second  clause  of  this  treaty  we  must  especially  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  declares  that  ‘  Her  Majesty’s 

*  Assistant  Commissioners  hereby  disclaim  all  alliances  what- 

*  ever  and  with  whomsoever  of  the  coloured  nations  north  of  the 
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‘  Vaal  River.’  *  Even  if  the  new  republicans  had  never  been 
charged  with  injustice  towards  their  and  our  native  neighbours, 
this  clause,  shutting  ourselves  out  from  all  friendly  relations 
with  the  latter,  would  certainly  have  been  an  extraordinary 
one ;  but  to  those  who  have  perused  the  former  Cape  Despatches, 
with  their  abundant  proofs  and  complaints  of  such  injustice, 
thus  to  make  peace  with  our  enemies,  at  the  price  of  handing 
over  to  their  mercy  our  allies,  cannot  but  seem  most  strange. 
If  we  refer,  however,  to  a  despatch  from  Lord  Grey  to  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  in  November,  1850,  we  shall  find  an  explanation 
why  the  Boers  required  this  clause,  and  also  a  striking  instance 
of  the  contradictions  in  our  frontier  policy.  In  this  despatch 
his  Lordship,  remarking  on  the  lawless  violence  with  which 
the  Boers  had  stopped  some  traders  and  travellers  on  their  way 
to  the  newly  discovered  Lake  Ngami,  sketches  out  a  system  by 
whiclx  he  conceives  that,  at  very  small  cost,  the  native  chiefs 
might  be  united  under  the  guidance  of  a  British  officer,  so  as 
*  to  put  a  final  and  complete  check  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
‘  Boers;’  and  by  ‘planting  civilisation  in  that  part  of  Africa, 

‘  to  prevent  their  spreading  over  the  continent,  and  their  op- 
‘  pression  and  extermination  of  the  native  races.’  Whether 
it  was  desirable  thus  to  try  to  prevent  native  extermination 
might  possibly  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  curious  that  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  with  this  despatch  before  him,  should  sign  a  treaty 
with  these  very  Boers ;  giving  them,  in  fact,  a  license  to  sub¬ 
ject,  if  not  exterminate,  these  natives.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Boers  were  likely  ta 
avail  themselves  of  this  license.  The  following  month  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Pine,  of  Natal,  writes  to  complain  that  — 

*  From  the  reports  which  have  reached  me  from  authentic  sources, 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Pretorius  and  his  associates  beyond  the  Vaal  River, 
imagine  that  the  treaty  with  her  Majesty’s  assistant  commissioners^ 
has  placed  the  Chief  Panda  and  his  country  under  their  exclusive, 
control,  and  that  henceforth  this  government  is  not  to  enter  into  any 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  chief,  who  is  to  be  considered  the  ally, 
or  rather  subject,  of  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers.  The  Boers  seem  ta 
ground  this  view  of  the  matter  upon  the  part  of  the  treaty  which 
leaves  to  them  the  management  of  the  natives  beyond  the  Vaal  River, 
and  they  further  assert  that  it  was  so  understood  when  the  treaty 
was  executed.'  f 

To  which  letter  the  Governor  replies,  that :  — 

*  Forasmuch  as  tve  should  object  to  the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal 


*  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1833,  p.  36. 
i  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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River  forming  alliances  with  Moshesh  for  instance,  'or  any  other 
coloured  natives  south  of  that  river,  which  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  so  it  appears  to  be  just,  that 
we  should  disclaim  alliances  with  those  north  of  the  Yaal  River, 
amongst  whom  the  Boers  can  only  live  by  exercising  a  requisite 
supremacy  for  their  control;  and  therefore  reciprocal  non-interference 
is  equitable  and  indispensable.’  * 

Tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  a 
medical  missionary  who  has  been  eight  years  amongst  the  tribes 
north  of  the  Vaal,  will  show  how  the  Boers  are  tJready  exer¬ 
cising  this  *  requisite  supremacy.’ 

‘  Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers  to  induce 
the  chief  Sechele  to  prevent  the  English  from  passing  him  in  their 
way  north,  and  because  he  refused  to  comply  with  this  policy,  a  com¬ 
mando  was  sent  against  him  by  Mr.  Pretorius,  which,  on  the  30th 
September  last,  attacked  and  destroyed  his  town,  killed  60  of  his 
people,  and  carried  off  upwards  of  200  women  and  children.  I  can 
declare,  most  positively,  that  except  in  the  matter  of  refusing  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  w'ay  of  English  traders,  Sechele  never  offended  the 
Boers  by  either  word  or  deed.  They  wished  to  divert  the  trade  into 
their  own  hands.  They  also  plundered  my  house  and  property, 
which  would  cost  in  England  at  least  336/.  They  smashed  all  the 
bottles  containing  medicines,  and  tore  all  the  books  of  my  library, 
scattering  the  leaves  to  the  winds ;  and  besides  my  personal  property, 
they  carried  off  or  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
English  gentlemen  and  traders.  Of  the  women  and  children  cap¬ 
tured,  many  of  the  former  will  escape,  but  the  latter  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  helpless  slavery.  They  are  sold  and  bought  as  slaves  ;  and 
I  have  myself  seen  and  conversed  with  such  taken  from  other  tribes, 
and  living  as  slaves  in  the  houses  of  the  Boers.  One  of  Sechele’s 
children  is  among  the  number  captured,  and  the  Boer  who  owns  him 
can,  if  necessary,  be  pointed  out.’  * 

The  clause  in  the  treaty  following  the  one  above  alluded  to, 
states,  ‘  that  it  is  agreed  that  no  slavery  shall  be  permitted  or 
*  practised  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River  by  the 
‘  emigrant  farmers.’  Therefore,  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  this  treaty  was  broken,  and  if  the  clause  meant  anything, 
an  appeal  rested  from  the  sufferers  from  its  breach  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Government,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  assertion  of  such  infraction  cannot  of  course  be 
considered  conclusive  evidence,  but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  67. 

t  Pari.  Papers  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  126.  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
name  will  be  well  known  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  African 
discovery,  as  that  of  a  scientific  and  most  enterprising  traveller,  and 
as  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  visited  the  Lake  Ngami. 
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protest  of  two  other  missionaries,  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Edwards, 
who  were  for  protesting  expelled  the  Trans- Vaal  territory  ;  and 
also  by  the  official  report  by  Messrs.  Frere  and  Surtees,  the 
Slave-Trade  Commissioners  at  Cape  Town,  who  in  their  memorial 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  say,  *  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  the 

*  capture  of  children  does  not  appear  to  have  been  denied  by  the 

*  Boers,  but  was  rather  justified  as  productive  of  benefit  to  them, 

*  and  that  they  were  stated  to  have  been  inboeked  or  appren- 
‘  ticed,  the  females  till  twenty,  the  males  till  twenty-five  years 
‘  of  age.’*  Nevertheless,  upon  the  chief  Sechele  appealing  to 
Sir  G.  Cathcart  for  redress,  he  does  not  even  ask  the  new  re¬ 
public  for  explanation,  but  simply  informs  the  chief  of  the  im¬ 
probability  of  the  British  Government  ‘  sanctioning  interference 

*  in  any  quarrels  between  the  Trans- Vaal  emigrants  and  the 
‘  aboriginal  nations  north  of  the  Vaal  River.’ f  At  least,  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  British  Government  should 
not  sanction  quarrels,  and  yet  we  find  Mr.  Green,  the  British 
Resident  in  the  Sovereignty,  replying  to  a  letter  from  Pretorius 
informing  them  of  the  attack  on  Sechele,  by  a  letter  which 
ends  with  *  reciprocating  good  wishes  in  desiring  every  ‘  success 

*  to  the  Trans- Vaal  country,’  and  says  that,  as  he  fears,  the 

*  attack  on  the  tribe  of  the  chief  Sechele  may  so  enrage  the 

*  natives  in  the  interior  against  the  whites  as  to  endanger  the 
‘  lives  of  the  colonial  traders  at  present  at  the  lake  and  its 

*  vicinity,  he  begs  therefore  he  (Pretorius)  will  have  the  good- 
‘  ness  to  issue  instructions  to  any  commando  he  may  have  in 
‘  that  neighbourhood  to  afford  them  protection  as  far  as  practi- 
‘  cable.’  J 

With  these  Despatches  before  us,  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  Pretorius’s  statement,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Inglis,  that  when  he  met  with  the  Commissioners  *  they 

*  said  it  was  all  right  to  take  the  Kafir  children  and  make  them 

*  useful,’§  and  for  Dr.  Livingstone’s  statement  in  his  memorial 
‘  that  the  Trans- Vaal  Boers  universally  declare,  that  when  they 

*  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  missionaries,  Mr.  Commissioner 

*  Owen  replied,  “  You  may  do  as  you  like  with  them.”’!!  Nor 
is  this  instance  which  we  have  given  a  solitary  one ;  we  find 
but  too  much  proof,  both  in  the  Despatches  and  in  the  reports 
from  missionaries  and  travellers,  that  there  is  not  a  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  fanatical  republicans  which  does  not 
fear,  and  with  reason,  for  their  own  lives,  and  for  the  liberty  of 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  120. 
tibid.  p.  112.  llbid.  p.  75. 

§  Ibid.  p.  122.  I  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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their  wives  and  their  children ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
missionaries  have  protested  against  the  withdrawal  of  British 
rule  from  the  Sovereignty,  in  the  belief  that  its  probable  result 
and  that  already  contemplated  by  Sir  George  Cathcavt,  viz., 
the  annexation  to  the  Trans-Vaal  State  of  the  Orange  River 
territory  *,  would  be  the  signal  of  their  own  expulsion  and  of  an 
exterminating  war  in  place  of  present  efforts  to  civilise  and 
Christlani8e.t 

(3.)  Whatever  the  grounds  of  this  protest,  ithas  turned  out  of 
no  avail.  The  abdication  of  the  ‘  Sovereignty’  is  now  a  faitaccom^ 
pli,  and  unless  or  until  the  Colony  and  the  ‘  Territory’  express 
through  their  respective  representatives  a  desire  to  reunite,  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  the  disadvantages  of  disunion.  The  sole 
question  now  is,  how  can  our  Government  withdraw  its  rule  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  its  old  subjects,  whether  Whites  or 
Blacks,  Boers  or  Bassutos,  every  chance  of  amalgamation  into  a 
peaceable  community  ?  We  confess  that  a  perusal  of  the  Blue 
Book  just  presented  to  Parliament,  induces  us  to  fear  that  the 
arrangements  now  making  with  the  new  State  are  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  such  a  result. 

Sir  George  Clerk  in  his  Despatches  describes  two  parties  in 
the  Territory,  a  minority  consisting  chiefly,  as  he  says,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  land  speculators,  desirous  to  remain  British  subjects,  and  a 
majority,  mostly  Dutch,  anxious  for  annexation  to  the  Trans- 
Vaal  Republic.  For  one  condition,  however,  both  parties  stipu¬ 
late,  viz.  that  the  British  Government,  in  withdrawing  its  rule, 
shall  cancel  all  treaties  with  the  natives.^  This  condition  is 
doubtless  borrowed  from  that  clause  in  the  Trans-Vaal  treaty  to 

*  The  Boers  at  their  late  Volks-raad  have  shown  their  intentions 
and  aspirations  by  changing  the  name  of  their  State  from  ‘  Trans- 
‘  Vaal  Republic  ’  to  ‘South  African  Republic,’  at  the  same  time  show¬ 
ing  what  manner  of  republic  it  will  be  by  passing  a  law  ‘excluding 
‘  from  their  community  persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  except 
.  ‘  the  Dutch  Reformed  Cliurch.’  See  ‘  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,’ 
January  21.  1854. 

f  What  this  Territory  or  any  other  South  African  District  may 
expect  to  lose  by  substituting  for  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  the 
supremacy  of  the  Boers,  can  be  estimated  by  the  following  statement 
by  Colonel  Maclean,  successor  to  Colonel  ^lackinnon  as  chief  com¬ 
missioner  of  British  Kaffrnria,  who  annexes  to  his  summary  of 
Mission  Rei>orts  for  Kaffraria  for  1853  the  remark,  ‘that  the  whole 
‘  of  the  Mission  population  (numbering  2523),  with  the  solitary 
‘  exception  of  one  Kafir,  remained  faithful  throughout  the  war,  and 
‘  in  many  inst.ances  realised  considerable  property  by  their  industry, 
*  and  their  conduct  has  given  universal  satisfaction.’ 

J  Pari.  Pap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  pp.  45.  and  62. 
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which  we  have  objected ;  and  considering  the  consequences  which 
have  already  followed  from  this  clause,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  surprise  that  Sir  George  Clerk  appears  to  accede  to  its 
adoption ;  still  more  do  we  wonder  and  regret  that,  spite  of  the 
information  which  he  must  have  received  from  the  Despatches 
above  quoted,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  instruct  Sir  G. 
Clerk  that  * * * §  the  articles  agreed  on  by  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers 
‘  appear  to  furnish  a  ready  precedent  for  a  Convention,’  upon 
which  can  be  arranged  ‘  the  basis  of  separation.’  *  By  another 
of  these  articles,  which  also  appears  considered  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion,  it  was  agreed  that  while  the  Colonists  should  be  allowed  to 
supply  ammunition  to  the  Emigrants,  all  trade  in  firearms,  &c. 
should  be  prohibited  with  the  natives.f 

Now,  what  will  be  the  probable,  nay  almost  the  certain  result 
of  these  arrangements?  Between  the  Boers,  reinforced  as  they 
will  be  by  the  Emigrants,  who  are  as  reckless  as  they  are  brave, 
and  the  natives  suspicious  of  fresh  aggression  in  the  remembrance 
of  past,  and  conscious  of  the  temptation  presented  by  their  fertile 
pastures conflicts  are  sure  to  arise.  Sir  George  Cathcart  fore¬ 
tells  ‘border  warfare  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Zoolahs  on 
‘  the  one  part,  and  the  Boers  on  the  other,  if  the  latter  will  covet 
‘  their  neighbours’  goods;’  and  therefore  he  advises  the  Colonial 
Government  to  stand  by  and  look  on,  stating  that  ‘  both  parties 
‘  are  much  less  likely  to  quarrel  when  left  to  themselves.’ §  We 
doubt  whether  under  any  circumstances  this  non-intervention 
policy  would  be  practicable,  but  certainly  neither  Governor  nor 
Commissioner  appear  to  be  endeavouring  to  practise  it.  We  do 
do  not  leave  the  disputants  to  themselves,  when,  in  order  to 
make  treaties  with  the  one  side,  we  cancel  treaties  with  the 
other ;  when  we  provide  how  the  one  party  shall  get  arms,  and 
the  other  shall  be  hindered  from  getting  them ;  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Sir  G.  Cathcart  refuses  to  continue  a  treaty  with  Water- 
boer’s  people — ‘  Hottentot  refugees,’ — who,  he  says,  ‘  have  ever 
‘  been  faithful  to  their  alliance,’  because  ‘  the  stipulations  in  it  in 
‘  respect  to  the  supply  of  arms,  gunpowder,  &c.,  would  be  in- 
‘  compatible  with  the  convention  entered  into  with  the  Trans- 


*  Pari.  Pap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  p.  88. 

t  Ibid.  1853,  p.  37. 

^  The  district  yet  occupied  by  Moshesh  and  his  Basutos,  much 
diminished  as  it  has  been  by  the  encroachments  of  the  settlers,  is 
acknowledged  by  both  Sir  G.  Clerk  and  Sir  G.  Cathcart  to  be  still 
the  most  fertile,  and,  therefore,  the  most  desirable  in  the  ‘Territory.’ 
Pari.  Pap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  pp.  27  and  38. 

§  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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*  Vaal  Emigrants.’*  Whatever  the  prohibitions  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  the  natives  will  get  ai'ms  as  they  have  done  before 
from  the  Colonists  or  other  Europeans;  the  ‘border  warfare’ 
Sir  G.  Cathcart  foresees,  will  break  out,  but  it  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  borders  of  the  ‘  Territory ;  ’  not  only  will 
Panda  and  his  Zoolahs  join  the  Basutos  and  the  Bastaards,  but 
within  Natal  the  100,000  blacks  will  take  one  side,  the  5000 
whites  the  other.  Possibly  the  Colonial  Government  may  for 
a  time  postjwne  its  participation  in  the  war,  by  allowing  the 
annexation  of  Natal  to  the  South  African  Kepublic ;  but,  first 
or  last,  the  Colony  will  certainly  be  involved.  Even  if  the 
Dutch  Colonists  can  be  withheld  from  helping  their  kinsmen, 
this  war  of  races  cannot  rage  around  the  Kafirs,  subject  or 
independent,  without  their  gladly  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
rise.  Kreili  and  Sandilli,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hottentots,  will 
take  care  to  make  our  neutrality  impossible;  and  if  we  are 
cowardly  or  selfish  enough  to  buy  friendship  with  former  foes  or 
subjects,  by  thus  handing  over  old  allies  to  their  mercy ;  if  we 
thus  shrink  from  our  duty,  which  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  South 
Africa,  our  punishment  will  be  the  alternative  of  waging  a 
bloody  and  expensive  war  in  order  to  restore  peace,  or  of  flying 
from  South  Africa  altogether.  Surely,  then,  it  is  no  less  our 
interest  than  our  duty  to  make  it  known  to  all  our  South 
African  neighbours,  be  they  former  subjects,  or  rebels,  or  allies, 
that  whatever  their  race,  or  colour,  or  history,  the  Colonial 
Government  will  give  them  equally  its  aid  and  its  friendship,  so 
long  as  they  refrain  from  aggression  upon  one  another,  and  no 
longer. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  glance  at  the  chief  features  of 
this  complicated  subject,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  bad 
patience  to  accompany  us  thus  far  will  not,  we  think,  dispute 
our  conclusion,  that  neither  Colonial  Secretary,  nor  Colonial 
Authorities,  nor  British  Parliament,  can  hope  to  prevent  Kafir 
wars  in  future,  except,  first,  by  looking  the  facts  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  natives  fairly  in  the  face;  and  secondly,  by 
determining  to  deal  with  these  facts  in  a  spirit  as  fair  to  the 
natives  as  to  ourselves.  At  this  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  with  the  ignorance  which  such  distance  must 
involve,  it  is  not  for  Parliament  to  decide,  much  less  for  us  to 
suggest,  solutions  of  questions  of  detail.  But  there  are  in  the 
records  of  the  past  two  or  three  lessons  so  clearly  written,  that 


*  Pari.  Pap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  p.  2.  By  late  accounts  we 
learn  that  our  long  existing  treaty  with  the  Griquas,  another  tribe  of 
mixed  breed,  who  have  often  done  us  good  service  in  our  wars,  is 
also  annulled. 
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it  would  be  bard  for  any  impartial  observer  not  to  apply  them 
to  the  present  and  the  future.  From  the  earlier  of  these 
records  we  learn,  that  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  individual  colonista 
have  cost  the  Empire  ten  times  their  value  to  preserve ;  and  that 
the  bitter  feelings  which  acts  of  former  injustice  have  sown, 
will  yet  take  years  of  just  government  to  root  out.  Let  then 
the  penalty  which  the  Cape  has  had  to  pay  for  its  former 
permission  of  injustice,  be  a  warning  to  Nat^  In  like  manner 
it  has  been  proved,  that  whatever  we  have  taken  from  these 
Elafirs  in  land,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  back  in  soldiers, 
and  that  of  the  two  the  soldiers  cost  most.  A  generous  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  conquered  Gaikas,  an  allotment  of  land  large 
and  fertile  enough  for  them  to  live  on,  will  therefore  turn  out 
the  best  economy.  Again,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  our 
readers  share  our  conviction,  that  of  late  years  the  treatment 
of  the  Kafir  Chiefs  has  been  such  as  at  least  to  give  them  a 
pretext  for  war,  if  not  to  provoke  them  to  it,  surely  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  neither  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  nor 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  can  be  consulted  by  a  policy  which 
provides  such  pretexts ;  and  that  by  no  bribe  of  a  Constitution 
will  the  Home  Government,  so  long  as  it  continues  this  policy, 
be  able  to  induce  the  Colony  to  bear  the  sole  burden  of  its 
consequences.  Lastly,  if  the  Government  persists  in  the  policy 
of  patching  up  a  peace  with  successful  rebels,  or  purchasing 
the  forgiveness  of  forsaken  subjects,  by  conniving  at  their 
attacks  upon  their  unoffending  neighbours,  it  will  do  well  to 
remember  how  inflammable  have  been  proved  to  be  the  passions 
of  these  Africans,  whether  Christian  Dutch,  or  Heathen  Kafir ; 
and  how  all  history  has  proved  yet  more  plainly,  that  no  nation 
can  get  rid  of  responsibilities,  or  shirk  duties,  by  simply 
refusing  to  fulfil  them,  or  escape  sharing  in  the  penalty  of 
crimes  the  commission  of  which  it  sanctions. 


Art.  V.  —  An  Essay  on  the  Relations  between  Labour  and 
Capital.  By  C.  Moerison.  London  :  1854. 

'VT/' £  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  done  considerable 
injustice  to  his  work  both  by  the  title  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  by  the  time  which  he  has  chosen  for  bringing  it  out. 
It  is  really  a  practical  and  most  interesting  treatise  on  the  great 
social  and  political  problem  of  the  age ;  and  he  has  given  it  a 
name  calculated  to  repel  all  readers  save  those  who  hate  been 
inured  to  the  driest,  dustiest,  most  trodden  pathways  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science.  He  has  also  sent  it  forth  into  the  world  at  a  mo- 
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nicnt  when  three  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  have  somewhat 
dulled  the  edge  of  our  sensibility  to  questions  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  and  when  the  tumult  of 
war,  and  the  interest  of  a  struggle  for  civilisation  and  for  justice 
will  scarcely  allow  any  other  voice  to  be  heard  or  any  other  in¬ 
terest  to  be  felt.  A  few  years  ago,  when  distress  among  our 
working  population  was,  if  not  general,  at  least  chronic  and 
severe,  when  the  public  mind  was  at  once  wounded  by  startling 
disclosures  of  miserj',  and  distracted  by  still  more  startling  pro¬ 
jects  for  relieving  it,  the  book  before  us  would  have  excited 
immediate  and  extensive  attention.  A  few  years  hence,  pro¬ 
bably,  when  the  stirring  excitement  and  the  noble  enterprise  of 
war  shall  have  again  given  place  to  the  more  beneficent  pursuits 
of  peace,  and  w'hen,  possibly,  a  check  to  our  prosperous  career, 
arising  out  of  war,  shall  have  again  awakened  our  vigilance  to 
those  symptoms  of  social  disorder  which  we  are  apt  to  neglect 
in  ordinary  times,  the  book  may  take  the  rank  it  appears  to  us 
to  deserve.  At  present,  we  fear,  it  is  likely  to  be  read  chiefly 
by  those  to  whom  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  a  favourite 
speciulite:  our  good  word,  however,  must  not  be  wanting  to  give 
it  currency,  and  to  speed  it  on  its  way. 

In  truth,  the  great  problem  it  proposes  to  discuss  and  elucidate 
is  one  of  more  permanent  and  mighty  interest  than  any  other, 
h  owever  much  transient  convulsions  may  throw  it  into  the  back 
ground,  or  transient  Intervals  of  repose  and  comfort  may  lull  us 
into  a  belief  that  it  is  solved  or  shelved.  It  is  not  long  since 
public  attention  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  all  that  was  deplor¬ 
able,  indefensible,  and  dangerous  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  population :  we  were  daily  made  aware  that,  as  a  fact,  the 
supply  of  labour  was  usually  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  that 
much  local  and  occasional  suffering  was  the  consequence ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  similar  visitation  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  the  severe  distresses  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  in  1847  and  1848,  and  the  painful  and  un¬ 
deniable,  even  though  over-coloured,  revelations  of  the  state  of 
many  thousand  artisans  of  various  trades  in  the  Metropolis,  had 
alarmed  us  into  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  the  public  mind 
began  to  comprehend  either  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of 
the  evil  it  had  to  investigate,  or  the  difficulty  and  complication 
of  the  problem  it  was  called  upon  to  solve.  Then  came  a  perfect 
Inundation  of  suggestions,  treatises,  and  projects :  empiric  phi¬ 
lanthropists  insisted  on  their  anodynes  and  salves;  energetic 
workmen  started  co-operative  schemes;  benevolent  Socialists, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  propounded  their  theories,  and  hard-headed 
economists  demonstrated  their  futility;  —  but  little  was  done  to¬ 
wards  a  systematic  study  or  exposition  of  the  question.  Men  of 
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political  science  treated  it  only  incidentally ;  men  of  active  bene-  __ 
volence  treated  it  unscienti6caily,  and  therefore  unsoundly  ;  and 
the  chapters  devoted  to  its  discussion  by  ilr.  McCulloch,  Mr. 
Mill,  and  Mr.  Greg,  rather  opened  the  subject  than  exhausted 
it ;  and  though  full  of  correct  principles  and  useful  suggestions, 
left  a  wide  field  for  any  one  who  felt  disposed  and  comi)etent  to 
undertake  the  matter  as  a  whole.  This  vacant  niche  in  our 
literature  Mr.  Morrison  has  modestly  and  ably  attempted  to  fill. 
Trained  to  the  severe  reasonings  of  Economic  Science,  firm  in 
his  allegiance  to  its  great  principles,  and  full  of  faith  in  their 
beneficent  power  and  their  universal  applicability,  he  sets  out 
from  this  starting  point  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  their  relation  to  their  employers ;  the  mode  in  which 
this  condition  can  be  permanently  elevated,  and  this  relation 
rendered  sound  and  satisfactory ;  and,  as  a  cognate  problem,  the 
method,  ‘  by  which  the  growing  political  importance  and  pro- 

*  bably  eventual,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  still  distant  political 

*  ascendancy  of  the  working  majority  of  the  nation,  may  be  ren- 
‘  dered  consistent  with  the  stability  of  our  national  institutions, 

*  the  security  of  property,  and  the  predominance  of  high  and 

*  refined  intellects  in  the  government.’ 

Both  problems  we  believe  to  be  capable  of  solution.  We 
believe  also  that  in  all  our  recent  history  no  times  have  occurred 
so  favourable  as  the  present  for  a  pi*actical  advance  towards  their 
solution.  The  late  vehement  contest  in  the  North  of  England 
between  labour  and  capital  for  the  command  over  their  joint 
exertions,  and  for  a  re-distribution  of  their  joint  earnings,  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  operatives,  at  least  —  improved  and  intel¬ 
ligent  as  they  are  —  do  not  yet  understand  the  conditions  of  tlie 
question  between  them  and  their  employers,  and  that,  w'hile 
much  of  their  old  violence  has  disappeared,  many  of  their  old 
fallacies  still  keep  their  ground.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  have 
no  security  against  a  recurrence  of  such  profitless  and  wasteful 
strifes  till  the  causes  which  regulate  the  well-being  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  community  shall  be  thoroughly  coniprehcuded 
by  each,  and  till  all  shall  bow,  as  to  the  unchangeable  ordi¬ 
nances  of  nature,  before  those  eternal  laws  of  economic  science 
against  which  all  rebellion  is  childish,  futile,  and  suicidal.  It  is 

})Tain,  too  —  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Preston  strike  must 
lave  forced  it  upou  the  observation  of  the  most  careless  —  that 
such  internecine  struggles  in  a  free  country  like  ours  become 
every  year  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  working  classes 
become  more  wealthy,  more  instructed,  better  organised,  and  in 
consequence  more  powerful ;  and  that  if  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when,  as  the  electoral  franchise  becomes  more  widely 
diffused  among  those  classes,  the  same  command  of  funds. 
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the  same  stubborn  resolution,  the  same  skilful  oi^nisation, 
the  same  mighty  agencies  for  persuasion  afid  intimidation, 
which  we  have  seen  turned  against  their  masters  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  extortion  of  pecuniary  advantages,  should  be 
turned  against  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  directed  to  the 
extortion  of  political  demands,  the  very  foundations  of  our  now 
firm  and  well-ordered  social  fabric  may  be  shaken.  We  have 
seen  a  body  of  many  thousand  workmen  carrying  on  a  contest 
with  the  industrious  capitalists  who  had  employed  them  —  main¬ 
taining  the  struggle  for  a  jjeriod  of  thirty-six  weeks,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  unyielding  obstinacy,  which  for  a  while  made  it  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  not  eventually  succeed,  though 
supported  only  by  their  own  small  savings  and  the  contributions 
of  their  fellow-workmen  in  other  districts  —  levying  on  other 
sections  of  the  labouring  community  a  revenue,  partly  volun¬ 
tary  partly  forced,  amounting  to  3000/.  a  week  —  preserving 
decent  order  and  scrupulous  peace  (a  considerable  degree  of  sub¬ 
terranean  compulsion  excepted)  among  crowds  whose  privations 
must  have  often  been  most  severe  —  enduring  these  privations 
with  admirable  eonstancy  and  patience  —  persisting  in  their 
course,  in  defiance  of  the  reprobation  of  almost  the  entire  press 
of  the  country,  and  the  still  heavier  opposition  of  a  price  of  pro¬ 
visions  high  almost  beyond  example  —  and  only  not  succeeding 
because  success  was  economically  impossible,  because  their  time 
was  singularly  ill-chosen,  because  their  demands  were  utterly 
irrational,  because  their  case  was  hopelessly  bad ;  —  and  because 
they  had  made  it  to  their  employers  a  struggle  not  merely  for 
wages,  but  for  mastery,  for  safety,  for  dignity,  for  future  peace.* 


*  We  have  received  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary  mischief  of  the 
Preston  strike,  which  we  annex: — 


£ 

Estimated  trading  loss  to  the  employers  -  -  50,000 

I^)ss  by  depreciation,  interest,  &c.  -  -  67,000 

Unavoidable  expenses  in  wages,  fuel,  &c.,  during 

tlie  strike  -  -  .  .  .  28,000 

Ix)8s  in  working  machinery  with  too  few  or  in¬ 
ferior  hands  -----  20,000 


165,000 


Loss  of  w'ages  to  operatives  -  -  -  250,000 

Loss  to  contributors  to  the  Strike  Fund  -  97,000 

Estimated  loss  of  profits  to  shopkeepers  and  pub¬ 
licans  -----  11,250 

Estimated  loss  to  ancillary  employments  -  -  10,000 


533,250 
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If  trade  had  been  brisker,  if  provisions  had  been  lower,  if  their 
demands  had  been  less  obviously  unfair,  if  their  projects  of  dic¬ 
tation  had  been  less  insolently  and  incautiously  asserted,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  they  might  have  succeeded  in  over¬ 
powering  the  Preston  manufacturers  first,  and  then  in  subduing 
all  others  in  turn,  as  was  their  avowed  design.  And  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  had  possessed  the  suffrage,  if  their  union  had 
extended  over  the  whole  country,  if  their  contributions  had  been 
levied  on  all  branches  of  industry  instead  of  on  a  few,  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  universal  employment  instead  of  one  of  partial 
stoppage,  and  if  this  organisation  and  these  funds  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  attainment  of  some  political  privilege,  or  the  triumph 
of  some  pet  crotchet  or  favourite  dogma  —  all  which  possibilities 
are  on  the  carpet  —  it  is  hard  to  say  how  they  could  have  been 
baffled,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  could  have  been  withstood 
at  all. 

Moreover,  if  the  struggle  between  labourers  and  capitalists 
for  the  lion’s  share  of  profit  and  of  power  should,  ever  in  this 
country,  assume  a  chronic,  general,  and  systematic  form,  it  will, 
as  Mr.  Morrison  has  well  pointed  out,  be  conducted  on  a  scale 
and  be  attended  with  consequences  of  which  no  other  country  can 
furnish  an  example.  Our  middle  class,  it  is  true,  is  numerous, 
our  upper  class  is  strong,  and  the  union  between  them  in  all 
important  crises  is  cordial  and  instinctive ;  socialist  theories  find 
small  currency  among  us ;  the  feelings  of  the  masses  are,  on 
the  whole  and  usually,  generous  and  sound ;  and  the  idea  of 
employing  the  agency  of  the  State  to  better  the  condition  of 
particular  classes  by  a  redistribution  of  wealth  or  a  regulation 
of  intercommunal  relations,  has  not  yet  become  as  familiar  to 
us  as  to  our  neighbours. 

‘  But  though  the  prospect  of  political  danger  from  this  cause  is 
happily  distant  in  this  kingdom,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  our  condition  which  would  make  the 
difficulty  even  more  unmanageable  here  than  in  France,  if  it  should 
hereafter  overtake  us.  In  France  the  number  of  proprietors  of  land 
is  so  immense,  that  if  we  add  to  them  the  members  of  their  families, 
the  classes  possessed  of  personal  property,  those  living  by  intellectual 
labour,  and  the  immense  army  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the 
state,  the  class  of  manual  labourers  living  on  wages  received  from 
capitalists  is  seen  to  be  only  a  minority,  and  not  even  a  large  minority 
of  the  nation.  And  as  the  collection  of  large  masses  of  this  last 
class  into  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  to  amuch 
smaller  extent  in  France  than  in  Kngland,  and  it  is  only  when  so  col¬ 
lected  that  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  combine  for  great  political 
objects,  the  class  of  working  men,  who  installed  and  supported  the 
revolutionary  government  in  1848,  was  only  a  small  part  of  this 
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minority.  The  1 1,000,000  of  landed  proprietors  ["5,500,000  only  of  pro¬ 
prietors]  were  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  legislation  against  property ; 
and  the  immense  preponderance  of  the  rural  population  over  the  few 
hundred  thousands  of  revolutionary  proletaires  of  Paris  and  Lyons 
limited  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter  to  the  time  required  by  the  former 
to  comprehend  their'position,  to  find  leaders  and  a  definite  course  of 
action,  and  to  apply  to  this  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  which  the 
revolution  had  given  them, 

‘  But  in  England  and  Scotland  the  classes  living  by  wages  form 
the  majority  of  the  population.  Not  only  is  the  division  of  the  na¬ 
tion  into  a  minority  of  possessors  of  property,  and  a  majority  of 
working  men  having  little  or  no  property,  more  complete  than  in 
France  or  most  continental  countries,  but  both  the  wealth  and  the 
labour  are  collected  into  masses  in  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere. 
Hence,  if  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  by  the  authority  or  with  tl»c  favour  of  Government,  should 
ever  become  a  practical  political  question,  it  will  assume  dimensions 
unknown  in  most  other  countries.  It  will  be  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  nation  against  a 
minority ;  and  there  will  be  no  third  party  capable  of  holding  the 
balance  between  them.’  (Pp.  7,  8.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the  only  guarantee 
against  the  prospective  danger  here  pointed  out,  as  against  the 
minor  evils  which  constantly  arise  from  the  mitigated  form 
which  alone  the  strife  between  the  two  great  elements  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  as  yet  assumed  in  this  country,  must  be  sought  by 
instilling  into  the  operative  classes  not  only  a  theoretical  con¬ 
viction,  but  a  living  faith,  that  the  laws  which  govern  the 
distribution  both  of  power  and  wealth  between  them  and  their 
employers  are  as  fixed  and  unbending  as  the  laws  of  nature  — 
like  them,  plain  and  discoverable  —  like  them,  proving  their 
existence  and  supremacy  by  rewards  to  those  who  study  and 
obey,  and  penalties  to  those  who  violate  or  neglect  them  —  like 
them,  inexorably  deaf  to  passion  or  complaint  —  like  them, 
mightier  than  parliamentary  authority  —  like  them,  more  en¬ 
during  than  human  theories.  Much  has  already  been  done 
towards  inaugurating  this  conviction ;  many  false  doctrines  have 
been  shaken  from  their  hold ;  many  dark  places,  wherein  ma¬ 
lignity  nestled  with  delusion,  have  been  irradiated  by  the  light 
of  reason,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  arc  not  sure  that  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  and  clear  comprehension  of  political  economy  are  not 
making  more  way  among  the  intelligent  operatives  of  our  great 
centres  of  industry  —  strong  as  are  the  barriers  of  misconceived 
personal  interest  which  they  have  to  surmount  or  batter  down — 
than  among  the  speculative  philanthropists  of  the  higher  and 
more  cultivated  classes.  Still,  the  full  bearing  of  these  prin- 
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ciples  is  not  perceived,  nor  their  application  to  the  questions 
and  conflicts  of  the  day  unreservedly  admitted,  nor  the  strict 
and  cogent  sequence  with  which  unwelcome  deductions  flow 
from  them  recognised  and  established.  Unhappily  also,  clear 
exposition  and  irrefragable  proof  of  these  points  are  not  the 
only  things  wanted ;  if  they  were,  Mr.  Morrison’s  book  would 
do  the  business  and  set  the  matter  finally  at  rest.  The  real, 
and  at  present  nearly  insurmountable,  difficulty  is  to  bring  such 
expositions  home  to  the  people  who  most  need  them ;  to  make 
them  read  what  we  write  or  listen  to  what  we  say ;  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  turn  from  the  turbid  draught  and  the  worthless 
garbage  proffered  them  by  their  own  scribblers  and  declaimers, 
to  the  wholesome  food  and  crystal  stream  which  are  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  real  friends;  but,  alas!  too  uniformly 
pressed  in  vain. 

There  is  and  has  long  been  a  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  among  the  operative  classes  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  relation  between  themselves  and  their  employers  —  some¬ 
times  with  the  relation  itself — more  commonly  with  one  feature 
of  that  relation ;  viz.  the  portion  assigned  to  themselves  in  the 
division  of  the  profits  of  production.  They  believe  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  that  wealth  which  their  labour  and  the  capital  of 
their  masters  combine  to  create,  they  receive  an  unfair  and  in¬ 
sufficient  share.  The  opinion  is  natural,  bears  2i.primd  facie  ap¬ 
pearance  of  probability,  and  has  been  sedulously  inculcated  at 
various  times  by  three  distinct  sets  of  misleaders  —  their  own 
chiefs,  who  either  share  in  their  delusions,  or  seek  to  make 
pecuniary  profit  by  fostering  them ;  public  men,  who  do  not 
scruple  to  make  ‘  political  capital  ’  out  of  popular  discontents ;  and 
benevolent  men,  with  hearts  full  of  tender  sympathy  for  social 
suffering,  and  heads  full  of  wild  schemes  for  its  extinction.  The 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  working  class  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  in  itself  is  it  to  be  regretted,  since  it 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  amelioration  of  evils  and  defects 
which  unquestionably  call  for  and  will  admit  of  amelioration  :  it 
is  only  when  erroneous  theories  of  the  cause  of  these  evils  begin 
to  be  formed,  and  unwise  plans  for  their  removal  to  be  mooted, 
that  delusion  and  danger  ereep  in.  Those,  therefore,  are  at 
once  the  most  serviceable  abettors  of  social  order,  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  labouring  poor,  who,  agreeing  that  the  relation 
between  them  and  their  employers  admits  of  improvement,  and 
that  their  share  of  profit  admits  of  augmentation,  point  out  to 
them  at  the  same  time  the  futile  and  suicidal  character  of  all 
their  own  pet  schemes  for  effecting  those  desired  objects,  and  by 
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whipping  them  off  all  false  scents,  drive  them  at  last  upon  the 
true  one. 

The  English  manufacturing  operative — shrewd  and  observant, 
but  with  an  intelligence  naturally  quick  rather  than  trained  or 
cultured  by  regular  instruction,  by  no  means  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  *  whatever  is,  is  right,’  nor  to  regard  his  master  as  a 
being  of  higher  nature  or  of  claims  su[)erior  to  his  own  —  sees 
the  few  broad  facts  that  lie  upon  the  surface  and  are  forced 
u{)on  his  attention  every  hour ;  — he  sees  that  he  lives  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory,  cramped,  often  ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  cottage 
or  cellar ;  that  he  fares  hardly,  has  few  holidays,  rare  luxuries, 
and  scarcely  any  recreation;  that  his  children  run  about  in 
the  dirt,  or  that  he  is  pinched  to  pay  for  their  schooling ;  that 
when  times  of  depressed  trade  come,  he  is  either  put  upon  short 
time,  or  thrown  out  of  work  altogether,  and  reduced  with  his 
family  to  short  commons,  or  to  absolute  distress,  or  to  parish 
aid ; — and  all  this,  though  he  works  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  is 
willing  to  do  so,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  he  can  remember. 
He  sees  again,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  employer — who  per¬ 
haps  only  works  six  hours  a  day  and  whose  work  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  consists  in  watching  others  work,  or  in  writing  letters,  or 
in  drawing  plans,  or  in  buying  cotton  and  selling  goods,  (and 
that  often  by  deputy,) — ^lives  in  a  grand  house  beautifully  fui> 
nished  and  advantageously  situated ;  fares  sumptuously  every 
day ;  takes  pleasure  trips  w’henever  he  pleases ;  sometimes  goes 
to  the  sea-side,  sometimes  to  the  continent;  has  ample  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  ;  and  when  bad  times  come  bears 
them  without  any  apparent  privation,  lives  as  before,  or  at  most 
lays  down  a  carriage,  or  postpones  a  journey.  He  knows  too 
that  his  master  and  himself,  whose  fates  seem  so  different,  are 
yet  joint  labourers  in  the  production  of  an  article  out  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  both  are  maintained,  —  he  in 
penury,  his  master  in  opulence;  and  he  naturally  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  awry  (and  here  he  is 
quite  right),  and  something  unfair  (and  here  he  is  quite  wrong) 
in  a  mode  and  principle  of  distribution  which  assigns  such  un¬ 
equal  portions  in  the  thing  produced  to  the  two  collaborating 
producers,  in  the  relation  which  admits  such  inequality,  and  in 
the  social  and  political  arrangements  which  sanction  and  enforce 
that  relation.  Sometimes  he  wishes  to  abolish  the  relation  of 
capitalist  and  workman  altogether,  and  becomes  a  theorist,  a 
communist,  a  ‘  co-operator :  ’  more  commonly  he  desires  only 
a  different  distribution  of  profits,  some  regulation  which  shall 
secure  to  him  that  larger  share  which  he  imagines  he  deserves, 
and  then -he  becomes  a  trades’  unionist,  or  a  claraourer  for  go- 
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vernment  interference  either  with  the  hours  of  labour  or  with 
the  remuneration  of  labour.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  his 
most  serious  mistake,  and  the  peril  to  social  peace  arising  from 
it,  commence :  —  that  change  in  the  position  of  matters  which 
he  feels,  and  we  admit,  to  be  desirable,  he  would  seek  by  ar¬ 
tificial  instead  of  by  natural  means,  and  at  the  expense  of  others 
instead  of  by  his  own  industry  and  virtue — by  meddling  with 
effects  in  place  of  rectifying  causes — by  quarrelling  with,  carving 
and  paring  the  matured  but  bitter  and  unsound  fruit,  instead  of 
remounting  to  the  source  of  what  is  wrong,  and  setting  it  right 
there. 

Mr.  Morrison  deals  admirably  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 
He  expounds  with  a  clearness  and  conciseness  which  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed  the  great  indisputable  truth  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this  whole  question  —  viz.  that  the  rate  of  wages 
must  always — in  spite  of  interfering  Governments  or  recalcitrant 
people  —  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  fund  available 
for  the  employment  and  remuneration  of  labour  and  the  number 
of  claimants  on  that  fund ;  that  in  one  form  or  another  it  must 
be  divided  among  all,  since  —  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
law  does  not  allow  men  to  starve — if,  in  order  to  afford  higher 
payment  to  the  employed,  some  are  left  without  employment, 
these  last  must  be  supported  in  idleness  and  supported  out  of  the 
same  fund.  From  this  elemental  truth  follows  the  practical  and 
irrefragable  conclusion  —  the  conclusion  with  which  operatives, 
and  all  who  would  mend  their  condition  have  to  deal,  within 
whose  adamantine  limits  all  their  efforts  must  be  confined,  in 
submission  and  conformity  to  which  all  their  schemes  must  be 
formed  —  viz.  that  only  two  ways  exist  of  augmenting  the 
labourers’  remuneration,  and  that  no  genius  can  discover  and  no 
power  can  invent  any  third  way ;  —  either  the  fund  which 
provides  that  remuneration  must  be  increased,  or  the  number  of 
claimants  upon  it  must  be  reduced  ;  —  or,  to  state  the  case  more 
accurately  if  less  broadly,  that  the  fund  must  be  increased  faster 
than  the  claimants,  by  stimulating  the  increase  of  the  one,  or 
repressing  and  controlling  the  increase  of  the  other. 

Now,  the  annual  increase  of  this  fund  obviously  is  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by,  and  indeed  consists  of,  the  annual  savings  or  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  of  the  country —  the  yearly  surplus  of  production 
over  expenditure.  The  chapter  in  which  this  point  is  treated 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Mr.  Morrison’s  book,  and  com¬ 
pels  attention  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  adequate  consideration.  Since,  in  a  land  like  ours,  of 
unbounded  energy  and  numberless  outlets,  capital  never  lies 
long  or  absolutely  idle,  whatever  increases  the  annual  savings 
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of  the  nation  increases  the  fund  by  which  labour  Is  employed 
and  remunerated,  and  consequently  the  amount  received  by 
every  individual  labourer;  and  it  admits  of  indisputable  proof 
that  the  existing  relation  between  labour  and  capital,  if  not  the 
precise  distribution  of  created  wealth  actually  existing,  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  increase  these  annual  savings  than  any  other 
arrangement  which  could  be  devised  or  conceived — human  nature 
and  English  nature  remaining  what  they  are ;  and  that  all  the 
various  schemes  propounded  by  the  working  classes  and  their 
friends  for  bettering  their  condition  would  tend  to  diminish 
these  annual  savings,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  labour  by  lessening  the  fund  available  for  its  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  net  annual  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  community  by 
savings  out  of  income  is  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  at  not 
less  than  50,000,000/., — an  enormous  sum,  which  goes  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  earnings  of  working  men  as  an  aggregate  class,  which 
would  greatly  augment  their  individual  earnings  were  their 
numbers  not  permitted  to  increase  so  rapidly,  and  which  docs 
actually  augment  these  earnings  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
Xow  by  whom  is  this  saving  effected?  out  of  the  incomes  of 
what  class  ?  Clearly  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  middle  class  — 
the  industrious  ti'adesman,  the  enterprising  merchant,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  capitalist — the  great  employers  of  labour,  in  short, 
against  whom  especially  the  clamour  and  envy  of  the  operative 
ai’e  directed.  The  upper  classes,  the  nobles,  the  landed  gentry, 
we  know  are  rarely  economisers  or  accumulators ;  their  system, 
as  a  rule,  is  to  spend  their  whole  income;  few  among  them 
leave  their  families  richer  than  they  found  them — many  poorer; 
often  their  land  passes  by  sale  into  the  hands  of  thriving  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  middle  class.  The  labouring  class,  those  who  w'ork 
for  wages,  are,  with  honourable  exceptions,  by  no  means  given 
to  saving  —  that  is,  to  accumulation.  They  subscribe  indeed 
largely  to  friendly  societies,  sick  clubs,  and  the  like ;  but  these 
subscriptions  are  only  meritorious  insurances  against  a  rainy 
day,  a  provision  against  slack  work,  a  mode  of  equalising  the 
earnings  of  a  life.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  workmen  to  leave  pro¬ 
perty  behind  them ;  it  is  considered  enough  if  they  support  their 
families  decently  while  they  live,  without  providing  for  them 
after  death.  As  a  rule,  they,  like  their  superiors  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  social  scale,  spend  their  entire  income  within 
the  year.  The  Savings’  Banl^  offer  no  contradiction  to  this 
statement ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  increase  of  deposits  does 
not  exceed  a  million  a  year,  and  in  the  second  place  not  above 
half  this  sum  belongs  to  individuals  properly  describablc  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  working  classes.  That  these  classes  do  not  save, 
and  would  not  save  were  a  different  division  of  profits  between 
them  and  their  employers  greatly  to  increase  their  earnings,  is 
painfully  obvious  from  many  facts  most  ably  brought  to  bear 
by  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  fourth  chapter.  Periods  of  prosperity, 
of  brisk  trade,  general  employment,  and  high  wages,  are  invari¬ 
ably  marked  by  a  signal  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imported 
and  exciseable  articles  —  an  increase  which  takes  place  almost 
wholly  among  the  labouring  poor.  This  feature  of  good  times 
is  so  constant  and  certain  that  it  is  counted  upon  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  at  least  as  much  confidence  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  income-tax ;  and  it  is  one  Avhich  never  deceives 
him.  The  two  years  ending  with  the  summer  of  1853,  were 
marked  by  unexampled  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
classes  —  work  was  never  so  universal  or  so  well  paid ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  do  not  find  that  the  accumulated  property  of  those 
classes  has  increased,  but  we  do  find  that  the  consumption  of 
bread,  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  has  been  be¬ 
yond  all  precedent.  Again,  wages  Avere  so  high  that  colliers 
found  they  could  earn  as  much  in  four  days’  as  formerly  in  six ; 
the  result  was,  not  that  they  laid  by  two  days’  earnings,  but  that 
they  took  two  days’  holiday ;  and  the  supply  of  coal  accordingly 
fell  off,  though  the  demand  for  it  increased. 

‘  The  very  limited  possession  of  reserved  funds  among  the  manu¬ 
facturing  operatives,  which  the  recent  strikes  have  brought  to  light, 
are  unfavourable  to  the  idea  that  the  habit  of  saving  has  been  carried 
to  any  great  extent.  The  chance  of  success  of  these  strikes  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  ability  of  the  operatives  to  maintain  themselves 
without  wages  for  a  considerable  time.  If  they  possessed  this  power, 
the  injury  to  their  employers  from  a  prolonged  inaction  would  pro¬ 
bably  compel  them  for  a  time  to  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
men,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  on  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  of  such  an  interference 
with  the  natural  laws  by  which  wages  are  regulated.  But  the  opera¬ 
tives  appear  to  have  been  dependent  from  the  first  weeks  of  the 
strike  upon  subscriptions  for  their  support  from  the  operatives  of 
their  own  and  other  trades. 

‘  Another  indication  that  the  practice  of  saving  is  carried  to  a 
very  limited  extent  among  the  working  classes,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  plan  of  co-operative  associations  for  carrying 
on  manufactures  and  trades,  in  which  the  working  men  may  be  their 
OAvn  masters  and  retain  for  themselves  all  the  profits  of  business,  has 
not  been  resorted  to  on  a  great  scale.  There  may  be  great  reason 
for  doubting  whether  the  operatives  would  benefit  themselves  by 
thus  dispensing  with  the  capitalist-employer  —  Avhether  his  profit  is 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  immunity  from  risk  of  loss  and  the 
use  of  his  commercial  skill,  which  they  obtain  from  their  connection 
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with  him.  But  it  is  certain  that  very  great  numbers  of  the  working 
classes,  especially  those  who  join  in  strikes  and  sympathise  with 
declamations  against  the  employers,  do  not  feel  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Independently  of  the  expectation  of  increased  income,  the 
substitution  of  the  democratic  for  the  autocratic  principle  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  idea  of  being  entirely  their  own  masters,  must  be  very 
attractive  to  them.  The  principle  of  co-operation  has  now  been  re¬ 
commended  and  practised  in  particular  cases  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
the  leaders  of  this  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  all  the  active- 
minded  individuals  among  them,  must  be  familiar  with  the  principle 
and  its  application.  Yet,  although  there  are  many  co-operative 
establishments  in  this  country,  they  have  not  multiplied  to  an  extent 
corre.sponding  in  any  degree  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  principle 
to  men  who  suppose  that  the  employer  retains  for  himself  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The  explanation  must  be, 
that  the  practice  of  saving  is  not  sufficiently  common  among  them  to 
furnish  the  funds  required  even  for  a  first  trial  of  co-operation.’  (P.  42.) 

Another  confirmation  of  the  same  fact — the  preponderance 
among  the  working  classes  of  the  disposition  to  spend  over  the 
disposition  to  accumulate — is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  annual 
consumption  by  those  classes  of  needless  and  noxious  luxuries. 
It  was  shown  by  the  late  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(a  most  competent  authority),  that  the  amount  they  spend  in 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco,  is  upwards  of  50,000,000/.  a 
year.  That  is  to  say,  they  waste  annually  as  large  a  sum  as 
their  employers  annually  save. 

‘  Facts  like  these  ’  (as  Mr.  Morrison  well  observes)  ‘  do  not’merely 
prove  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
of  Great  Britain,  a  reduction  for  their  benefit  of  the  present  rates  of 
profit  of  their  employers  would  be  the  diversion  of  funds  from  a 
class  who  save  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  to  men  who 
would  not  save  at  all.  They  also  show  that  the  increase  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  working  men  would  be,  as  regarded  a  very  large  number 
of  them,  a  positive  evil,  unless  preceded  by  improvement  in  their 
tastes  and  habits ;  for  when  the  disposition  to  spend  all  that  can  be 
spared  from  a  man’s  earnings  in  drink  exists,  the  larger  the  surplus 
available  for  this  object,  the  greater  will  be  the  mischief.  This  is  no 
argument  against  the  desire  that  working  men  should  be  put 
in  a  position  to  increase  their  incomes  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
provided  the  increase  among  them  of  habits  of  self-restraint,  industry, 
and  mental  cultivation,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  by  which 
this  result  is  to  be  produced.  But  it  tends  to  show  that  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  augmentation  of  their  incomes,  brought  about  by  any  process 
of  abstraction  from  the  profits  of  their  employers,  and  not  by  their 
own  improved  self-management,  would  be  far  from  an  unmixed  good, 
even  in  its  direct  and  immediate  efiects.’ 

Fifty  millions  a  year  saved  out  of  their  earnings  by  Indus- 
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trious  capitalists  to  increase  the  fund  for  the  employment  of 
labour ;  and  fifty  millions  a  year  spent  out  of  their  earnings  by 
the  working  classes  in  smoking  and  drinking !  These  are  two 
related  facts  which  merit  a  few  moments’  pause  to  consider  their 
significance  and  bearing.  If  the  operatives  saved  like  their 
employers,  the  annual  addition  to  the  fund  out  of  which  labour 
is  remunerated  would  be  at  once  doubled:  if  the  employers 
spent  like  their  operatives,  there  would  be  no  addition  to  that 
fund  at  all.  This  rapprochement  should  flash  upon  the  working 
class,  as  with  a  blaze  of  sunlight,  both  the  reason  why  the  po> 
sition  of  their  masters  seems  so  much  more  luxurious  and  envi¬ 
able  than  their  own,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  may  obtain 
that  amendment  of  their  condition  for  which  they  speculate  and 
scheme  and  sacrifice  so  much.  Their  employers  grow  rich 
while  they  keep  poor,  live  plentifully  while  they  live  scantily, 
float  easily  through  the  hard  times  which  press  so  heavily  on 
them,  not  because  the  share  of  profit  enjoyed  by  the  former  is 
unreasonably  great,  or  indeed  at  all  larger  than  their  own,  but 
because  a  portion  of  it  is  saved  instead  of  all  of  it  being  spent — 
because  the  former  lay  by  for  future  use  what  the  latter  spend 
in  present  gratification.  If  any  operative  doubt  this  explanation, 
let  him  remember  that  all  capital  is  only  accumulated  profit  — 
saved  earnings,  that  is — either  by  the  actual  possessor  or  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  that  many  capitalist-employers  were  in  the  present 
or  the  last  generation  frugal  and  hoarding  workmen,  and  that  he 
might  himself  become  a  capitalist  if  he  would.  Let  him  consider 
what  would  be  the  position  of  his  master  in  bad  times  or  during 
strikes,  if  he,  like  his  workmen,  had  always  spent  his  entire 
income ;  and  what  would  be  his  own  position  in  such  conjunc¬ 
tures,  if  he,  like  his  employer,  had  always  on  an  average  laid 
by  one-third  of  Ids  earnings.  The  comfort,  the  independence, 
the  success,  the  victory  of  the  two  parties  would,  it  is  evident,  be 
in  that  case  reversed.  The  operative  might  soon  become  a  capi¬ 
talist  if  he  would  emulate  the  economy  of  his  master;  the 
capitalist  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  oper¬ 
ative,  if  he  were  to  imitate  the  spendthrift  habits  of  his  men. 
Is  it  not  then  obvious  enough  that  any  artificial  interference 
with  the  present  division  of  profits,  whether  by  the  regulation 
of  authority,  or  the  dictation  of  trades’  unions  and  strikes,  which 
should  shake  the  accumulating  spirit  of  the  manufacturer  by 
menacing  the  amount  or  security  of  its  reward,  or  should  give 
a  larger  portion  of  those  profits  to  him  who  would  spend  it  in¬ 
stead  of  saving  it,  would  ultimately  be — the  question  of  justice 
or  injustice,  possibility  or  impossibility  apart — a  positive  loss  of 
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wages  to  the  working  class,  by  trenching  on  the  fund  out  of 
which  those  wages  must  be  paid  ? 

The  various  schemes  current  among  the  working  classes  for 
augmenting  their  receipts  out  of  the  fund  for  the  employment  of 
lalwur  without  either  increasing  that  fund  or  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  claimants  upon  it,  may  all  be  ranged  under  two  heads :  — 
regulation  of  wages  by  some  external  authority  or  means  other 
than  the  simple  operation  of  bargain;  —  and  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  whereby  workmen  combine  and  monopolise  in  their  own 
bands  the  profits  both  of  capital  and  labour.  The  notion  of 
regulating  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament,  once  a  favourite  one, 
is  now  abandoned  even  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  operatives, 
and  may  be  considered  as  put  out  of  Court.  The  plan  of  regu¬ 
lating  wages  and  settling  disputes  respecting  them  by  a  council 
of  ‘  Prud’hommes  ’  or  Arbitrators  still  lingers,  but  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  among  theorists  who  look  at  facts  from  their  closet, 
and  can  scarcely  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  who  has 
given  a  few  moments’  consideration  to  the  details  of  such  a  plan 
when  brought  into  actual  operation.  Mr.  Morrison  states  the 
project  very  clearly,  and  disposes  of  it  very  ably ;  and  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  condensed  from  his  ninth  chapter,  will  not 
here  be  out  of  place. 

Such  a  scheme  for  regulating  the  division  of  profits  between 
the  operative  and  the  capitalist,  demands  as  its  pre-requisite 
two  things  —  neither  easily  discovered  —  a  competent  regulating 
authority,  and  an  intelligible  and  admitted  regulating  principle. 
If  the  arbitrating  authority,  in  order  to  secure  impartiality,  were 
composed  of  individuals  wholly  unconnected  with  the  locality 
and  unacquainted  with  the  parties,  their  ignorance  and  incapa¬ 
city  would  probably  be  as  great  as  their  impartiality,  and  neither 
side  would  feel  confidence  in  their  decision.  If  on  the  contrary, 
the  arbitrating  council  were  a  body  composed  of  men  and  mas¬ 
ters  in  given  proportions,  in  the  first  place  disputes  would  be 
certain  to  arise  as  to  those  proportions ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
supposing  these  harmoniously  settled,  we  should  only  have  given 
another  form  to  that  direct  discussion  of  their  respective  interests 
between  masters  and  men  which  is  at  present  attended  with  so 
much  difficulty. 

But  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  regulating  authority  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  impossibility  of  discovering  rules  by 
which  its  decisions  are  to  be  governed.  All  proposals  for  regu¬ 
lation  must  proceed  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principle  either 
that  the  market  rate  of  wages,  as  fixed  by  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand,  is  the  only  true  standard ;  or  that  there  is  some 
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*  natural  rate,’  some  fixed  and  fitting  proportion  in  which  profits 
should  be  divided  between  capital  and  labour,  existing  and  dis¬ 
coverable  ;  or  that  the  wants  of  the  workmen  are  to  be  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  remuneration.  In  the  first  case,  every  day’s  expe¬ 
rience  of  commercial  transactions  shows  that  the  market  value 
of  anything  is  soon  found  between  buyer  and  seller,  without  the 
intervention  of  arbitrators,  and  more  truly  and  readily  than  any 
arbitrators  could  determine  it.  If  this  is  not  at  present  invari¬ 
ably  the  case  with  respect  to  wages,  the  chief  cause  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  rule  hut  in  the  imper¬ 
fect  recognition  of  it.  The  market  rate  of  wages  depends,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  ratio  between  the  labour-fund  and  the  number 
of  claimants  u{)on  it.  The  subdivision  of  this  fund  among  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  labourers  depends  on  proportions  as  definite, 
though  more  complicated. '  These  definite  proportions  between 
different  quantities  necessarily  lead  to  definite  numerical  results. 
To  arrive  at  these  by  calculation  would  indeed  transcend  the 
power  of  human  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and  baffie  the 
sagacity  of  any  arbitrators.  But  the  competition  of  the  market, 
if  left  to  itself,  brings  out  results  in  accordance  with  them  with¬ 
out  any  calculation  whatever. 

To  the  second  case  —  which  is  that  pointed  to  in  the  phrases, 

‘  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work,’  a  ‘  fair  and  reason- 

*  able  division  between  employers  and  employed,’  and  which 
assumes  that  there  is  some  natural  rate  of  wages  independent  of 
and  different  from  the  actual  market  rate  —  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  point  out  what  that 
‘  natural  rate  ’  is,  nor  by  what  calculation  it  can  be  discovered, 
nor  on  what  principle  it  is  to  be  sought.  In  truth,  every 
thoughtful  man  sees  at  'once  that  no  such  rate  does  or  can  exist. 

The  third  principle  of  division  —  that  wages  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  men’s  wants  —  is  seriously  held  by  communists 
alone.  Indeed,  the  mere  statement  of  the  formula  is  its  own 
sufficient  condemnation.  Men’s  wants  are  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  vary  indefinitely  and  incessantly  according  to  the  habits, 
means,  and  disposition  of  individuals,  and  the  example  of  those 
around  them.  The  wants  of  a  cultivated  labourer  are  greater 
than  those  of  a  more  uncivilised,  though  possibly  more  produc¬ 
tive  one.  The  wants  of  a  married  labourer  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  single  man.  Is  he,  therefore,  to  have  higher  wages  ? 
But  this  is  the  very  obsolete  monstrosity  of  the  old  poor  law 
administration.  Again,  when  the  condition  of  a  class  is  im¬ 
proving,  their  wants  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  If  they 
have  any  aspirations  after  improvement  the  only  real  measure  of 
their  wants  in  their  own  minds  is  the  condition  of  the  class  im- 
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mediately  above  them.  As  soon  as  this  is  attained  their  standard 
is  ^ain  raised  a  step  higher.  This  indefinite  elevation  of  man’s 
standard  of  requirements  is  in  truth  the  origin  of  human  progress. 
The  day  on  which  his  wants  should  become  a  fixed  and  measur¬ 
able  quantity  the  advance  and  the  life  of  the  world  would  be  at 
an  end. 

‘  There  is,  indeed,  one  standard  of  man’s  wants  which  admits  of 
being  ascertained  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  This  is  that 
minimum  rate  of  income  which  will  furnish  him  with  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  L  e.  with  the  cheapest  and  scantiest  supply  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  on  which  he  can  sustain  life  and  health.  But 
as  all  schemes  for  regulating  wages  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
man  arc  intended  to  give  him  much  more  than  this  minimum,  it  can 
obviously  be  of  no  use  in  furnishing  a  foundation  for  them.’  (P.  94.) 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  one  at  once  of  principle  and 
detail,  which  is  fatal  to  the  application  of  any  scheme  for  the 
artificial  regulation  of  wages  to  manufacturing  industry,  and, 
indeed,  to  industry  of  nearly  all  kinds.  If  the  wages  were  weekly 
wages,  the  regulation  would  inevitably  confound  the  skilful  and 
the  clumsy,  the  indolent  and  the  laborious,  in  one  common 
scale  of  remuneration, — which  would  be  to  commit  an  injustice, 
a  folly,  and  a  mischief.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wages  were 
assigned,  as  they  now  commonly  are,  according  to  the  quality 
and  amount  of  work  done;  what  authority,  not  alike  omniscient 
and  omnipotent,  could  determine  the  several  rates  of  payment 
to  be  adopted  in  factories  where  the  machinery  was  of  different 
degrees  of  age  and  excellence,  where  the  raw  material  was  of 
different  qualities  and  facilities  of  manipulation,  where  circum¬ 
stances  were  variously  favourable  or  the  reverse.  What  power 
of  wisdom  could  decide  what  *  price  per  piece  ’  should  be  paid 
to  the  weaver  according  to  the  speed  of  the  loom,  according  to 
the  superiority  of  its  construction,  according  as  the  warp  was 
strong  or  brittle,  very  strong  or  very  brittle,  moderately  strong 
or  moderately  brittle,  well-dressed  or  ill-dressed,  well  beamed 
or  full  of  cross  threads,  according  as  the  weft  was  soft  or  hard, 
weak  or  tenacious,  well  or  \\\-copped.  All  these  matters  are 
now  easily  settled  between  individual  masters  and  individual 
men ;  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  arrange  them  justly  and 
satisfactorily,  or,  indeed,  to  arrange  them  at  all,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  wisest  Parliament  or  the  most  honest  Wittena- 
gemot  that  ever  sat. 

Intelligent  operatives  know  all  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  far 
better  than  their  theorising  patrons;  and,  accordingly,  they  have 
concentrated  their  whole  strength  and  thought  upon  the  third 
means  of  artificially  controlling  wages,  viz.,  by  combinations 
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and  strikes,  or  schemes  for  extorting  from  their  employers, 
by  united  action,  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  latter  are 
willing  to  give  them  (as  they  express  themselves),  than  the 
natural  interaction  of  supply  and  demand  would  assign  them, 
or  than  the  profits  of  trade  can  afford  (as  the  masters  would 
phrase  the  same  idea).  The  mode  in  which  trades’  unions  and 
strikes  arise  and  operate ;  the  irrationality  of  their  design ;  the 
impossibility  of  their  ultimate  success ;  the  fundamental  error 
on  which  they  are  based ;  and  the  serious  social  mischiefs  and 
perils  which  flow  from  them,  are  all  sketched  by  Mr.  Morrison 
with  a  masterly  hand.  His  tenth  chapter,  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  papers  published  a  few  months  ago  in  the  ‘  Morning 
Chronicle,’  and  evidently  by  one  of  the  initiated,  should  settle 
the  public  conviction  on  these  points  for  ever.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  so  amply  discussed  in  various  quarters,  and  to 
state  it  fully  and  conclusively  would  occupy  so  many  pages, 
that  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  two  writers  just 
named.  Two  points,  however,  in  Mr.  Morrison’s  remarks  under 
this  head,  appear  to  us  so  novel  and  important  as  imperatively  to 
call  for  special  notice.  The  first  is  this :  that  strikes  and  com¬ 
binations,  the  favourite  remedies  of  the  working  classes  for  the 
removal  of  their  grievances,  and  the  chief  engines  on  which 
they  rely  for  improving  their  condition,  operate  most  forcibly 
and  directly,  by  dissipating  and  discouraging  accumulation,  to 
prevent  that  augmentation  of  the  labour  fund,  on  the  amount 
of  which  their  remuneration  has  been  shown  to  depend,  and 
more  especially  that  increase  of  their  portion  of  it  on  which 
they  must  rely  for  becoming  capitalists  themselves  and  their 
own  employers. 

‘  If  the  working  classes  are  to  make  any  great  advance,  either  in 
domestic  comfort  or  in  social  position,  one  condition  of  this  must 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  habit  of  saving  and  accumulating.  But 
so  long  as  combinations  and  strikes  continue  in  favour  with  them, 
there  will  be  a  disposition  to  apply  their  savings,  and  when  these  are 
gone,  their  credit,  to  furnishing  the  means  of  a  more  prolonged 
struggle.  This  is  fatal  to  the  suceessful  practice  of  accumulation. 
During  the  late  Lancashire  strike,  funds  have  been  drawn  from 
benefit  societies  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  contest.  The  evil  is  the 
greater,  because,  as  the  ehance  of  success  in  these  measures  depends 
entirely  on  the  unanimous  action  of  the  operatives,  every  motive  of 
class  opinion  and  class  prescription  is  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  every  individual  into  them.  Hence  a  minority  who  might 
be  anxious  to  use  the  method  of  saving  and  accumulating,  rather  than 
that  of  strikes,  to  effect  a  permanent  improvement  in  their  condition, 
are  compelled  to  exhaust  their  savings  in  the  enforced  idleness  of  a 
turn-out.’ 
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The  second  point  is  this; — The  evils  inherent  in  trades’ 
unions  and  strikes  are  far  more  extensive  and  formidable  than 
at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  in  the  essence  of  combinations 
among  operatives,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  advance  of 
wages,  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  organisation.  The 
workmen  of  one  master  combine  against  him ;  they  soon  find, 
however,  that  he  obtains  other  hands,  and  that  they  can  suc¬ 
ceed  only  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  their  fellow-labourers 
in  the  district.  That  done,  the  master  would  be  defeated 
unless  he  could  obtain  the  support  of  the  other  masters ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  ns  recently  at  Preston,  he  obtains  this  support,  and 
the  operatives  are  beaten  in  their  turn.  In  order  once  more 
to  become  the  stronger  party,  they  must  call  in  the  aid  of  other 
districts  and  of  other  trades,  which  again  enlarges  the  area  of 
the  masters’  counter-combination,  till  it  is  found  that  ultimate 
success  can  only  be  achieved  by  an  organisation  which  em¬ 
braces  and  obtains  contributions  from  the  entire  body  of  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

‘  Accordingly  the  leaders  of  the  Lancashire  strikes  finally  found 
themselves  driven  to  the  plan  of  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
workmen  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  to  be  held  in  London,  to  which 
they  gave  the  significant  name  of  a  Labour  Parliament.  If  this  idea 
could  be  effectively  realised,  the  whole  of  the  working-classes  of  the 
nation  would  be  combined  under  a  government  of  their  own  for  the 
express  purpose  of  forcing  the  possessors  of  property  to  concede  to 
them  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income  than  they  at  present  pos¬ 
sess,  and  of  imposing  upon  them  such  other  regulations  as  might  bo 
decided  by  such  an  authority  to  be  just  and  advautageous  to  the  poor. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  political  tendency  of  such  a  scheme ;  how  infal¬ 
libly  demagogues  would  avail  themselves  of  the  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  and  of  their  constituents  to  divert  such  an 
assembly,  from  purely  industrial  arrangements,  to  the  discussion  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  working  classes,  and  how  inevitably  the 
experience  of  the  delays,  failures,  and  sufferings  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  coerce  the  masters  by  the  systems  of  strikes,  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  political  change  as  the  means  of  placing  a  more 

effective  instrument  in  tlie  hands  of  the  working  class . It  is 

true  that  no  benefit  could  result  to  them  from  any  attempts  of  this 
kind ;  not  only  because  the  strength  and  union  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  are  in  this  country  so  great,  that  any  movement  among 
the  masses  beneath  them  would  be  crushed  as  soon  as  it  became  too 
serious  for  further  forbearance  ;  but  because  all  schemes  for  imposing 
higher  rates  of  wages  than  those  produced  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impracticable.  But  much 
uneasiness,  disturbance,  and  even  bloodshed  might  occur  before  the 
conclusion  of  an  agitation  of  this  kind.  Even  without  any  reference 
to  tho  political  purposes  to  which  such  an  organisation  might  be 
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perverted,  its  costs  would  be  sufficiently  serious  if  were  exclusively 
confined  to  its  immediate  object.  It  would  amount  to  the  banding 
together  of  the  working  classes  for  the  express  purpose  of  coercing 
the  classes  possessed  of  capital.  And  if  the  latter  were  to  combine 
in  self-defence,  the  whole  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  nation 
Avould  be  drawn  together  into  two  hostile  camps,  each  bent  on  ruin¬ 
ing  or  starving  the  other  into  submission.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  opposed  to  all  the  conditions  on  which  the  good  working  of 
any  social  system  depends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  probability  of  tho 
efforts  of  the  leaders  of  trades  unions  being  adequate  to  producing 
any  results  of  this  magnitude  at  present.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
measures  directly  leading  to  it  have  been  suggested  by  them,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  real  nature  and  ultimate  tendency  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  strikes  and  combinations.’  (P.  104.) 

After  showing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  all  plans  for 
regulating  wages  by  external  authority,  or  enhancing  them  by 
external  pressure,  or  making  them  depend  upon  anything  except 
the  skill,  concentration,  energy,  and  actual  bona  fide  value  of 
tlie  service  rendered,  must  ultimately  tend  to  reduce  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  labour,  to  lower  wages  instead  of  raising  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  obvious  operation  of  all  such  attempts  must  be 
to  relax  the  springs  of  industry  and  invention,  and  weaken  the 
motives  to  strenuous  and  unremitting  exertion,  and  therefore  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  the  accumukted  sur¬ 
plus  constituting  the  fund  out  of  which  labour  must  be  paid; — 
and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  either  of  Government  or 
j)opular  organisations,  with  that  security  of  capital,  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  undisturbed  fx-eedom  of  its  operation  and  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  earnings,  which  is  essential  to 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprise,  would  emperil  the  extension 
of  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  thereby  menace  not  only 
the  prospects  of  the  operatives  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  but  even  the  continuance  of  such  well-being  as  they 
at  present  enjoy; — and  further,  that  any  such  increase  of  the 
cost  of  production  as  may  well  arise  from  machinery  being 
thrown  idle  by  frequent  strikes,  or  from  forcing  wages  up  be¬ 
yond  their  market  price,  might  easily,  in  the  present  close  com¬ 
petition  between  England  and  other  countries,  turn  the  scale 
against  us,  and  be  fatal  to  our  manufacturing  supremacy,  and 
consequently  to  our  manufacturing  extension;  —  Mr.  Morrison 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  probable  benefits  which  the  operatives 
would  derive  from  those  schemes  of  co-operation  by  which  they 
ho|)e  either  to  share  the  profits  of  their  masters  by  adopting  the 
plan  of  fluctuating  instead  of  fixed  wages,  or  to  engross  them 
altogether  by  becoming  themselves  capitalists  and  their  own 
employers.  We  have  already  explained  this  subject  so  lully  in 
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this  Journal  on  three  previous  occasions*,  that  we  need  not  enter 
upon  it  again.  Mr.  Morrison  agrees  in,  and  confirms,  all  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  had  arrived;  vii.  that  though  these 
schemes,  in  their  improved  form,  contain  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  the  pecuniary 
benefits  which  they  will  secure  to  the  operatives  will  be  found  to 
have  been  vastly  over-estimated,  if  not  to  be  altogether  nil;  that 
as  soon  as  repeated  failures,  on  which  much  capital  will  be 
wasted,  shall  have  taught  the  people  the  right  way  of  managing 
them,  —  as  soon,  that  is,  as  they  shall  have  agreed  to  work  them 
under  the  direction  of  one  competent  and  skilful  person  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  adequately  paid,  and  have  set  aside  a  proper 
sum  for  the  interest  of  money  and  the  replacement  of  old  or 
worn  machinery,  —  they  will  discover  that  the  residue  accruing 
to  themselves,  (i.  e.  their  weekly  advances  in  lieu  of  wages,  plus 
their  share  of  the  annual  profits,  and  minus  their  share  of  the 
annual  losses,)  does  not  exceed,  and  probably  falb  short  of,  the 
regular  earnings  they  received,  while  working  for  a  master 
whose  profits  they  used  to  deem  so  excessive ;  while  in  point  of 
convenience,  regularity,  and  safety,  the  old  arrangement  was 
incomparably  preferable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  and 
moral  advantages  of  an  extensive  trial  of  the  co-operative  sys¬ 
tem  would  probably  be  as  great  as  the  economic  advantages 
would  certainly  be  small.  It  would  diminbh  and  discourage 
strikes;  it  would  disabuse  the  operatives  of  their  erroneous 
notions  as  to  the  disproportionate  profits  of  their  masters ;  it 
would  teach  them  a  truth  which  they  will  never  believe  till 
they  have  worked  it  out  for  themselves,  —  ‘  the  usefulness  of 
‘  rich  capitalists  to  poor  working  men ;  ’  it  would  cultivate 
among  them  habits  of  saving,  of  calculation,  and  of  self-re¬ 
straint,  and  prepare  them  for  the  innoxious  possession,  and  the 
righteous  and  serviceable  use,  of  that  increased  political  and 
social  power  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  theirs.  Every  legal 
facility  should,  therefore,  be  afforded  to  the  working  classes  to 
try  co-operative  schemes;  for  their  success  or  their  failure 
would  alike  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  popular  wisdom, 
and  the  spread  of  social  harmony. 

All  these  schemes,  however,  for  securing  to  the  working  man 
higher  wages,  i.  e.  a  larger  share  in  the  profits  of  production 
than  he  now  enjoys,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  contrivances 
for  effecting  that  artificially  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect 
naturally  —  for  making  others  do  that  which  can  be  best  done 
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by  himself,  and  by  him  alone  —  for  securing  his  aim  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others,  instead  of  by  his  own 
exertions  and  self-denials.  They  are  stratagems  for  taking  what 
he  ought  to  earn.  He,  and  not  his  employer,  is  responsible  for 
low  wages ;  he,  and  he  alone,  can  increase  those  wages ;  his 
employer  cannot ;  or  at  least  can  only  do  so  in  an  inappreci¬ 
able  degree.  Mr.  Morrison  shows,  by  a  careful  estimate,  that 
if  the  whole  employing  class  were  to  confer  half  their  actual 
expenditure  on  the  labouring  poor  in  the  form  of  increased 
wages,  this  enormous  and  impossible  sacrifice  would  only  raise 
these  about  one  shilling  a  week.  In  the  workman’s  hands  lies 
the  control  of  the  three  great  elements  which  decide  the 
amount  of  his  remuneration,  —  the  surplus  or  accumulated  fund 
by  which  labour  is  employed  and  paid ;  the  productiveness  of 
industry  by  which  that  surplus  is  augmented ;  and  the  number 
of  labourers  among  whom  that  fund  has  to  be  divided.  He 
may  save,  so  ns  to  add  to  the  available  capital  of  the  community ; 
he  may  work  intelligently  and  diligently,  so  as  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  his  industry ;  and  he  may  abstain  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  claimants,  and  so  augment  the  share  of  each. 
His  future  is  in  his  own  power ;  for  by  these  means,  and  by  these 
only,  can  it  be  determined. 

‘  If  all  that  political  economy  could  do  for  the  working  classes 
(says  Mr.  Morrison)  were  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  ele¬ 
vating  their  condition  by  attacks  upon  the  property  or  interference 
with  the  free  action  of  other  classes,  such  a  negative  result,  though 
very  necessary  to  be  established,  could  not  be  a  satisfactory  resting- 
place  to  the  mind.’ 

But  happily  it  does  much  more  than  this ;  It  points  out  to 
him  how  he  may  attain  all  his  righteous  and  rational  desires ; 
it  displays  them  to  him  all  within  his  reach;  it  indicates  the 
solution  of  the  great  social  problem.  It  proves  to  him  with 
irresistible  clearness,  that  all  he  needs  in  order  to  become  as 
prosperous  and  comfortable  in  his  sphere  as  the  employers  and 
merchants  whom  he  assails  and  envies  are  in  theirs,  is  that  he 
should  imitate  their  prudence,  their  abstinence,  their  sense,  their 
habit  of  always  living  within  their  income,  their  customary 
postponement  of  marriage  till  marriage  becomes  safe  and  wise. 
It  says  to  him :  —  ‘  W  ouldst  thou  be  as  these  are  —  live  as 
they.’ 

A  few  obvious  considerations  will  show  that  this  position  is 
strictly  true,  and  not  one  iota  overstated.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  50,000,000/.,  now  annually  expended  by  the  operative 
classes  in  drink  and  tobacco,  were  —  we  do  not  say  saved,  but — 
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spent  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  their  home,  in  procuring  for 
their  children  a  good  education,  in  getting  their  wives  and 
sisters  instructed  in  domestic  economy  and  enabling  them  to 
stay  at  home  to  practise  it,  in  obtaining  for  themselves  an  hour 
or  two  of  daily  lehiure  for  recreation  or  for  books,  —  what  a  vast, 
immediate,  and  blessed  metamorphosis  w’ould  come  over  nearly 
every  humble  household  —  a  change  amounting  in  itself  to  a 
complete  social  revolution.  No  one  can  deny  this:  no  one 
conversant  with  facts  will  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  In  the 
second  place,  suppose  that  only  half  this  sum  w’ere  saved  —  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  future  use  —  as  it  is  notorious  that  it  easily  and 
advantageously  might  be  (not  by  any  sacrifice  of  comfort,  but 
by  simple  abstinence  from  impairing  their  health  and  lowering 
their  character  by  intemperance),  the  hoarded  capital  of  the 
working  classes  would  in  ten  years  amount  to  250,000,000/., 
even  allowing  them  to  spend  every  year  the  interest  of  their 
previous  savings.  ‘  Now  a  capital  of  this  amount  would  be  suffi- 
‘  dent  to  effect  the  universal  substitution  of  co-operative  associations 

*  of  working  men  for  the  existing  system  of  employers  and  employed, 
‘  to  make  the  working  population  their  own  masters  and  managers, 

*  and  thus  to  set  at  rest  all  questions  about  the  rights  of  labour  and 

*  capital  for  ever.'  Whether  this  would  be  the  wisest  mode  of 
applying  their  capital  is  another  question  :  it  is  enough  to  show 
how  entirely  their  own  objects  are  within  their  own  power,  if 
they  will  only  take  the  right  way  to  reach  them.  Lastly,  con¬ 
sider  what  would  be  the  effect  (combined  with,  or  independent 
of  such  an  augmentation  of  the  labour-fund  as  we  have  just 
supposed  and  shown  to  be  feasible)  of  such  a  reduction  of  num¬ 
bers  as  would  result  from  the  establishment  among  the  ])Oor  of 
the  same  views  with  regard  to  marriage  as  prevail  among  the  easy 
and  the  rich.  If  every  workman  did  what  every  tradesman, 
merchant,  gentleman,  and  younger  branch  of  the  aristocracy  does 
now  —  postpone  marriage  till  he  has  saved  enough  for  the 
wedding  outlay,  and  till  he  sees  a  clear  prospect  of  being  able 
to  support  a  family  according  to  his  own  standard  of  decency 
and  comfort,  —  in  a  single  generation  the  operative  classes  would 
be  able  to  command  the  very  highest  rate  of  remuneration  which 
the  productiveness  of  industry  could  afford  them.  They  would 
have  the  control  of  the  labour  market,  and  nobody  could  gainsay 
them.  Whereas  at  present  it  is  notorious  that  the  poorest  and 
least  provident  are  always  the  first  to  marry,  and  the  quickest 
to  multiply ;  that  the  agricultural  peasant  marries  earlier  than 
the  artisan*,  the  artisan  than  the  tradesman,  the  tradesman  than 

•  See  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General —  from 
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the  noble  or  gentleman.  The  self-denial  involved  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  postponement  of  marriage  is  no  doubt  great ;  but  it  is  the 
price  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  object  desired  ;  it  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blessing ;  it  is  the  price  which  every  other  class 
has  to  pay  —  the  condition  which  every  other  class  has  to  fulfil ; 
and  why  should  the  workman  only  be  exempted  from  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  —  be  exonerated  from  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
which  are  imperative  upon  all  other  ranks?  Nay,  in  his  case 
the  self-restraint  now  needed  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  his 
superiors,  for  emigration  has  opened  a  new  resource  which 
removes  nearly  all  the  hardship  of  the  demanded  effort  If, 
when  he  has  laid  by  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  wedding  outfit,  he 
sees  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family  at  home,  the 
same  sum  will  carry  him  to  the  new  world,  where  industry  and 
prudence  will  always  secure  him  a  sustenance  and  a  future. 
Therefore  we  are  amply  warranted  in  saying  that  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  —  the  operative  portion  of  them  at  least 
—  have  their  fate  in  their  own  hands;  they  command  their  own 
condition;  they  make  their  own  bed;  and  all  their  complaints 
and  demands  when  rigidly  analysed  resolve  themselves  into  a 
claim  to  have  their  object  given  them  instead  of  paying  for  it,  — 
to  obtain  it  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  spite  of 
economic  laws,  which  are  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  truth,  there  never  was  a  time  so  favourable,  in  all  its  con¬ 
ditions,  for  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  annals  of  an  old 
community.  All  the  material  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inau¬ 
gurating  a  happier  order  of  things  are  removed,  or  in  the  course 
of  being  so;  only  mental  and  moral  obstacles  remain.  The 
combined  effects  of  the  Irish  famine,  extensive  emigration, 
and  free  trade,  have  solved  the  problem  which  a  few  years 
ago  seemed  insoluble  —  if  only  we  will  accept  the  solution. 
The  labour-market  is  no  longer  over-crowded.  The  supply  no 
longer  exceeds  the  demand.  In  every  branch  of  industry,  from 
agriculture  to  domestic  service,  the  consequences  have  been  felt. 
The  average  wages  of  every  sort  of  labour  have  risen.  The 
average  price  of  every  article  of  consumption  has  fallen.  The 
cost  of  living  is  no  longer  high.  The  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  are  no  longer  difficult.  Masters  and  employers  no 
longer  dictate  terms  ;  they  are  often  compelled  to  accept  them. 
In  place  of  a  regular  influx  of  labourers  from  Ireland  to  flootl 
our  western  counties,  and  reduce  both  the  remuneration  of 


which  we  gather  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  about  10  per 
cent,  of  persons  married  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  agricultural  about  1 4  per  cent. 
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labour  and  the  standard  of  comforts  and  of  character,  there  is 
the  reverse  operation  of  an  actual  efflux  —  though  as  yet  a 
tentative  and  scanty  one — towards  the  sister  country.  In  place 
of  an  inadequate  demand  for  manufacturing  productions,  and  an 
inadequate  supply  of  the  foreign  articles  of  food  they  purchase, 
we  have  seen  our  exports  double  in  fifteen  years,  and  the  daily 
consumption  of  our  working  classes  increase  beyond  all  pre¬ 
cedent  or  parallel.  Every  one  now  may  have  ample  employ¬ 
ment,  ample  wages,  ample  food.  Emigration,  stimulated  partly 
by  the  fearful  visitation  of  1846  and  1847,  partly  by  the  timely 
discovery  of  Australian  gold,  has  done  and  is  doing  wonders. 
It  has  done  for  the  working  classes  what  they  had  not  resolution 
to  do  for  themselves  —  reduced  their  numbers  below  the  demand 
for  them.  It  has  given  them  the  future  command  of  the  labour 
market,  if  only  they  will  abstain  from  too  rapidly  filling  up  the 
hiatus  it  has  made.  We  cannot  yet  estimate  the  full  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  numerical  strength  of  our  population  by  this 
unexampled  exodus,  partly  because  we  have  no  register  of  births 
and  deaths  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  partly  because  it  is  too 
early  to  discover  its  operation  on  the  relative  fertility  of  marriages 
in  this  country  ;  but  we  know  that  the  effect  must  be  greater 
than  mere  returns  of  emigrants  can  show,  because  these  consist 
mainly  of  young  married  or  marriageable  people,  on  whom  we 
depend  for  the  increase  of  our  population.  Probably  we  are 
within  the  mark  when  w’e  assume  that  the  numbers  in  the  whole 
kingdom  are  rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise.*  The  work- 


•  We  may  assume  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  about  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  England.  In  Ireland,  allowing 
for  greater  mortality,  and  for  the  fact  of  the  enormous  emigration, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  young  married  or  marriageable,  we  believe 
there  to  be  no  excess  at  all.  On  this  assumption,  the  increase  of  the 
population,  by  natural  means,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1852,  will  have 
been  2,123,016,  and  its  decrease  by  emigration  2,132,686,  leaving  a 
balance  of  diminution  of  9,670.  In  the  last  four  years,  however 
(1849 — 1852),  the  account  would  stand  thus: 

Emigration  -  -  1,285,077 

Natural  increase  -  - _ 931,777 

Actual  diminution  -  353,300 

Even  in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  emigration  has  been  so 
much  less  than  in  Ireland,  the  average  fecundity  of  marriage  has 
fallen  off. 

Thus,  from  1841 — 1844,  the  ratio  of  births  to 

marriages  was  -  -  .  .  4-22  to  one. 

From  1845—1848  ...  -  3-94  — 

1849-1852  -  -  -  -  3-975  — 

1853.  .  .  -  .  7-33  _ 
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ing  classes  have  now,  therefore,  before  them  such  an  opportunity 
as  is  seldom  afforded  twice  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation ;  the 
labour  fund  has  been  enormously  augmented ;  the  claimants  on 
that  fund  have  been  enormously  reduced;  to  neither  result 
have  the  operatives  contributed  much  either  by  their  frugality, 
prudence,  or  self-restraint ;  but  the  effect  is  produced  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  stands  there  ready  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 
if  they  are  wise  enough.  Will  they  do  so  ?  So  far,  it  must  be 
avowed,  appearances  are  not  promising.  We  know  simply  that 
wages  and  consumption  have  greatly  increased  ;  that  savings 
have  been  foolishly  wasted,  and  productive  powers  been  suffered 
to  lie  idle  ;  that  extra  prosperity  has  led  rather  to  extra  indul¬ 
gence  than  to  extra  economy ;  and  that  marriages  in  the  last  six 
years  have  increased  17  percent.,  and  births  nearly  16  per  cent. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Morrison  developes  his  view  of  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  working  class,  and  shows  how  completely 
that  ideal  lies  within  the  reach  of  possible  realisation,  is  very 
interesting,  to  some  extent  new,  and  in  our  opinion  quite  sound. 
Casting  aside,  as  childish  and  exploded,  all  communistic  dreams 
of  the  reorganisation  of  society  and  the  redistribution  of  its 
wealth ;  proving  that  the  condition  of  men  working  ‘  on  their 
*  own  account,*  whether  as  peasant  proprietors  or  as  manufac¬ 
turing  producers,  is  by  no  means  the  happiest  conceivable ;  he 
expounds  in  a  few  clear  paragraphs  how  independence,  property, 
comfort,  leisure,  and  mental  cultivation  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  will  take  the  due  means  for  their  attainment.  If  the 
ruling  and  guiding  classes  do  their  part  (which  we  believe  most 
of  them  sincerely  desire  to  do)  in  bestowing  on  the  poor  a  really 
serviceable  education,  which  shall  include  not  merely  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  book  learning,  and  instruction  in  the  moral  law  and  its 
religious  sanctions,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  whether 
economical  or  physiological,  which  govern  their  material  well¬ 
being  ;  and  in  removing  all  artificial  restriction  upon  the  most 
productive  employment  of  their  industry,  and  the  most  profit¬ 
able  investment  of  their  earnings,  —  the  working  classes  may  do 
the  rest  themselves.  By  saving  those  surplus  earnings  which 
they  now  waste  in  drink,  they  will  not  only  become  capitalists 
themselves,  but  will  add  to  that  fund  which  is  ever  accumu¬ 
lating  for  the  utilisation  and  remuneration  of  labour.  By  post¬ 
poning  marriage  and  multiplication  (or  carrying  it  on  out  of  the 
country)  they  will  reduce  the  numbers  among  whom  this  labour- 
fund  has  to  be  divided,  so  ns  to  secure  a  larger  amount  as  the 
individual  share  of  each.  By  the  two  operations  combined  they 
will  raise  the  rate  of  wages  to  its  maximum  and  reduce  the  rate 
of  interest  and  profit  to  its  minimum.  Tlieir  position  would 
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tlius  become  not  only  better  positively,  but  better  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  employing  classes ;  and  the  social  inequalities  so 
much  complained  of  would  be  diminished  by  a  double  operation. 
At  the  same  time,  improved  habits  and  improved  education 
would  elevate  their  condition  and  increase  their  comforts  in 
another  way :  it  would  enable  them  to  lay  out  their  earnings  to 
greater  advantage  —  to  make  them  go  further.  At  present,  as 
is  well  known,  the  retail  profit  paid  to  dealers  by  the  poor  far 
exceeds  that  paid  by  the  middle  classes,  because  they  buy  less  at 
a  time,  and  buy  from  small  shopkeepers  whose  per-centage  of 
profit  is  often  enormous  to  rejiay  them,  both  for  a  scanty  busi¬ 
ness  and  risky  customers.  Mr.  Morrison  estimates  that  by 
carrying  skill  and  management  in  this  point  to  its  maximum, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  working  man’s  income  might  be  saved. 
These  advantages  gained,  the  operatives  have  their  choice 
whether  to  employ  them  in  adding  to  their  accumulations,  in 
augmenting  their  enjoyments,  or  in  reducing  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  their  labour  —  whether  to  employ  them  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  wealth,  of  luxury,  or  of  leisure.  In  any  case  they 
have  attained  their  end ;  and  if,  as  might  be  hoped,  they  made 
the  wiser  and  nobler  choice,  and  selected  the  latter  blessing,  they 
might  surmount  the  only  remaining  barrier,  the  only  essential 
difference,  between  themselves  and  those  above  them  in  the  social 
scale  —  viz.  superiority  of  education  and  refinement.  There  is 
nothing  in  bodily  labour,  when  moderate  in  hours  and  in  severity, 
incompatible  either  with  polished  manners  or  with  intellectual 
culture ;  while  to  health  and  happiness  it  is  unquestionably  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  —  and  when  once  working  men  are  possessed  of  ample 
earnings,  hoarded  capital,  mental  cultivation  and  refined  beha¬ 
viour,  they  will  be  the  equals  of  their  employers  in  social  as  in 
)>olitical  position,  and  will  have  nothing  further  to  envy  or  to 
desire. 

These  glorious  visions,  this  bright  ideal,  it  lies  with  them,  and 
them  alone,  to  realise,  by  abjuring  all  misleading  paths  and  stea¬ 
dily  treading  in  the  right  one.  One  only  condition  of  success 
can  they  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  deem  a  hard  one — habitual 
restraint  on  marriage  and  multiplication.  The  following  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  should  suffice  to  remove  their  impression  of 
its  severity,  and  to  make  it  seem  just  and  easy,  if  not  absolutely 
weleome.  It  is  the  condition  to  which  their  superiors  are  sub¬ 
jected,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  have  attained  and  preserve 
their  superiority.  It  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  frugality,  moderation  in  desire,  and  skill  in  making 
small  means  go  far,  which  even  now  enables  some  persons  to 
marry  prudently  upon  100/.  a-year,  while  to  others  maniage  on 
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three  times  that  income  would  be  a  questionable  step.  And  it 
may  be  evaded  almost  or  altogether  by  removing  to  those  thirsty 
countries  where  children  are  a  blessing  and  a  wealth  in  place  of 
being  an  anxiety  and  a  burden.  And  as  soon  as  the  annual 
emigration  has  reached  a  certain  limit,  all  restrictions  upon  the 
marriage  of  those  who  remain  may  be  safely  withdrawn  or  greatly 
relaxed.  As  to  what  may  occur  when  the  demand  of  America 
and  of  our  colonies  for  labourers  is  satiated,  and  they  become  as 
full  as  we  are,  and  can  no  longer  drain  off  our  annual  increase, 
w'e  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  inquire.  That  day  is  far  dis¬ 
tant  ;  and  when  it  shall  arrive  it  will  probably  bring  with  it  the 
counterbalancing  salvation  of  that  secondary  law  of  population 
—  as  yet  barely  recognised  and  scantily  operative  —  in  virtue 
of  which  fecundity  diminishes  as  comfort,  luxury,  abundant 
nourishment,  and  plethoric  health  increase. 

The  possibility  of  solving  the  political  problem  connected 
with  the  working  classes  depends  on  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  social  one.  The  latter  successfully  disposed  of,  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  former  ceases  to  be  difficult  or  formidable. 
Still  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  face  it,  to  understand  it, 
and  to  prepare  for  it  in  time.  Its  conditions  here  are  mate¬ 
rially  different  from  those  which  obtain  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  New  World;  from  those  which  have  obtained  in  any 
other  period  of  the  world’s  history.  In  most  if  not  in  all 
European  states,  constitutional  government — the  supremacy  of 
the  easy  and  aristocratic  classes — seems  to  be  declining  or 
extinct.  Those  nations  lie  between  two  antagonistic  dangers, 
unlimited  despotism  and  unlimited  democracy ;  sometimes  they 
are  menaced  with  a  greater  peril  than  either,  viz.,  the  union  of 
the  two.  Their  danger,  too,  is  imminent  and  immediate ;  ours, 
as  yet,  is  only  distant  and  contingent.  Still  it  is  obvious  that 
our  tendency  is  towards  a  larger  and  larger  infusion  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  element  into  our  constitution,  towards  an  extension  of 
the  political  power  of  the  masses,  towards  a  diminished  and 
perpetually  diminishing  preponderance  of  the  influence  of  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  the  community.  It  is  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  It  may  be  years,  it  may  be  generations,  it  may 
be,  perhaps,  centuries  before  the  working  classes  of  the  nation 
have  attained  to  equal  political  privileges,  and,  therefore,  to  a 
numerical  majority  of  votes,  and,  therefore,  to  political  supre¬ 
macy  ;  but  every  movement  is  in  this  direction,  and  every  step 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  goal.  If  it  should  be  reached  soon,  or 
before  vast  social  changes  have  taken  j)lace,  this  country  will 
present  a  spectacle  of  which,  hitherto,  the  world  has  seen  no 
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example;  of  a  nation  whose  government  is  in  the  hands  or 
under  the  control  of  the  receivers  of  weekly  wages ;  of  a  nation 
surpassing  all  others  in  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  capitalists, 
yet,  in  which  those  capitalists  are  in  a  portion  of  political  sub¬ 
jection  and  virtual  disfranchisement.  In  the  democracies  of 
antiquity  the  working  men  were  slaves  and  had  no  participation 
in  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  republics  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  burghers  only.  The 
continental  republics  now  are  republics  of  peasant  proprietors. 
The  great  American  democracy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  slaves,  is 
a  republic  of  capitalists,  or  of  operatives  who  are  easily  able  to 
become  so,  and  arc  verging  towards  that  consummation.  In  all 
these  States  universal  suffrage,  or  that  which  is  called  such,  may 
be  practicable  and  safe.  Universal  suffrage  in  England  would 
the  supremacy  of  day-labourers.  On  the  peril  of  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge;  of  the  use  that  working  men 
would  make  of  their  supremacy,  if  it  found  them  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  feeling  and  enlightenment,  we  have  had  many  in¬ 
dications  :  —  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  obviously  in  the 
combination  of  two  endeavours  —  we  must  alter  that  state  as 
soon  and  as  completely  as  we  can,  and  we  must  postpone  their 
^Hjlitical  supremacy  till  such  alteration  is  effected. 

The  means  by  which  this  double  purpose  is  to  be  achieved 
are  neither  diflUcult  nor  recondite.  We  must  disseminate  among 
them,  by  every  contrivance  in  our  power,  those  sound  views  on 
the  relation  between  capital  and  labour,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  Mr.  Morrison’s  *  Essay  ’  to  inculcate.  Let  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy  be  an  indi8|)ensable  portion  of  that 
popular  education  which  is  every  day  extending  and  improving. 

*  Instil  into  them  a  knowledge  of  the  real  laws  on  which  their 
‘  condition  dc{)ends.  Let  them  clearly  apprehend  that  the  in- 
‘  crease  of  capital  is  necessarily  the  increase  of  the  fund  to  be 
‘  distributed  as  wages,  and  that  its  decay  is  necessarily  the  dimi- 
‘  nution  of  that  fund.  Let  them  understand  that  capitalists  can- 
‘  not,  if  they  would,  depress  the  aggregate  remuneration  of 
‘  labour  below  the  amount  of  the  capital  available  for  that  pur- 
‘  iK)8e ;  that  the  working  classes  cannot,  if  all  the  powers  of 
‘  Government  were  at  their  disposal,  permanently  elevate  that 
‘  remuneration  above  the  same  limit.’  Such  instruction  is  not 
only  not  unsuitable  for  them;  it  is  of  all  kinds  the  most  suitable 
and  the  most  necessary.  Considering  their  present  temper  and 
the  prospect  of  their  future  power,  it  is  far  more  important, 
both  for  their  own  happiness  and  the  well-being  and  peace  of 
the  community,  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  made  to 
understand  ‘  what  gives  them  high  wages,  what  would  make 
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*  their  wages  low,  and  what  would  prevent  them  from  getting 

*  any  wages  at  all,  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  pass  the 

*  most  satisfactory  examination  in  geography  or  astronomy.’ 
Science  is  to  them  of  far  more  consequence  than  literature,  and 
no  science  is  so  essential  as  that  which  bears  upon  their  home 
interests  and  their  daily  life. 

We  must  next  do  all  that  exhortation,  encouragement,  and 
legislative  facilities  can  do  to  promote  among  them  those  habits 
of  accumulation  which  will  end  in  their  becoming  capitalists 
themselves,  and  thus  attaining  to  sympathy  of  interests  and 
community  of  views  with  those  that  are.  The  man  who  has 
100/.  laid  by  has  far  more  unison  of  feeling  in  political  and  so¬ 
cial  matters  with  the  possessor  of  thousands  than  with  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  nothing ;  he  has  more  in  common  with  the  millionaire 
than  with  the  pauper.  And,  as  we  showed  a  few  pages  back, 
with  sound  views,  with  established  temperance,  with  habits  of 
prudence  and  economy,  with  the  accumulation  of  small  capitals, 
will  come  leisure ;  with  leisure  will  come  higher  aspirations  and 
better  tastes,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  both  ;  and  intellectual 
cultivation  and  social  refinement  will  follow  in  their  train. 
When  this  happy  consummation  is  reached,  no  danger  need  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  extension  of  political  power  to  such 
men  as  the  working  classes  will  then  consist  of,  even  though 
they  still  remain,  for  the  most  part,  labourers  for  hire. 

To  grant  political  power  only  to  such  among  them  as  have 
attained  this  fit  condition  —  to  extend  it  gradually,  and  only  as 
this  condition  is  approached,  to  withhold  it  from  the  great  mass 
till  this  condition  has  become  general  or  universal,  —  two  pos¬ 
tulates  alone  are  needed.  First,  That  no  party  in  the  State  shall 
be  so  shortsighted,  factious,  and  immoral  as  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  popular  discontent,  or  to  propose  a  large  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  electoral  suffrage  to  the  masses  in  order  to  defeat  or 
supplant  their  rivals ;  and  secondly,  that  every  party  in  its  turn 
of  power,  and  all  parties  combined,  shall  conscientiously  and 
diligently  use  that  legislative  supremacy  which  the  Constitution 
gives  them,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  people  every 
benefit,  and  removing  from  them  every  grievance,  which  wisdom 
and  justice  can  suggest,  and  which  parliamentary  omnipotence 
can  reach.  By  such  courses  steadily  pursued — by  educating 
the  working  classes  sedulously  and  governing  them  righteously — 
we  shall  disarm  those  dangers  which  now  look  so  formidable 
in  the  distance  ;  because  when  the  day  of  their  complete  political 
emancipation,  and  their  consequent  political  supremacy,  shall  have 
arrived,  they  will  have  learned  to  desire  nothing  that  Parliament 
ought  not  to  grant,  and  Parliament  will  already  have  granted  all 
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they  ought  to  desire.  They  will  have  attained  political  power 
only  to  discover  that  it  can  bestow  upon  them  no  blessing  which 
they  do  not  already  possess,  or  cannot  already  command. 

But,  if  we  neglect  the  warnings  of  the  past,  and  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  inevitable  and  an  obvious  future ;  if  we  continue 
to  allow  religious  dissensions  and  religious  prejudices  to  impede 
and  cripple  the  education  of  the  strengthening  and  multiplying 
masses  ;  if,  either  from  bigotry  or  fear,  or  a  cowardly  truckling 
to  either,  we  exclude  from  that  education  its  most  practical  and 
imperative  elements;  if  our  statesmen  do  not  honourably  use 
their  exclusive  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  excluded  millions, 
and  as  honourably  abstain  from  calling  in  the  passions  and  hopes 
of  those  millions  to  further  their  own  miserable  alms,  or  to  secure 
their  own  transient  victories  ;  then  assuredly  our  sin  will  be  as 
great,  and  our  punishment  as  certain,  as  will  be  those  of  the 
labouring  class  themselves,  if  they  in  their  turn  do  not  abstain 
from  seeking  unrighteous  objects  by  unsuitable  and  suicidal 
means  ;  if  they  do  not  Icam  that  in  temperance,  in  economy,  in 
docility,  in  self-restraint,  and  not  in  combinations,  strikes,  com¬ 
munism,  or  the  charter,  they  must  seek  their  elevation  and  their 
welfare  —  their  true  dignity  and  their  real  mission. 
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T  T PON  the  near  approach  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  European  Powers,  after  an  interval  of 
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almost  forty  years,  a  variety  of  questions,  both  of  policy  and  of 
law,  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  subjects  which  our  statesmen  and  our  jurists  had  allowed 
to  slumber  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  Whoever  will  consider  the  manifold  effects 
of  a  state  of  war  upon  the  social  relations  of  mankind  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  especially  as  those  effects  have 
been  determined  by  the  legal  construction  of  belligerent  rights  in 
former  contests,  will  perceive  that  the  shock  of  armies  and  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  are  not  the  only,  or  perhaps  the  most 
important,  consequences  of  a  rupture  between  civilised  nations. 
Whilst  our  fleets  are  equipped  for  foreign  seas,  and  our  troops 
sent  forth  for  foreign  service,  with  that  energy  which  the  active 
oj)erations  of  war  demand,  a  change  of  almost  equal  magnitude 
takes  place  in  many  of  the  internal  duties  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community.  The  national  finances  are  no  longer  regulated  with 
strict  economy,  but  a  lavish  though  inevitable  expenditure  dis¬ 
sipates  in  a  few  months  the  savings  of  former  years,  and  the 
hope  of  further  reductions  in  taxation.  The  laws  of  trade  are 
to  a  certain  extent  suspended,  and  every  national  interest  becomes 
subordinate  to  the  one  paramount  object  of  distressing  and 
weakening  the  enemy.  In  the  present  instance,  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  Russian  Empire,  which  have  been  carried  on 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  three  centuries,  are  suddenly  stopped. 
The  advances  of  capital,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling  from  this  country,  by  which  the  raw  produce 
of  Russia  is  habitually  purchased  and  paid  for,  before  the  opening 
of  the  season  for  Northern  navigation,  were  already  checked  last 
year  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs.  The  prices  of  the  staple 
articles  of  the  Russia  trade  rose  in  proportion.  The  ships  and 
seamen  employed  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  trades,  in  former 
years,  found  their  occupation  gone.  Had  the  laws  of  war  been 
applied  in  all  their  rigour,  in  endeavouring  to  cut  off  the  trade 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  we  must  have  imposed  on  ourselves,  our 
own  mcrehants  and  our  own  revenue,  privations  and  burdens 
not  mueh  inferior  to  those  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  on  the 
enemy.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  full  rigour  and 
extent  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  how  far  are  the  rules  established 
by  the  British  Maritime  Courts  in  the  last  war  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  transformed  and  enlightened  as  it  is 
by  nearly  half  a  century  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress? 
Everything  else  is  changed.  The  objects  of  Government  are 
become  more  popular.  The  doctrines  which  regulate  our  com¬ 
mercial  policy  are  totally  inverted.  Mechanical  ingenuity  has 
rendered  many  of  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  former  times 
VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIII.  O 
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physically  impracticable,  since  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs 
cannot  be  placed  under  the  laws  of  blockade.  Nation  is  united 
to  nation  by  a  thousand  ties  of  interest  and  intimacy  never  known 
before:  and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  the  sagacity  of  our 
statesmen,  the  discussions  of  Parliament  and  of  the  press,  or  a 
more  enlightened  sense  of  public  interest,  had  been  directed  to 
the  theory  of  our  advantage  in  war  as  keenly  as  they  have  been 
applied  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  peace,  the 
belligerent  rights  and  laws  of  England  would  not  have  remained 
stationary  in  1854,  at  the  point  they  had  reached  in  1814.  It 
has  been  the  fate — we  may  venture,  with  reference  to  many  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  shared  in  former  times  in  the  labours 
of  these  pages,  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  glory  —  of  this 
Journal  to  anticipate,  by  force  of  argument,  most  of  those  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  reforms  which  have  reflected  honour  on  this  age, 
and  have  now  long  since  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
of  the  nation,  and  of  mankind.  Amongst  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed,  by  our  founders  we  look  back  with  pride  to  the  hu¬ 
mane  and  judicious  policy  which  it  wtis  their  desire  to  see  more 
extensively  applied  in  mitigation  of  the  laws  of  war.  One  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  colleague  of  Jeffrey  and  of  Macintosh  still  sur¬ 
vives,  whose  first  exploit  was  the  revocation  of  the  memorable 
Orders  in  Council  of  1807  and  1809,  which  was  accomplished 
in  1812  mainly  by  the  eloquence  and  perseverance  of  Lord 
Brougham.  If  on  the  present  occasion  no  such  contest  is  likely 
to  be  renewed,  it  is  because  the  Government  has  anticipated  at 
the  outset  of  this  war,  the  just  and  irresistible  demands  that 
could  be  addressed  to  it  by  neutrals  abroad,  or  by  the  com¬ 
munity  at  home,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  shown 
an  earnest  and  intelligent  desire  to  adapt  the  exercise  of  our 
belligerent  rights  to  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  explaining  the  course  and 
effect  of  these  measures  of  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France,  the  extent  of  the  changes  which  have  thus  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  maritime  law,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages 
which  those  changes  are  calculated  to  procure  to  British  in¬ 
terests.  But  we  may  at  once  observe  that,  in  the  present  con¬ 
juncture  of  affairs,  there  were  other  causes  which  j)owcrfully 
contributed  to  urge  upon  the  British  Government  the  imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  these  questions  on  the  most  liberal  basis. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Crusades  we  found  ourselves  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  war  in  close  alliance  with  France,  a  State  which 
had  adopted  as  long  ago  as  1778  the  principles  of  a  liberal 
policy  to  the  neutral  flag ;  and  we  had  the  greatest  iiossible 
interest  in  waiving  all  controversy  on  these  disputed  sub- 
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jects,  not  only  with  our  allies,  but  with  all  the  neutral  Powers. 
The  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  certain  propositions  of  maritime  independence,  were 
precisely  those  which  Russia  herself  had  used  on  two  occasions, 
in  1780  and  1800,  to  form  a  league  of  neutral  States  against 
this  country.  And,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  effect 
of  pledging  ourselves  to  maintain,  to  their  full  extent,  the  rules 
formerly  enforced  by  our  cruisers  and  our  courts  of  maritime 
jurisdiction,  must  have  been  to  ally  the  Russian  Government  to 
several  of  the  ^Maritime  Powers  on  questions  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  and  to  alienate  from  ourselves 
several  of  those  Powers  whose  sympathy  and  co-operation  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  our  present  advantageous  position. 

Another  reason  of  a  local  and  peculiar  nature  furnished  an 
additional  motive  to  the  adoption  of  these  concessions,  at  least 
in  the  temporary  and  exceptional  form  in  which  they  have  been 
made.  The  sea  coasts  of  the  Russian  Empire  offer  peculiar 
facilities  to  blockade.  The  ports  of  Russia  may  be  easily  and 
entirely  closed  against  all  trade  whatever  by  the  presence  of  an 
effective  blockading  squadron,  during  that  part  of  the  year 
when  the  navigation  is  free  from  ice.  We  know  that  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire  must  be  carried  on  during  war, 
either  by  land  or  by  some  of  the  adjacent  neutral  ports,  and 
consequently  that  the  attempt  to  pursue  and  capture  the 
enemy’s  property  under  the  neutral  flag  would  be  superfluous 
or  abortive,  since  it  might  in  every  case,  and  with  remarkable 
facility,  be  transferred  to  the  neutral  agent  at  an  intermediate 
port  with  whose  dealings  the  belligerents  have  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  To  these  motives  were  added  considerations  based  on 
the  views  of  commercial  policy  now  entertained  in  this  country, 
all  of  which  tend  rather  to  the  mitigation  of  the  rights  of  war 
on  the  grounds  both  of  interest  and  humanity,  than  to  the 
assertion  and  exercise  of  a  system  of  restriction  and  prohibition 
at  once  oppressive  to  neutrals,  and  inconvenient  if  not  injurious 
to  ourselves. 

Maritime  hostilities  inevitably  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  rights 
and  a  collision  of  interests  between  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  in  their  respective  positions  to  be  protected  by 
law.  The  belligerent  Powers  assert  and  exercise  their  un¬ 
doubted  right  of  attacking  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  embarrass  and  weaken  him  in  his  internal  resources,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  supplies  he  requires  from  foreign  countries. 
The  neutral  Powers,  on  the  contrary,  continue  in  the  possession 
of  their  right  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  subject  only  to  such  re¬ 
strictions  and  limitations  as  may  be  imposed  even  on  neutrals  by 
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the  laws  of  war.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  and  uncontested  are 
the  right  of  blockade,  the  right  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  con¬ 
traband  of  war  carried  to  the  enemy’s  use,  and  the  right  of  search 
to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  ship  and  the  nature  of  her 
cargo.  But  to  these  admitted  and  universal  practices  the  law  of 
nations  as  enforced  and  established  by  the  highest  traditions  of 
judicial  authority,  unless  suspended  by  express  contract,  adds 
many  other  rights  of  a  more  controverted  character.  Thus  our 
own  and  the  American  Courts  have  uniformly  held  that  the  neu¬ 
tral  flag  does  not  protect  the  proy)erty  of  the  enemy,  unless  under 
the  authority  of  treaties.  The  French  Courts  and  edicts  main¬ 
tained  the  same  doctrine  down  to  1778,  and  although  they  have 
relinquished  it  since  the  Americsin  war,  they  have  invariably  held 
till  the  present  time  the  converse  proposition  that  the  enemy’s 
flag  will  condemn  even  neutral  goods.  Again,  during  the  last 
century  it  was  a  doctrine  of  our  courts  that  neutral  States  had 
no  right  to  lend  the  shelter  of  their  flag  in  time  of  war  to  any 
species  of  trade  from  which  they  were  excluded  by  law  in  the 
time  of  peace.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  ‘rule  of  1756,’ 
which  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on 
during  war  the  trade  between  the  enemy  and  his  colonies,  that 
trade  being  forbidden  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace  by  the  close 
system  of  prohibition,  which  obtained  at  that  period  in  the 
colonial  trade  of  all  the  European  States.  For  the  same  reason 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  or  trade  in  transitu  from  port 
to  port  of  the  enemy’s  country,  has  been  denied  to  neutrals,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  debarred  from  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  was 
argued  that  if  neutrals  were  allowed  to  engage  in  it  in  time  of 
war,  their  ordinary  rights  would  be  extended  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  enemy. 

The  history  of  these  questions  which  have  so  often  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  extended  them  to  nations  unconnected 
with  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
relative  force  and  power  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  —  the 
former  constantly  endeavouring  to  exercise  their  rights  of  war  in 
the  greatest  vigour,  the  latter  to  circumscribe  them  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  In  the  last  great  war,  which  was  one  of 
unexampled  fury  and  duration,  the  cause  of  neutrals  utterly 
perished.  In  fact,  the  States  which  had  in  former  times  asserted 
the  rights  of  neutrals  with  the  greatest  consistency,  and  even 
combined  in  1780  and  1800  for  their  defence,  such  as  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  had  either  sunk  under  the  authority  of 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  or  had  engaged  as  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  contest.  The  United  States  alone  remained  posi¬ 
tively  neutral,  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected 
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drove  them  to  a  rupture  with  this  country,  and  even  enabled 
them  many  years  later  to  extort  an  indemnity  of  a  million  sterling 
from  France.  The  interests  of  the  neutral  States  being  thus 
destroyed,  either  by  the  all-devouring  influence  of  the  French 
Empire  on  land,  or  by  the  rigorous  application  of  British 
maritime  law  by  sea,  a  system  of  belligerent  restrictions  sprang 
up  far  exceeding  in  severity  all  that  the  world  had  ever  before 
endured.  Indeed,  the  result,  if  not  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Napoleon’s  continental  system,  of  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and  of  the  British  orders  in  Council,  was  the  extinction  of  all 
neutral  trade ;  until  we  were  led  to  strain  the  law  of  nations  to 
a  paper  blockade,  and  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  rules  laid  down 
on  both  sides  by  the  confiscation  of  ships  and  cargoes  being 
neutral  property. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  time  to  revert  to  the 
elaborate  discussions  and  the  passionate  controversies  excited 
by  these  topics  during  that  memorable  conflict,  and  we  shall 
only  allude  to  them  on  the  present  occasion  to  show  how 
widely  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  hostilities  differ 
from  the  rigorous,  and  we  may  even  say  unscrupulous,  policy 
pursued  by  all  the  belligerents  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
European  struggle.  The  great  authority,  the  penetrating 
sagacity,  and  the  inimitable  style  of  Lord  Stowell,  who  filled 
the  chair  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  have  served  to  vindicate  the  system  of 
law  which  he  administered,  and  even  to  palliate  acts  of  severity 
which  a  judge  of  inferior  reputation  might  have  hesitated  to 
enforce.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  international  courts  would 
fail  to  perform  its  high  duties  in  regulating  upon  legal  principles 
the  differences  of  empires,  if  it  were  not  so  guided  and  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  progressive  age,  and  to  apply  to 
these  delicate  questions  the  more  humane  and  temperate  maxims 
which  have  happily  prevailed  in  every  other  branch  of  public 
affairs.  The  judicial  duties  of  the  high  legal  officers  whose 
province  it  is  to  determine  these  questions  in  the  maritime 
courts,  are  of  a  most  peculiar  character.  They  are  not  bound 
by  written  laws,  except  in  as  far  as  they  must  carry  into  effect 
special  acts  of  State ;  but  the  authority  they  invoke  rests  on  the 
best  writers  of  a  science  in  which  much  is  still  disputed  and 
ill-defined.  The  law  of  nations,  as  administered  by  the  Judges 
of  Prize  in  any  particular  State,  means  the  law  of  nations  as 
interpreted  by  that  State,  in  conformity  with  the  meaning  and 
precedents  most  respected  by  that  nation:  but  there  is  no 
supreme  authority  to  give  uniformity  to  these  decisions,  to 
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settle  disputed  points,  or  to  give  a  universal  sanction  to  their 
decrees.  Beyond  them  lies  nothing  but  the  sense  of  justice 
and  the  science  of  law  prevalent  among  Christian  nations,  and 
their  sentences  can  only  be  reversed  by  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind  and  of  posterity.  To  that  opinion  Lord  Stowell  more 
than  once  eloquently  appealed,  and  the  veneration  in  which  his 
name  is  still  held  in  both  hemispheres,  is  the  best  proof  that  he 
administered  the  system  of  law  which  he  found  established  in 
this  country  with  an  uprightness  and  a  wisdom  which  have  not 
been  surpassed.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  in  le¬ 
galising  acts  of  violence,  which' nothing  but  the  state  of  war 
can  justify,  must  be  limited  by  the  political  necessity  of  the 
case ;  for,  as  Count  Portalis  observed,  in  opening  the  Conseil 
des  Prises,  ‘  it  is  their  province  to  do  in  peace  as  much  good 
‘  as  they  can,  and  in  war  as  little  harm.’ 

In  former  times  commerce  was  regarded  as  a  species  of 
unilateral  contract,  in  which  all  the  benefit  was  on  the  side  of 
the  seller  and  the  disadvantage  on  that  of  the  purchaser, 
insomuch  that  the  net  profits  of  commercial  exchange  were 
computed  upon  what  was  termed  the  balance  of  trade.  Ap¬ 
plying  the  same  fallacy  to  a  state  of  war,  the  whole  power 
of  the  country  was  exercised  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
selling  his  commodities,  by  pursuing  and  confiscating  his  pro¬ 
perty  under  every  form,  and  even  under  the  neutral  flag. 
But  the  fact  was  less  clearly  perceived  at  that  period  than 
it  would  be  now  that  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  intercourse 
of  the  enemy  with  this  country  is  commensurate  to  the  loss 
accruing  to  the  interests  we  might  ourselves  have  engaged  in 
his  trade.  The  means  of  exchange  were  denied  us,  —  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  was  stopped,  —  in  striking  the  producers  of 
these  articles  abroad,  we  afflicted  the  consumer  at  home, — 
the  cost  of  war  was  enormously  enhanced  by  the  increased 
prices  to  be  paid  for  every  article  of  consumption  which  fell 
under  these  restrictions,  and  when  these  articles  consisted  of  raw 
material,  the  want  of  them  might  paralyse  the  industry  of  the 
country.  The  first  question  then  to  be  determined  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  is,  whether  we  do  most  injury  to  the  enemy  or 
to  ourselves,  and  whether  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
pressure  we  may  put  upon  him  are  greater  than  the  evils  and 
inconveniences  by  which  they  are  purchased.  The  laws  of  war, 
as  applied  to  trade,  amount  to  absolute  and  universal  prohibition 
in  all  that  concerns  the  enemy  or  his  goods,  if  these  laws  are 
applied  in  all  their  rlguur.  All  contracts  with  the  enemy  or 
his  subjects  are  void ;  all  commercial  intercourse  is  not  only 
suspended,  but  illegal;  the  enemy’s  goods  may  be  seized  and 
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confiscated  under  all  circumstanees  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world  except  on  neutral  territory.  It  has  been  laid  down  by 
some  of  our  greatest  lawyers  that  trade  with  the  enemy  is  a 
misdemeanour;  and  the  right  of  blockade  excludes  even  neutrals 
from  maritime  commerce  with  the  enemy’s  ports. 

‘  In  my  opinion,’  said  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  judgment 
in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  where  he  reviewed  the  authorities  on 
this  subject,  ‘there  exists  a  general  rule  in  the  maritime  juris- 
‘  prudence  of  this  country,  by  which  all  trading  with  the  public 
‘  enemy,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Sovereign,  is  inter- 
‘  dieted.  It  is  not  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  maritime  law  of 
‘  this  country  ;  it  is  laid  down  by  Bynkerschoeck  as  an  universal 
‘  principle  of  law,  —  Ex  naturd  belli  commercia  inter  hostes  ces~ 

‘  sure  non  est  dubitandum.  Valin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law 
‘  of  F ranee,  whether  the  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on 
‘  in  national  or  in  neutral  vessels.  It  appears  from  the  case  of 
‘  the  Fortuna  to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain ;  and  it  may,  I 
‘  think,  without  rashness  be  affirmed  to  have  been  a  general 
‘  principle  of  law  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.’  This  rule 
has  been  enforced  even  where  strong  claims,  not  merely  of  con¬ 
venience,  but  almost  of  necessity,  excused  it  on  behalf  of  the 
individual ;  it  has  been  enforced  where  cargoes  have  been  laden 
before  the  war,  but  where  parties  have  not  used  all  possible 
diligence  to  countermand  the  voyage  after  the  first  notice  of 
hostilities;  and  it  has  even  been  enforced  not  only  against  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  but  against  its  allies  in  the  war,  on  the 
ground  that  allies  have  a  right  to  apply  a  rule  of  such  strong 
and  universal  application  to  each  other’s  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  Potts  v.  Bell  (8  Term  Reports),  the  whole 
question  was  fully  argued  before  Lord  Kenyon ;  and  it  was 
contended  by  counsel,  that  trading  through  the  medium  of  a 
neutral  might  not  be  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  thus  pro¬ 
cured  are  necessary  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
supply  us  with  the  resources  of  war.  Indeed,  as  it  would  have 
been  legal  to  purchase  such  a  commodity  from  a  neutral  Power 
without  any  consideration  of  the  country  from  whence  the 
neutral  originally  obtained  it,  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to 
the  subjects  of  this  country  to  import  the  commodity  directly 
in  a  neutral  bottom  from  the  country  of  its  growth.  But  these 
arguments  did  not  prevail.  Sir  John  Nicholl  (then  King’s 
Advocate)  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  and  asserted  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Courts  and  the 
books,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  war  for  arms  and  a  peace 
for  commerce ;  and  that  it  is  criminal  in  a  subject  to  aid  and 
comfort  the  enemy,  especially  by  trade,  which  furnishes  the 
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very  sinews  of  war  to  the  hostile  Government.  The  Court 
concurred  in  this  view,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  established 
law  of  this  country  in  its  civil  and  maritime  Courts,  that  all 
trade  of  a  British  subject  with  an  enemy  is  illegal,  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  express  licence  of  the  Crown. 

Starting,  then,  from  this  absolute  prohibition  of  trade  with 
the  enemy,  when  not  authorised  by  a  special  act  of  the  Crown, 
it  devolves  upon  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown  to 
limit  the  application  of  this  principle ;  and  it  is  their  duty 
strictly  to  confine  it  within  such  limits  as  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  public  service  and  conducive  to  the  national 
interests,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  15th 
April,  1854. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  in  the  oflScial  publication 
before  us,  the  series  of  measures  taken  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  Proclamation  of  Her 
Majesty,  issued  as  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  military  and 
naval  stores,  and  especially  of  machinery  adapted  to,  or  capable 
of  being  adapted  to,  the  purposes  of  marine  engines.  This 
proclamation  was  put  forth  several  weeks  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  purely  municipal  authority,  under  the  powers  given 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1853,  and 
is  not  a  measure  resting  upon  belligerent  rights.  This  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  the  orders  subsequently  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  relation  to  it,  do  not  affect  the  subject  of  contraband 
of  war,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  except  that  some  of 
the  objects  specified  in  it  are  prohibited  articles,  both  by  this 
municipal  enactment  and  by  the  general  maritime  law.  The 
object  of  the  Government  in  putting  in  force  this  prohibition 
was  to  check  the  export  of  warlike  stores  and  of  marine  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  was  notoriously  going  on  for  the  use  of  the 
Russian  Government.  Several  of  the  large  English  and  Scotch 
engineering  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
were  known  to  be  finishing  large  contracts,  on  which  con¬ 
siderable  payments  had  already  been  made.  The  Treasury  took 
care  that  no  unnecessary  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  these  articles,  but  the  export  to 
Russia  was  stopped,  bonds  were  taken  that  the  prohibited 
articles,  when  allowed  to  be  exported  at  all,  should  be  landed 
and  entered  at  an  innocent  port  of  destination ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  measures  the  Government  was  enabled,  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  to  seize  several  engines  destined  for  the 
Russian  Government.  The  British  makers  are  understood  to 
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have  behaved  with  great  openness  and  propriety,  and  their 
work  has  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  our  own  Admiralty 
for  the  use  of  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  frigates,  which  are,  we  ai’e 
told,  to  bear  the  appropriate  names  of  the  ‘  Cossack  ’  and  the 
‘  Tartar.’ 

It  was  never  intended,  however,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  and  stated  by  many  persons,  and  amongst  others  by  the 
authors  of  the  ‘Manual  of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Warfare  ’ 
(p.  258.),  that  this  prohibition  should  be  construed  into  a  fresh 
declaration  of  contraband  of  war.  It  rests  with  the  courts  of 
maritime  jurisdiction  to  determine  that  question ;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  that,  as  steam  machinery  has  become  an  important  element 
of  navigation  and  maritime  warfare  since  the  last  war,  the  parts 
or  materials  of  this  machinery,  when  transported  to  an  enemy’s 
port,  or  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  will  be  as  liable  to  condem¬ 
nation  as  Siiil-cloth,  cordage,  or  spars  have  been  in  former  Avars, 
when  not  excluded  by  treaty  with  neutrals.  The  most  critical 
test  of  contraband  of  war  is  the  destination  and  probable  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  article.  We  have  treaties  with  Sweden,  and  one 
with  Holland  of  a  very  early  date,  determining  Avhat  is  to  be 
considered  contraband  under  the  flag  of  those  countries.  Other 
States  may  extend  or  restrict  those  articles,  for  there  is  no 
general  or  paramount  law  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  continually 
been  made  a  topic  of  negotiation  with  neutrals. 

The  power  of  the  CroAvn  to  declare  articles  to  be  contraband 
of  war  with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  Avar,  has  been  asserted  by  high  legal  authority. 
Lord  Erskine  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  Orders  in  Council 
(8th  March,  1808),  that,  ‘  the  King,  having  by  his  prerogative  the 
‘  poAver  to  promulgate  who  are  his  enemies,  is  bound  to  watcli  over 
‘  the  safety  of  the  State  ;  he  may  therefore  make  new  declarations 
*  of  contraband,  when  articles  come  into  use  as  implements  of 
‘  Avar  Avhich  before  were  innocent ;  this  is  not  the  exercise  of 
‘  discretion  over  contraband,  and  it  is  the  usus  hellici,  which, 
‘  shifting  from  time  to  time,  make  the  laAV  shift  with  them.’ 
Steam  machinery  and  the  articles  connected  with  it  fall  natu¬ 
rally  into  the  new  category  of  articles  of  contraband. 

A  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  coals,  which  are 
destined  to  play  so  essential  a  part  in  modern  warfare,  are  to  be 
held  to  be  contraband ;  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  our 
OAvn  cruisers  to  be  able  to  take  in  coal  at  neutral  ports,  which 
they  Avould  not  be  able  to  do  if  coal  Avas  universally  regarded  as 
a  prohibited  article,  that  Ave  should  probably  lose  more  than  Ave 
can  gain  by  contending  for  the  proliibition.  Coals,  hoAvever, 
have  been  stopped  on  their  way  to  an  enemy’s  port  in  the  Black 
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Sea,  though  it  appears,  from  au  answer  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  coals  will  be  regarded 
by  our  cruisers  as  one  of  the  articles  ancipitis  usus,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  contraband,  but  liable  to  detention  under  circumstances 
that  warrant  suspicion  of  their  being  applied  to  the  military 
or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy. 

The  original  proclamation  of  the  18th  of  February  contained 
a  general  prohibition  of  the  export  of  the  articles  specified, 
which  was,  as  we  have  observed,  relaxed  prior  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  by  a  Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  29th  of  March,  when  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  resumed  their  ancient  and  traditional  jurisdiction 
over  those  questions  which  concern  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  emanate  from  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  their  Lord- 
ships  confined  the  application  of  the  Order  to  exports  of  the 
prohibited  articles  to  Europe  and  part  of  Asia;  and,  by  a 
further  modification,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  April,  they 
reduced  the  prohibited  articles  to  three  classes  only,  viz.  — 

Gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and  brimstone. 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

^larinc  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  component  parts 
thereof. 

The  export  of  these  articles  was  prohibited  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  north  of  Dunkirk  and  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  east 
of  Malta,  without  a  special  permit  of  the  Privy  Council ;  to  all 
other  places  the  export  goes  on  with  the  sole  restriction  of  a 
bond.  The  importance  of  stopping  the  conveyance  to  Russia 
of  articles  of  machinery,  in  which  that  country  and  its  navy  are 
singularly  deficient,  may  justify  this  prohibition  for  a  time.  But 
the  facilities  the  Russians  may  have  for  obtaining  similar  articles 
from  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  if  any  of  their  ports  were 
open,  must  greatly  impair  the  effect  of  such  a  restriction ;  and 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes,  it  is  upon  the 
vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  blockade  that  the  Allied  Powers 
must  chiefly  look  for  success.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
that  the  order  for  the  exportation  of  the  prohibited  articles  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe  which  are  granted  by  the  Privy 
Council  arc  merely  permits  to  authorise  the  British  customs 
officers  to  allow  these  articles  to  be  shipped.  These  orders 
do  not  operate  as  a  licence  for  the  transjwrt  of  contraband  at 
sea,  and  are  unconnected  with  the  control  which  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  cruisers  over  vessels  laden  with  prohibited  articles. 
The  trade  in  contraband  of  war  is  free  to  all  vessels  under  a 
neutral  or  friendly  flag  as  long  as  they  are  not  obnoxious  to 
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the  suspicion  of  carrying  prohibited  articles  to  an  enemy’s  port 
or  indirectly’  to  the  enemy’s  use.  But  where  such  a  suspicion 
exists,  no  vessels,  whether  of  our  own  or  any  neutral  flag,  can 
receive  protection ;  all  are  liable  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  can  alone  decide  on  their  guilt. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  important  documents  in  the 
official  collection  Injfore  us.  On  the  28th  ^larch,  the  day  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  made  the 
following  declaration,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette  of  that 
evening,  and  appeared  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  Moniteur :  — 

*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  an 
ally,  is  desirous  of  rendering  the  w'ar  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to 
the  Powers  with  whom  she  remains  at  peace. 

‘  To  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  from  all  unnecessary  ob¬ 
struction,  her  Majesty  is  willing,  for  the  present,  to  waive  a  part  of 
the  belligerent  riglits  appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations. 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  her  Majesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
right  of  seizing  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing 
neutrals  from  bearing  the  enemy’s  despatches ;  and  she  must  maintain 
the  riglit  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any 
effective  blockade  which  may  be  establislied  with  an  adequate  force 
against  the  enemy’s  forts,  harbours,  or  coasts. 

‘  But  her  Majesty  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  pro¬ 
perty  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war. 

‘  It  is  not  her  Majesty’s  intention  to  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board 
enemy’s  ships ;  and  Her  Majesty  further  declares,  that  being  anxious 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its 
operations  to  the  regularly  organised  forces  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
her  present  intention  to  issue  Letters  of  Marque  for  the  commission¬ 
ing  of  privateers. 

‘  Westminster,  March  28.  1854.* 

Some  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  form  of  this 
document,  w-hich  is  that  of  a  State  Paper  or  Notification,  rather 
than  a  specific  Order  of  the  Crown  binding  on  the  Courts.  It 
expressed,  however,  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty,  and  an  Order 
in  Council,  passed  in  the  usual  form  on  the  15th  April,  gave  to 
these  intentions  a  more  precise  form  and  binding  authority  ;  and 
the  Declaration  now  claims  our  notice  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portjmt  and  extensive  concessions  yet  made  to  the  liberal 
opinions  and  growing  interests  of  this  age. 

It  limits  in  fact  the  belligerent  rights  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Crown  at  present  in  this  war,  in  as  far  as  they  concern  neutrals, 
to  two  points : — 
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1.  The  seizure  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  including 
desimtches,  or  persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  enemy ; 

2.  The  maintenance  of  an  effective  blockade  established 
by  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy’s  forts,  har¬ 
bours,  and  coasts. 

The  first  of  these  rights  of  course  implies  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war  or  despatches,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  warrant  reasonable  suspicion  after  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  vessel  has  been  ascertained  from  her  papers. 

The  second  of  these  rights  implies  the  condemnation  of  neu¬ 
tral  ships  for  the  offence  of  breaking  blockade,  after  it  has  been 
duly  notified  and  effectively  established. 

Having  laid  down  these  positive  rights,  the  belligerent  Powers 
expressly  announce  that  they  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemies’  property  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contra¬ 
band  of  war ;  and  that  they  will  not  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board 
enemies’  ships.  In  other  words  the  British  Government  con¬ 
sents  to  act  upon  this  occasion  on  the  principle,  that  ‘  the 
‘  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy’s  merchandise,’  or  that  ‘  free 
‘bottoms  make  free  goods:’  whilst  the  French  Government 
consents  to  abandon  the  converse  proposition,  not  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  but  constantly  maintained  by  France  in 
former  wars,  that  ‘  the  enemy’s  flag  condemns  neutral  goods.’  So 
that  on  both  sides,  and  under  both  the  opposite  systems  of 
Maritime  Law  which  have  for  centuries  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
juridical  argument  and  of  naval  warfare,  a  concession  has  been 
made  favourable  to  the  claims  of  neutrals  and  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  trade.  And  this  concession  has  been  made  by  the  two 
greatest  Maritime  Powers  of  the  world,  at  a  moment  when  their 
union  rendered  them  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  seas  —  com¬ 
pelled  to  no  surrender  of  their  principles,  but  ready  of  their  own 
free  will  to  take  those  measures  which  they  conceive  to  be  most 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  humanity. 

These  great  concessions,  however,  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
series  of  changes  to  which  we  are  adverting.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  one  of  the  questions  most  keenly  disputed 
during  the  last  century,  was  the  right  of  belligerents  to  stop 
neutrals  in  transitu,  when  on  the  coasting  or  colonial  trade, 
under  what  was  termed  the  ‘rule  of  1756,’  which  held  that 
neutrals  were  not  to  claim  or  exercise  in  war  any  rights  they 
did  not  possess  in  peace,  inasmuch  as  they  obtained  such  rights 
for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy  rather  than  for  their  own.  This 
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belligerent  interference  is,  however,  tacitly  abandoned,  and  the 
first  proposition  of  the  Empress  Catherine’s  Declaration  thereby 
admitted.  It  was,  however,  contended  by  Lord  Grenville  in 
1801,  that  the  Third  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  Russia  of  that 
year  had  already  opened  the  coasting  trade  to  neutrals,  and  this 
restriction  has  more  than  once  been  abandoned  and  reasserted. 
In  the  case  of  Russia,  as  she  has  no  colonies,  the  rule  of  1756  is 
inapplicable  :  and,  indeed,  since  the  colonial  trade  of  England  and 
Spain  has  become  free,  the  theory  on  which  that  restriction  was 
based,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  needless  to  revert  to  the  other 
points  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780, — 
such  as  the  actual  eifective  character  of  blockades,  making  it 
dangerous  to  enter  the  blockaded  port, — which  was  already 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  and  the  vexed  question 
of  convoys  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  contest  with  a  Power 
from  whose  cruisers  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  course  of 
events  has  now  brought  us  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  principles 
ever  advanced  by  Catherine  II.  or  the  Baltic  Confederacy,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  a  war  with  Russia  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
change  in  our  maritime  policy,  on  the  very  topics  on  which  we 
have  twice  been  warmly  opjwsed  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  time,  and  inconvenient  in  this 
place,  to  renew,  or  even  to  trace,  the  protracted  controversies 
to  which  these  questions  have  given  rise ;  for,  after  all,  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  belligerents  towards  neutrals  during  war  can 
never  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  proposition  of  eternal  justice,  or  a 
rule  of  positive  law. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  embark  in  a  discussion  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  these  belligerent  rights  upon  the 
abstract  ground  of  natural  justice  and  equity  ;  and  we  are  not 
tempted  by  the  elaborate  ti’eatise  of  M.  de  Hautefeuille  to  quit 
the  beaten  track  of  legal  tradition  and  political  expediency,  by 
which,  after  all,  these  questions  must  be  decided.  Disposed  as 
we  undoubtedly  are  to  limit  the  application  of  belligerent  rights 
to  strict  necessity,  and  to  recognise  the  claims  of  neutrals,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  up  pretensions  founded  only  on  preconceived 
notions  of  public  equity,  against  the  precise  obligations  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  maritime  courts.  Writers  like  M.  de  Hautefeuille  and 
M.  Ortolan  (who,  however,  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  an  oflScer  of 
marine)  do  not  advance  their  cause  by  shifting  it  from  the 
groundwork  of  positive  law  ;  and,  indeed,  the  former  of  these 
writers  appears  to  us  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  argument  as 
far  as  it  is  based  on  legal  authority,  by  the  admission,  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  Ilubner,  ‘  all  the  jurists  who  have  defended  the 
‘  ri{rht8  of  neutral  nations  belong  to  the  19th  century.’  (^Haute- 
feuille,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.) 

The  question  has,  in  fact,  been  variously  dealt  with  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  according  to  the  relative  power  and  interests 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  or  of  the  same  States  being  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions.  The  rules 
of  international  law  are  those  originally  Incorporated  in  the  Con- 
soluto  del  Mar  ;  but  these  rules  have  been  subjected  to  excep¬ 
tions  by  treaty  as  often  as  governments  conceived  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  restrict  their  application,  which  was  practically  the 
case  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  navigation 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  This  relaxation,  however,  was 
a  matter  of  expediency  in  each  case.  Thus,  just  after  the  British 
Government,  in  1655,  had  acceded  to  the  terms  favourable  to 
neutrals  in  its  treaty  with  Portugal,  the  same  point  was  raised 
by  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  London  ;  but  to  this  Lord 
Commissioner  Whitelocke  replied,  ‘  We  were  against  that 
‘  proposition,  that  a  free  ship  should  make  free  goods,  which 
*  the  Secretary  said  would  increase  their  (the  Swedish  ships) 
‘  exceedingly ;  and  other  nations  would  sell  or  build  their  ships 
‘  to  colour  the  carrying  of  contraband  goods  to  our  enemies.’  * 
In  point  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  establish  a 
general  projwsition  in  the  law  of  nations,  except  by  special 
agreement ;  because  there  is  no  universal  binding  sanction  to 
enforce  respect  and  obedience  to  such  laws  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
accede  to  Dr.  Phillimore’s  pro|>osltion  in  his  very  learned  and 
eloquent  commentaries,  that  the  law  derived  from  the  consent 
of  nations  is  practically  subordinate  to  the  law  derived  from 
God;  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  God  are  essentially  immutable, 
and  the  law  of  nations  has  been  frequently  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  interests  of  society. 

The  only  restraint  which  can  be  applied  to  the  abuse  of 
superior  maritime  pow’er,  is  the  dread  of  ulterior  consequences 
and  the  dread  of  public  opinion ;  but  both  these  restraints 
have  not  unfrequently  been  broken  through  and  defied  by 
powerful  States  pursuing  important  national  objects.  The  true 
principle  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  this  part  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  is  a  more  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others,  aided  by  a  more  enlightened  iwjrception  of  our  own 
national  interests ;  and  we  trust  we  may  arrive  at  a  time  when 
it  will  be  acknowledged  and  received  as  a  maxim  of  state  that 
the  interest  of  the  country  is  best  secured,  not  by  applying  the 


*  Whitelocke’s  Jlemorials,  p.  639. 
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rights  of  war  in  all  their  rigour  to  our  own  subjects  and  to 
neutrals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  circumscribing  those  rights 
within  the  narrowest  limits  which  are  consistent  with  the  effec¬ 
tive  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

If  we  are  to  look  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  sources  of  our 
maritime  law,  and  to  invest  the  traditions  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
with  the  veneration  due  to  antiquity,  the  Consolato  del  Mar 
unquestionably  supports  the  jurisprudence  of  the  British 
^laritime  Courts  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  has  been  shown  by 
j\I.  Pardessus  that  this  compilation  of  the  earliest  recorded 
usages  and  laws  of  the  sea,  was  drawn  up  at  Barcelona  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  bastard  Latin,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  language  spoken  to  this  day  in  Catalonia. 
The  same  principles  were  recognised  by  all  the  Maritime 
Republics  which  flourished  in  that  and  the  preceding  century 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  principles  may  be 
reduced  to  two  leading  propositions. 

1.  Goods  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  laden  on  a  friendly 
or  neutral  ship,  are  liable  to  capture,  and  may  be 
confiscated  as  prize  of  war. 

2.  Goods  belonging  to  a  friend,  laden  on  an  enemy’s 
vessel,  are  not  liable  to  confiscation. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  for  centuries  by  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  and  the 
decisions  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  They  have  been  constantly 
recognised  by  our  own  Courts ;  and  they  are  recorded  with 
equal  respect  by  the  American  jurists,  Wheaton,  Kent,  and 
Story,  who  rank  amongst  the  first  writers  on  International  Law 
of  the  last  half  century. 

But  whilst  we  confidently  assert  that  these  principles  are  the 
historical  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  maritime  capture,  we 
readily  admit  that  the  tendency  of  successive  ages  has  been  to 
modify  the  application  of  them.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that 
this  country  has  uniformly  been  opposed  to  all  relaxations  of 
these  rules,  and  has  invariably  enforced  them  with  the  power  of 
its  maritime  ascendancy.  It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  much 
repeated  by  continental  writers,  that  France  has  been  the  great 
champion  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  the  protectress  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  We  undertake 
to  show  that  both  these  opinions  are  unfounded.  With  re¬ 
ference  to  the  former  proposition,  it  is  not  true  that  the  recog¬ 
nition  by  this  country  of  the  doctrine  that  ‘  free  ships  make 
‘  free  good.«,’  is  an  unprecedented  novelty ;  it  is  equally  untrue 
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that  France  originated  that  principle.  With  reference  to  the 
second  proposition  that  goods  belonging  to  a  neutral  are  not 
condemned  on  board  an  enemy’s  vessel,  this  country  has  generally 
held  the  doctrine  most  favourable  to  the  neutral  owner,  and 
France  has  almost  invariably  maintained  the  opposite  and  more 
severe  doctrine. 

The  earliest  treaty  by  which  England  recognised  a  departure 
from  the  usage  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  the  neutral  flag  does 
not  cover  enemies’  property,  was  that  concluded  in  1654, 
between  the  Crown  of  Portugal  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  treaty  was  held  by  Lord  Stowell  to  be 
still  in  force  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  war,  and  he  gave  the 
bcneflt  of  it  to  Portuguese  ships  carrying  enemy’s  goods  by 
virtue  of  the  XXIII.  Article,  which  runs  in  the  following 
terms : — 

*  That  all  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  said  republic  or  king, 

*  or  of  their  people  or  subjects,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  the 
‘  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be  made  prize  together  with  the 

*  ships,  <and  confiscated  to  the  public ;  but  all  the  goods  and 
‘  merchandise  of  the  enemies  of  either  on  board  the  ships  of 

*  either,  or  their  people  or  subjects,  shall  remain  untouched.’ 

The  principal  writers  on  international  law,  and  especially 
Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  have  stated 
that  the  first  treaty  on  this  subject  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  is  that  signed  at  Madrid  in  1667,  and  that,  although 
this  treaty  provided  that  neutral  and  friendly  property  is  liable 
to  confiscation  on  enemy’s  ships,  it  does  not  establish  the  con¬ 
verse  proposition,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  But  all 
these  writers  have  overlooked  a  previous  treaty  of  1665,  which 
is  given  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  Abreu’s  ’  Spanish  Collection,  and 
quoted  in  Hauterive’s  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  This  treaty 
contains  the  following  articles :  — 

(29.)  ‘  It  is  expressly  agreed,  that  any  thing  which  shall  be 
‘  shipped  by  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  dominions 

*  of  one  of  the  two  Sovereigns  on  ships  belonging  to  the 
‘  enemy  of  the  other  (although  the  same  be  not  mer- 

*  chandise  of  contraband)  shall  be  confiscated,  together 

*  with  all  the  goods  found  on  such  ship  without  exception. 

(30.)  ‘  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  goods  found  on  board 

*  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  two 
‘  Sovereigns,  shall  be  free  oeciprocally,  although  a  part  or 

*  the  whole  of  the  cargo  be  the  property  of  an  enemy  of 
‘  the  allied  Powers,  except  only  merchandise  of  con- 

*  traband.’ 
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The  same  principle  was  established  by  the  Commercial  Treaty 
between  France  and  England,  signed  at  St.  Germains  in  1677. 
The  Dutch,  who,  as  the  chief  carriers  of  Europe,  had  strongly 
contended  for  neutral  rights,  and  had  obtained  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine,  that  their  neutral  flag  should  cover  enemies’  pro¬ 
perty  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  1650,  insisted  on  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principle  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
negotiations  with  De  Witt.  The  commercial  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667,  provided : — 

*  Quod  id  omne  quod  a  subditls  S.  M.  alien!  navi  Domi- 

*  norum  Ordinum  pertinent!  illatum  erit,  etiamsi  ex  genere 

*  mercium  interdictarura  hand  fuerit,  fisco  applicatur  una  cum 

*  omnibus  et  singulis  illic  repertis.  Contra  vero  iterum  immune 

*  et  in  tuto  sit  id  omne  quod  navibus  ad  subditos  S.M.  pertinentibus 

*  invenietur,  quamvis  iis  imposita  aut  pars  eorum  ad  hostes 

*  Dominorum  Ordinum  pertinuerit.’ 

And  the  same  stipulation  was  repeated  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England  in  1674.  The  principle  was  maintained 
between  this  country  and  the  United  Provinces  until  1756, 
when  Great  Britain  refused  to  acknowledge  it  any  longer,  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  in  the  commercial  questions  of 
that  period.  The  concession  of  the  principle  to  the  Dutch  was 
the  more  important.  Inasmuch  as  they  were,  by  position  and  by 
trade,  the  most  considerable  of  the  maritime  states  whose 
neutrality  was  maintained  during  some  of  the  contests  of  that 
period. 

Whilst  this  was  the  policy  of  England,  in  her  relations  with 
her  nearest  allies  in  Portugal  and  in  Holland,  that  of  France 
was  diametrically  opposite.  Francis  L,  in  1543,  had  decreed, 
not  only  that  the  neutral  flag  did  not  eover  enemies’  goods,  but 
that  enemies’  goods  found  on  a  neutral  vessel  confiscated  the 
whole  cargo,  and  the  ship  itself.  This  edict  far  exceeded  in 
severity  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Consolato  del  Mar,  on 
which  it  was  built,  yet  it  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  France.  The  Dutch, 
indeed,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  French,  had  stoutly  com¬ 
bated  these  pretensions.  De  Witt  reported  in  1658,  that  he 
had  obtained  the  surrender  *de  cette  pretendue  loi  Fran9alse 
‘  que  la  robe  dtennemi  confisque  celle  d^ami,'  but  he  renounced  all 
hope  at  that  time  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  France  to  the  con¬ 
verse  proposition,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  It  was  not 
until  the  Peace  of  Nymeguen,  in  1678,  that  the  Dutch  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  Court  of  France  to  make  this  conces¬ 
sion  ;  hut,  in  fact,  it  was  not  made  in  sincerity,  or  adhered  to  as 
VOL.  c.  NO.  com.  p 
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the  rule  of  the  French  Council  of  Prize.  For  in  1681,  three 
years  later,  Louis  XIV.  promulgated  his  celebrated  Ordinance 
of  the  jMarine,  which  asserted  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Crown 
against  neutrals  in  the  most  violent  and  imperious  form.  The 
.VII.  Article  of  that  Ordinance  is  in  these  words :  — 

‘  Tons  navires  qui  se  trouveront  charges  d’effets  appartenants 
‘  a  nos  ennemis,  ct  les  marchandises  de  nos  sujcts  et  allies  qui 
‘  se  trouveront  dans  un  navirc  enuemi,  seront  pareillement  de 
‘  bonne  prise.’ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  a  more  succinct  form  the 
two  extreme  propositions  of  the  law  of  prize ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Law  of  Nations  has  never  sanctioned ‘the  universal 
confiscation  of  neutral  and  friendly  ships,  merely  because  they 
arc  found  carrying  enemies’  pro|)erty ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  confiscation  of  neutral  and  friendly  property  because  it  is 
found  on  enemies’  ships,  is  a  practice  which  the  Law  of  Nations, 
as  we  hold  it,  has  never  authorised.  In  the  former  of  these 
cixses,  the  oM  maritime  law  of  England  would  hold  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  not  the  ship  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ship,  but  not  the  property.  Louis  XIV.,  in 
both  cases,  pronounced  both  ship  and  cargo  good  prize.  Such 
was  the  Maritime  Law  of  France  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
In  July,  1704,  another  Iloyal  Ordinance  was  passed  which 
decreed  that  — 

‘  S’ll  se  trouvait  sur  des  vaisseaux  neutres  des  effets  appar- 
*  tenant  aux  ennemis  de  sa  Majeste,  les  vaisseaux  et  tout  le  charge- 
‘  ment  seront  de  bonne  prise.’ 

And  it  was  not  till  1744  that  this  extraordinary  edict  with  re¬ 
ference  to  neutral  ships  was  abrogated  by  an  ordinance,  which 
provided  that  enemies’  goods  should  still  be  liable  to  seizure 
under  the  flag  of  a  neutral,  but  that  the  neutral  ship  should  be 
restored. 

The  first  important  relaxation  of  this  law  was  that  introduced 
by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  with  England 
in  1713,  in  the  following  Article  :  — 

XVII.  *  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and  singular  the  subjects  of 
‘  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  most  Christian  King, 
‘  to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all  manner  of  security  and  liberty, 
‘  no  distinction  lielng  made  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  mcr- 
‘  chandises  laden  thereon,  from  any  port  to  the  places  of  those 
‘  who  are  now  or  shall  be  hereafter  at  enmity  with  the  Queen 
‘  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  most  Christian  King.  It  shall  llke- 
‘  wise  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  aforesaid,  to 
‘  sail  with  the  ships  and  merehandiscs  aforementioned,  and  to 
‘  trade  with  the  same  liberty  and  security  from  the  places,  ports. 
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*  and  havens  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  both,  or  of  either 
‘  party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  not 

*  only  directly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy  aforementioned  to 
‘  neutral  places,  but  also  from  one  ])lacc  l)elonging  to  an  enemy 

*  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they  be  under 
‘  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  prince,  or  under  several.  And  as 
‘  it  is  now  stipulated  concerning  ships  and  goods,  that  free  ships 
‘  shall  also  give  a  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every  thing  shall 
‘  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which  shall  be  found  on 
‘  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  con- 
‘  federates,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof, 

‘  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either  of  their  Majesties, 

*  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted.’ 

It  may  be  observed,  with  reference  to  stipulations  of  this 
nature,  that  they  have  commonly  b^en  introduced  into  treaties 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  when  they  can  be  of  no 
practical  effect,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  state  of  war  ; 
and  that  on  the  recurrence  of  war  they  have  as  frequently  been 
thrown  aside  or  forgotten.  This  remark  is  the  more  applicable 
to  such  agreements  between  England  and  France,  inasmuch  as 
those  States  have  been  too  often  engaged  as  direct  enemies  and 
principals  in  war  to  have  attended  much  to  their  reciprocal 
rights  of  neutrality,  or  to  the  terms  of  such  a  maritime  alliance 
as  we  now  happily  witness. 

But  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  1713,  neither  England 
nor  France  had  departed  from  the  general  law  of  prize.  The 
Seven  Years’  War  was  conducted  with  the  full  exercise  of  belli¬ 
gerent  rights,  by  sea  as  Avell  as  by  land,  and  the  question  of  the 
neutral  flag  was  aggravated  by  that  of  colonial  trade.  Indeed, 
as  late  as  1779,  when  a  French  plenipotentiary  was  sent  to 

*  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Mecklemburg,  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  provided,  that  enemies’  property  taken  under  the  Meck- 
Icmburg  flag  should  be  confiscated* ;  and  even  the  ordinance  of 

•  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  remark  by  M.  Koch  in  his  edition 
of  SchiiH’s  treaties  ;  but  although  this  provision  occurs  in  Art.  XV. 
of  the  Mecklemburg  treaty.  Article  XXL,  contains  a  material  de¬ 
parture  from  the  old  French  law  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

‘  Les  vaisseaux  Mecklembourgeois  sur  lesquels  il  se  trouvera  des 
‘  marchandises  appartenantes  aux  ennemis  de  S.  M.  ne  pourront  etre 
‘  retenus,  amends  ni  consignes,  non  plus  que  le  reste  de  leur  car- 
‘  gaison,  mais  seulement  les  marchandises  et  denrees  de  la  qualite 
‘  specifiee’  —  that  is,  contraband  of  war  and  enemies’  goods  —  ‘  seront 
‘  confisquees,  S.  M.  derogeant  it  cet  egard  a  tons  usages  et  ordon- 
‘  nances  contraires,  meme  a  cedes  des  annees  1536,  1584  et  1681,  gui 

portent  que  la  robe  ennemie  confisque  la  marchandise  et  le  vaisseau 
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Louis  XVI.  in  1778  ninintained  the  essential  principles  of  the 
ordinance  of  1681,  with  the  exception  of  a  mitigation  of  the 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  transport  of  contraband  of  war. 

Thus  far  we  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  doctrine  of 
‘  free  ships  make  free  goods,’  had  found  no  support  from 
France,  but  that  the  opposite  doctrine  had  been  applied  with 
rigour,  and  even  united  to  the  converse  proposition  that  the 
enemy’s  flag  condemns  neutral  goods.  But  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  revolution  in  maritime  law,  as 
in  many  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  world,  was  at  hand. 
The  United  States  of  America  had  declared  their  independence. 
France  was  intoxicated  by  the  prospect  of  their  success.  Frank¬ 
lin  was  American  minister  at  Versailles ;  and  on  the  6th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1778,  atreaty  was  signed  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  which  provided  (Art.  23.) 
that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  both  countries  should  be  at 
liberty  to  frequent  the  harbours  of  the  enemies  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  or  of  either  of  them,  and  to  trade  not  only 
directly  from  the  ports  of  such  enemy  to  a  neutral  port,  but 
also  from  one  enemy’s  port  to  another;  and  it  was  further 
stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  that  all 
goods  shall  be  considered  free  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  contracting  parties,  even  though  the  cargo,  or  part  thereof, 
should  belong  to  the  enemies  of  one  of  them.* 


‘  ami.’  This  curious  clause  proves  beyond  all  doubt  what  the  French 
law  had  been  to  that  time. 

*  The  American  statesmen  of  that  time,  however,  never  contended 
for  these  principles,  except  as  the  result  of  express  stipulations ;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  language  on  the  subject  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
In  1793,  when  that  eminent  man  was  Secretary’ of  State,  he  wrote 
to  M.  Genet,  French  minister  at  Washington,  in  these  terms: — 

‘  1  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  by  the  general  law  of 

*  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are 
‘  free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are 
‘  lawful  prize.  It  is  true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding 
‘  the  inconvenience  of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransacked, 

*  carried  into  port,  and  detained,  under  pretence  of  having  enemies’ 
‘  goods  aboard,  have  in  many  instances  introduced  by  their  special 
‘  treaties  another  principle  between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall 
<  make  enemy  go^,  and  friendly  bottoms  friendly  goods — a  prin- 

*  ciple  much  less  embarrassing  to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties 
'  in  point  of  gain  or  loss.  But  this  is  altogether  the  effect  of  par- 
'  ticular  treaty,  controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  principle 
‘  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between  such 

*  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it.’ 

If  these  pages  should  be  read  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  these 
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Whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  principles  of  mari¬ 
time  law  such  as  these,  they  were  hateful  to  George  III.  and  to 
his  ministers  and  his  people  as  the  basis  of  an  alliance  between 
the  American  colonies  and  the  Court  of  France;  and  they 
served  at  that  moment  only  to  add  virulence  to  the  hostilities  which 
were  raging.  Ere  long,  however,  the  Northern  States,  whose 
interests  were  more  concerned  in  the  defence  of  the  neutral 
trade  than  the  belligerents  themselves,  found  means  to  make 
their  claims  heard ;  and  a  formidable  combination  was  organised 
in  their  defence.  It  was  owing  to  an  accident  and  a  cabinet 
intrigue  that  Catherine  II.  placed  herself,  in  1780,  at  the  head 
of  that  league  which  was  termed  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the 
North  ;  for  the  Empress  had  at  first  expressed  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  her  intention  of  supporting  the  views  of  England  ;  and  the 
means  by  which  Count  Panin  turned  the  tables  on  Prince  Po¬ 
temkin  and  the  British  ambassador,  are  related  with  spirit  in 
the  memoirs  of  Goertz.  Catherine  had  been  provoked  by  the 
seizure  of  two  Russian  ships  by  Spain ;  and  her  minister  adroitly 
insinuated,  that,  in  defending  her  own  wrongs,  she  might  assume 
the  position  of  a  champion  of  neutral  rights  throughout  the  world. 

A  maritime  convention  was  concluded  on  the  9th  July,  1780, 
between  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  which  Catherine  had 
already  proclaimed  by  her  ordinance  of  the  19th  May  of  the  same 
year.  Strictly  prohibiting  trade  in  contraband  of  war,  these 
acts  and  treaties  peremptorily  asserted  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
carry  all  other  merchandise  whatsoever,  and  to  whomsoever  it 
might  belong,  even  to  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  in  neutral 
bottoms,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag.  These 
principles  were  afterwards  expressed  in  four  propositions ;  — 

I.  That  every  ship  may  sail  freely  from  port  to  port,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  States  at  war. 

II.  That  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  States  at  war 
are  free  in  neutral  ships,  with  the  exception  of  contra¬ 
band  of  war. 

III.  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port, 
this  denomination  is  only  given  to  a  port  where,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  Power  attacking  it  with  vessels 
sufficiently  near,  there  is  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

IV.  That  neutral  ships  are  not  to  be  stopped  without  just 


topics  are  warmly  and  not  always  correctly  discussed,  we  hope  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  will  give  due  weight  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
accurate  and  authoritative  statement. 
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f^rounds  and  evidence  ajjalnst  tliera,  and  tliat.  they  be 
judged  when  stopped  without  delay ;  ami,  if  acquitted, 
should  be  entitled  to  a  coiupletc  satisfaction. 

A  similar  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  signed  between 
Bussia  and  Sweden.  The  States  of  Holland  acceded  to  tho 
same  conventions  on  the  9th  September,  and  proudly  recalled 
the  fact  that  they  had  obtained  the  recognition  of  similar  prin¬ 
ciples  from  Spain  in  1650,  from  France  in  1739,  and  from 
Great  Britain  in  1674.  Prussia  followed  in  the  same  course  in 
May,  1781.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  acceded  to  the  league 
in  October,  1781 ;  and  Portugal  signed  a  treaty  with  Kussia  on 
the  same  basis  in  July,  1782.  The  Court  of  Versailles,  though, 
as  one  of  the  belligerents,  less  directly  Interested  in  the  neutral 
question,  declared  by  its  note  of  the  25th  April,  1781,  that  it 
accepted  these  principles  of  maritime  law;  and  Louis  XVI. 
rejoiced  in  the  widely  extended  application  of  these  views,  to 
which  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  age,  and  the  influence  of 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  in  Paris,  had  given  extreme 
popularity.  England  alone  resistetl,  but  she  was  drawing  to  the 
close  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  under  a  series  of  feeble  govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  no  condition  to  renew  hostilities  against  every 
maritime  Power  in  Europe.  She  acted  more  wisely,  and  joined 
the  great  conspiracy,  which  she  could  not  hope  to  dissolve.  The 
American  treaties  negotiated  by  Franklin  with  France,  Sweden, 
and  some  other  Powers,  contained  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  But  when,  in  1786,  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Paris  to  retrieve 
the  consequences  of  an  unfavourable  treaty  of  peace  by  an 
admirable  treaty  of  commerce,  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to 
consent  to  a  formal  recognition  of  the  great  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  the  neutral  flag,  which  was  accordingly  set  forth  at  length  in 
the  Twentieth  Article  of  Mr.  Eden’s  Treaty.  It  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  worthy  of  note,  and  which  has  not  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  been  pointed  out  by  any  writer  on  this  subject,  that  this 
Twentieth  Article  of  the  British  Treaty  of  1786  with  France 
is  identical  in  effect  and  almost  in  terms  with  the  Twenty-third 
Article  of  Franklin’s  Treaty  of  1778  with  France,  and  with  the 
Seventh  Article  of  Franklin’s  Treaty  of  1783  with  Sweden;  so 
that,  in  an  interval  of  eight  years,  the  Government  of  Mr.  Pitt 
adopted  the  principles  of  maritime  law,  and  even  the  phraseology 
of  those  stipulations  to  which  the  previous  ministers  of  George  III. 
and  this  country  had  been  moiially  opposed.  It  is  true  that 
none  of  these  conventional  arrangements  which  had  been  intended 
to  mitigate  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  survived  the  con- 
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vulsion  of  the  revolutionary  wars.  The  United  States  concluded' 
a  treaty  with  England  in  1794,  which  recognised  the  seizure  of 
enemies’  goods  under  the  neutral  flag.  The  French  Directory 
decreed  on  the  12  Nivose  an  V.  that  enemies’  property  found  in 
American  bottoms  were  good  prize,  and  by  another  ordinance 
of  the  29  Nivose  an  VI.  all  neutral  vessels  carrying  enemies’ 
goods  were  to  be  seized  and  condemned.  The  attempt  to  revive 
the  league  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  in  1800  was  dissipated  by 
the  first  attack  on  Copenhagen.  The  death  of  Paul,  and  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  war,  led  to  the  application  of  belligerent 
rights  in  their  fullest  extent,  unrestrained  by  treaty  or  by  law. 

These  facts  sufficiently  establish  the  proposition,  that  if  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  France,  during  the  present  hostilities,  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  those  acted  upon  during  the  last  war,  they  are  at  least 
not  without  precedent.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  that  the 
progress  of  more  liberal  principles  in  maritime  warfare  had  been 
steady  and  continuous  from  1660  down  to  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  when  that  fierce  revolutionary  contest,  which  over¬ 
turned  all  law  and  all  tradition  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe, 
threw  us  back  upon  practices  and  traditions  which  could  only  be 
justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  harsh  usages  of  much  earlier  times. 
Those  traditions  constitute,  in  fact,  no  binding  authority  upon 
ourselves.  The  circumstances  under  which  they  were  resorted 
to,  have  not  recurred,  and  are  not  likely  to  recur.  A  period  of 
forty  years  has  elapsed  since  these  questions  have  been  debated 
in  our  Courts  of  Law  and  our  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
Government  of  Queen  Victoria  sought  for  a  precedent  to  guide 
the  maritime  policy  of  the  country,  they  had  more  reason  to 
take  that  precedent  from  the  liberal  treaties  of  1654  and  1786 
than  from  retaliatory  measures  such  as  those  of  1807  and  1809. 
They  obtained,  moreover,  from  France,  a  distinct  renunciation 
of  the  old  French  doctrine  that  the  ‘  robe  d’ennemi  confisque 
*  marchandise  d’ami.’  The  less  severe  portion  of  both  systems 
has  been  retained ;  the  niore  severe  maxims  have  been  rejected ; 
so  that  neutrals  are  placed  to  the  full  in  as  favourable  a  position 
as  was  ever  claimed  for  them  by  the  confederacy  of  1780;  and 
though  the  Crown  still  a-^serts  the  existence  of  the  belligerent 
rights  it  formerly  enforced,  and  which  may  legally  be  exercised 
in  case  of  necessity,  they  are  for  the  present  waived  and  sus¬ 
pended. 

But  the  concessions  and  relaxations  of  belligerent  rights 
which  have  accompanied  the  late  declaration  of  war  do  not  stop 
here,  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  they  could  not  stop  at 
this  point.  Under  the  former  system  of  maritime  law  ad  minis- 
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tered  by  the  British  Courts  and  assisted  by  the  vigilance  and 
power  of  the  British  fleet,  all  commerce  in  the  property  of  the 
enemy  was  prohibited.  That  property  might  be  seized  under 
the  flag  of  the  neutral  vessel,  and  all  dealings  in  it,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  were  severely  interdicted  to  British  subjects. 
In  other  words,  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  as  difficult 
and  dangerous  as  possible,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  subject  the 
neutral  who  engaged  in  it  to  considerable  vexation,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  we  punished  by  confiscation  such  of  our  own 
subjects  or  ships  as  were  found  to  be  carrying  it  on. 

But  from  the  moment  that  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the 
enemy  is  recognised  and  the  transport  of  enemies’  property 
allowed  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag,  with  the  sole 
limitations  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war,  the  motive  for 
this  severity  of  prohibition  on  our  own  subjects  is  at  an  end. 
We  concede  to  the  neutral,  by  this  waiver  of  strict  belligerent 
lights,  permission  not  only  to  enter  the  enemy’s  ports,  not  being 
blockaded,  but  also  to  take  his  produce  and  property  on  board, 
and  to  bring  it  for  sale  to  this  or  any  other  country.  But  by 
the  law  of  England,  it  would  have  been  illegal  for  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  enemies’  property  even  in  a  neu¬ 
tral  port  without  the  licence  of  the  Crown.  All  trade,  direct  or 
indirect,  was  strictly  prohibited,  on  the  principle  of  universal 
law  we  have  already  quoted  from  Lord  Stowell.  Indeed,  the 
grand  disqualification  of  commercial  intercourse  still  remains  in 
force,  that,  by  the  law  of  almost  every  country,  the  character  of 
an  alien  enemy  carries  with  it  a  disability  to  sue,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  enforce  contracts  and  recover  debts  by  process  of  law 
— a  disqualification  which  can  only  be  removed,  we  apprehend, 
by  statute. 

If  this  prohibition  to  British  subjects  had  continued  in  force 
after  the  28th  of  March,  both  the  neutral  and  the  enemy  would 
have  found  themselves  in  a  better  position  for  all  the  purposes 
of  trade  than  our  own  merchants ;  for  the  neutral  could  alone 
have  carried  on  these  transactions,  and  the  enemy  would  have 
thrown  all  the  advantage  of  them  into  his  hands.  The  eflect  of 
the  declaration  of  the  28th  of  March  would  have  been  that, 
although  Russian  property,  engaged  in  direct  trade  with  this 
country  in  neutral  bottoms,  would  be  safe  from  English  cruisers, 
English  property,  engaged  in  direct  trade  with  Russia,  would 
be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  our  own  cruisers,  and, 
indeed,  by  French  and  Turkish  cruisers  ;  for  a  co-belligerent 
may  seize  the  property  of  his  ally  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
common  enemy,  because  such  trade  is  considered  a  violation  of 
their  duty  to  each  other.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  two  courses 
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were  open  to  the  Government ;  either  to  grant  licences  to  trade 
with  the  enemy,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  to 
promulgate  a  general  order  which  should,  to  a  great  degree, 
suspend  these  restrictions. 

The  system  of  licences  *  was  largely  practised  in  the  late  war, 
when  it  was  employed  on  both  sides,  by  the  English  and  French 
Governments,  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  effects  of  their 
own  prohibitive  edicts.  Licences  were  an  unavoidable  evil,  when 
every  species  of  commercial  restriction  was  enforced  with  excessive 
rigour,  but  they  unquestionably  gave  rise  to  the  most  pernicious 
abuses  and  frauds.  The  privilege  they  conferred  on  a  particular 
trader  was  continually  transferred  by  sale.  Whilst  M.  de  Bour- 
rienne  was  French  agent  at  Hamburgh,  his  office  was  notoriously 
a  mart  for  permits  to  evade  the  Continental  System,  and  even  in 
our  own  North  American  Colonies,  it  is  recorded  in  Stewart’s 
Reports,  that  *  Sidmouth’s  Licences  ’  sold  for  100  dollars, 
and  *  Foster’s  Licences’  for  10  dollars.  It  is  true,  the  inferior 
article  was  in  reality  quite  invalid  and  worthless.  Sometimes 
conditions  were  annexed  to  the  granting  of  licenses  which  were 
absurdly  evaded  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer: — thus  the 
French  Imperial  Government  required  that  every  ship  licensed 
to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  British  goods  should  export  an  equal  value 
of  French  goods.  The  outward  cargo  was  duly  taken  on  board, 
and  the  vessel  cleared,  but  as  no  French  goods  could  be  brought 
into  England  without  a  separate  licence  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  more  common  practice  was  to  throw  the  exported 
cargo  into  the  sea,  go  in  ballast  to  a  port  where  English  goods 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  charge  the  price  of  both  cargoes  on 
the  articles  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  French  consumer. 
Neutral  ships  sometimes  were  allowed  to  sail  under  double 
licences  from  both  belligerents,  in  order  to  effect  an  exchange 
in  commodities  essential  to  their  existence.  Thus,  in  1813, 
Great  Britain  required  com  on  any  terms  on  which  it  could  be 


*  The  authors  of  the  *  Manual  of  Maritime  Law  ’  have  fallen  into 
several  considerable  errors  on  this  subject,  which  we  have  not  space 
fully  to  examine  or  correct  {Manual,  ^c.  p.  372.).*  But  we  must 
observe  that  the  power  to  make  Orders  in  Council,  or  to  grant  licences 
for  the  liberty  of  trade,  is  not,  as  they  suppose,  derived  from  special 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  of  a  limited  nature,  but  is  an  undoubted  part 
of  the  Prerogative  in  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights 
that  appertain  to  the  Crown.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  has¬ 
tened  their  compilation  through  the  press  before  the  important 
modifications  introduced  upon  the  declaration  of  war  were  known  or 
understood.  Mr.  William  Loch’s  ‘  Practical  Guide,’  contains  a  more 
faithful  and  accurate  compendiiun  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
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procured;  and  France  permitted  corn  to  be  exchanged  for 
colonial  produce,  which  she  equally  wanted ;  but  these  transac¬ 
tions  were  privileged  s{)eculation3  of  a  very  precarious  and 
gambling  character,  in  which  the  consumer  paid  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  premium  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  licence  or  the  risk  of 
the  importer. 

The  theory  on  which  licences  to  trade  with  the  enemy  were 
granted  is  that  of  public  utility,  and  not  of  private  advantage  ; 
but  each  licence  creates  a  privilege  in  favour  of  the  grantee, 
who  can  command  a  monopoly  jirice  for  his  articles.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  licences  are  granted  without  discrimination,  they 
serve  to  set  at  nought  the  restriction  which  should  be  no  longer 
imposed.  Moreover  the  enormous  development  of  modern 
trade,  the  infinite  varieties  and  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  the 
ramifications  by  which  every  want  of  human  society  is  supplied, 
have  rendered  it  physically  impossible  to  act  otherwise  than  by 
general  rules  founded  on  public  principles.  On  these  grounds 
the  Allied  Governments  are  understood  to  have  come  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  grant  no  special  licences  at  all,  but  to  leave  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  trade  as  much  sis  possible  to  their  natural  course,  subject 
only  to  the  jxisitive  operations  of  war.  Of  these  the  most 
important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is,  of  course,  blockade, 
and  it  has  also  been  determined,  that  a  blockade,  once  being  esta¬ 
blished,  should  be  rigorously  maintained.  Indeed,  since  by  a 
blockade  the  belligerent  Powers  exercise  the  right  of  excluding 
all  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
sound  principle  and  natuml  justice,  if  these  Powers  gave  to 
their  own  subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of  their  allies,  a  permission 
to  break  that  chain  by  which  even  neutrals  are  excluded.  For  this 
purpose,  too,  no  licences  are  to  be  granted.  It  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  of  some  nicety  and  importance  to  determine  how 
far  our  cruisers  and  our  courts  will  allow  ships  to  come  out  of 
blockaded  ports  for  the  j)urpose  of  bringing  away  British  or 
neutral  property  purchased  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
According  to  the  course  of  trade  in  Russia,  very  large  advances 
are  habitually  made  by  British,  Dutch,  and  other  merchants,  to 
buy  up  Russian  produce,  which  is  thus  paid  for  before  it  is 
shipped  and  brought  down  to  the  sea[)orts  of  Archangel,  Riga, 
or  St.  Petersburg!!,  to  await  the  season  of  navigation.  There 
is  a  case  in  the  American  Courts  (  The  Rapid,  8  Cranch),  quoted 
in  Mr.  Wheaton’s  excellent  Treatise  on  International  Law, 
which  would  throw  great  doubt  on  the  right  of  our  own  subjects 
to  bring  away  their  property  from  the  enemy’s  dominions  after 
a  declaration  of  war.  But  our  own  courts  have  never  sanctioned 
so  extreme  a  doctrine.  Many  of  our  treaties  give  British  sub- 
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jects  an  express  term  for  the  removal  of  their  property ;  and 
according  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell,  ‘  A  neutral 
‘  vessel,  having  already  taken  on  board  a  cargo  before  the 

*  blockade  begins,  may  be  at  liberty  to  retire  with  it,  but  she  can 
‘  only  take  away  a  cargo  bond  fide  purchased  and  delivered 
‘  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.’  It  is  obvious 
that  a  contrary  rule  would  only  inflict  loss  on  our  own  mer¬ 
chants,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  removing  their  pro¬ 
perty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  must  be  drawn  to  prevent 
fraudulent  removals  of  property  through  a  blockade  subsequent 
to  the  notification  of  it.  On  this  point  Mr.  Loch  observes : — 

‘  Licences  to  enter  into  blockaded  ports  for  the  purposes  of  traffic, 
are,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  noxious  of  all  licences.  Weighing  all 
these  serious  objections  to  the  system,  the  Government  determined 
not  to  issue  any  licences  at  all,  not  even  for  the  limited  and  special 
purpose  of  enabling  parties  to  bring  away  British  goods  said  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  and  which  the  Order  of  the  29th  of 
March  would  not  efiectually  relieve. 

‘  The  reasons  which  induced  our  Government  not  to  yield  on  this 
point,  even  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  that  of  France,  were  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  would  sufficiently  cover  those  cargoes  purchased  and 
shipped  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  contracts  subsequently  entered  into,  and  which  affected  but 
a  very  limited  amount  of  property,  as  the  parties  had  entered  into 
them  knowingly,  and  with  the  palpable  design  of  speculating  on  the 
chance  of  large  profits,  it  was  not  held  that  they  were  entitled 
to  much  consideration.  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  British  property  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea, 
which  were  frozen  up  at  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  29th  March, 
further  leave  was  given,  by  another  order  in  Council,  dated  15th  April, 
to  Russian  vessels  to  come  out  of  those  ports,  to  any  port  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions,  and,  after  discharging  their  cargoes,  to  continue 
their  voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded.’ 

Since  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  concessions  made  to  neutrals 
had  already  relaxed  the  stringency  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  left 
a  door  open  to  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  manifold  abuses  and  injustice  of  the  licensing  system  de¬ 
terred  the  Allied  Governments  from  reviving  that  practice,  the 
only  course  which  remained  open  to  them  was  to  legalise  trade 
xcith  the  enemy.  The  order  in  Council  of  the  15th  April  accord¬ 
ingly  declared  that  ‘  all  vessels  under  a  neutral  or  friendly  flag, 

*  being  neutral  or  friendly  property,  should  be  permitted  to  im- 

*  port  into  any  port  or  place  in  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  all 
‘goods  and  merchandise  whatsoever,  to  whomsoever  the  same  may 
‘  belong,’  and  to  export  in  like  manner  to  any  port,  ‘not  blockaded, 
-‘any  cargo  or  goods  not  being  contraband  of  war  or  not  re- 
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*  qulring  a  special  permission.’  The  effect  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  order,  which  may  be  considered  the  Charter  of  Trade 
during  hostilities,  is  in  fact  to  do  away  with  all  inquiry  as  to 
the  origin  or  ownership  of  property  under  a  friendly  or  neutral 
flag,  by  legalising  the  import  and  the  export  trade.  It  there¬ 
fore  goes  far  beyond  any  of  the  former  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  neutral  trade,  which  were  made  chiefly  out  of  respect  to 
neutral  rights;  but  this  order  expressly  recognises,  and  so  far 
encourages,  trade  in  the  property  of  the  enemy  himself  under 
our  own  flag  as  well  as  under  that  of  neutrals.  ‘  All  goods  and 

‘  merchandise  whatsoever  to  whomsoever  the  same  may  belong,’  , 
are  words  including  Kussian  property,  which  may  be  shipped 
under  any  flag  but  the  Russian,  and  it  is  open  to  all  traders  to 
take  such  cargoes  on  board  in  any  port  not  being  blockaded. 
The  same  order  goes  on  to  declare,  ‘  that  all  the  subjects  of  Her 

*  Majesty,  and  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  any  neutral  or  friendly 

*  State  shall  and  may  during  and  notwithstanding  the  present 
‘  hostilities  with  Russia,  freely  trade  with  all  ports  and  places 
‘  not  being  in  a  state  of  blockade,’  with  the  sole  exception  that 
no  British  vessel  shall,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  enter 
or  communicate  with  an  enemy’s  port. 

This  important  measure  is  described  in  the  following  terms  by 
Mr.  Loch :  — 

*  The  effect  of  this  order  is,  therefore,  to  leave  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  neutrals,  and  even  the  indirect  trade  with  Russia,  in  the 
same  state  it  was  during  peace,  as  far  as  the  law  of  our  Courts  Mari¬ 
time  is  concerned,  and  the  doctrine  of  illegal  trading  with  the  enemy 
is  at  an  end.  The  restrictions  henceforth  to  be  imposed  are  solely 
those  arising  out  of  direct  naval  and  military  operations,  such  as 
blockade,  and  those  which  the  enemy  may  think  fit  to  lay  upon  British 
and  French  property.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  except  that  British 
ships  are  not  to  enter  Russian  ports,  which  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  not  do  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  property 
and  the  imprisonment  of  their  crews,  and  which  may  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  certain  grounds  of  policy  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  in  this  place,  the  trade  may  be  lawfully  carried  on  in  any 
manner  which  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our  merchants  can 
devise. 

‘  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  mercantile  classes  of 
the  present  generation,  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the 
state  of  war,  the  extent  of  the  change  which  is  thus  effected  in  their 
favour.  The  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  and  the  acuteness  of  our 
lawyers  were  incessantly  employed  in  all  former  contests  in  tracking 
out  the  faintest  scent  of  enemy’s  property  on  board  every  vessel  met  on 
the  seas.  The  character  of  enemy’s  property  was  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
fection,  and  reprobated  with  all  the  terms  ordinarily  reserved  for 
guilty  practices.  The  mercantile  ingenuity  of  the  country,  pressed. 
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by  the  increased  demand  and  exorbitant  prices  of  prohibited  articles, 
was  strained  to  evade  by  every  species  of  fraud  these  prohibitions,  and 
a  warfare  was  carried  on  within  our  own  Courts  of  Justice  between  the 
pitiless  exactions  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
those  of  trade. 

‘  From  many  of  these  perplexities  and  difficulties  the  order  in 
Council  of  the  15th  of  April,  1854,  will  for  the  present  relieve  us.’ 

The  only  advantage  therefore  which  the  neutral  retains  over 
the  national  flag  under  this  order  is  that  of  entering  Russian 
ports,  from  which  we  are  obviously  excluded ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  trade  with  the  enemy  is  still  as  free  to  British  subjects 
as  it  is  to  neutrals.  Should  Russia  exercise  her  belligerent 
rights,  it  is  clear  that  British  ships  could  never  enter  Russian 
ports  without  risk  of  capture,  and  they  would  further  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  desertion  of  seamen.  This  apparent  advantage 
to  neutrals  —  of  entering  Russian  ports  —  is  further  materially 
abated  by  the  fact,  that  the  allied  fleets  have  it  in  their  power 
to  close  every  port  of  Russia  by  blockade  when  they  are  not 
closed  by  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation  placed  by  this 
state  of  war  on  the  enemy  is  the  exclusion  of  his  own  flag  from 
navigation  and  the  condemnation  of  his  property  under  that 
flag.  In  other  respects  the  sovereign  power  which  declares  war 
has  given  a  general  licence  to  trade  notwithstanding  hostilities, 
and  so  far  suspended  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  Bynkershoeck  expresses  it,  pro  parte  helium,  pro 
parte  pax  inter  subditos  utriusqtie  principis  —  and  the  Allied 
Governments  have  set  the  example  of  that  experiment  which 
appeared  monstrous  and  unheard  of  to  the  elder  jurists, — namely, 
a  partial  commercial  peace  in  the  midst  of  a  political  war ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  recognise  freedom  of  trade  with  the  enemy 
during  war  without  recognising  and  protecting  his  private  rights 
of  property,  and  there  is  no  medium  between  the  absolute  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  property  wherever  found,  and  placing  the 
ships  and  goods  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  their  mercantile  relations 
with  the  enemy  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  those  of  the  neutral 
trader,  except  when  affected  by  positive  acts  of  war.  In  the 
language  of  the  law,  it  will  be  for  our  courts  to  decide  how  far 
this  Order  in  Council  extends  protection  to  the  property  and 
rights  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  considered  as  alien 
enemies ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  to  what  extent  the  re¬ 
lations  of  mankind  will  be  affected  by  so  novel  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  principle.  Neither  shall  we  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
would  be  practicable  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  countries 
less  liable  than  Russia  to  the  pressure  of  a  close  blockade,  for  in 
proportion  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  her  ports  can  be 
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hermetically  closed  by  our  cruisers,  we  are  enabled  to  forego  the 
exercise  of  other  modes  of  coercion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  at  length  to  the  other  Orders  in 
Council  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  because  they 
were  of  temporary  application,  and  were  intended  merely  to  secure 
a  time  of  grace  to  Russian  vessels  on  their  way  to  British  ports, 
which  were  allowed  to  come  in,  discharge  their  cargoes,  and 
depart  without  molestation,  down  to  the  10th  of  May.  The 
Russian  ships  afloat  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were, 
however,  placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  for  their 
own  ports  were  closed  against  them  by  ice  or  by  blockade. 
Some  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  cruisers,  not  being  pro¬ 
tected  .  by  these  orders ;  the  greater  nunjber  sold  themselves  in 
neutral  ])orts.  At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  there  were 
but  two  British  ships  in  the  Northern  ports  of  Russia,  and 
these  were  detained  for  some  weeks  on  political  grounds,  though 
not  confiscated.  It  has  in  times  of  peace  been  usual  for  twenty 
or  thirty  British  ships  to  winter  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  the 
returns  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  that 
port  show  that  more  than  half  were  British;  thus  in  1838,  the 
total  number  of  ships,  in  and  out  of  St.  Petersburgh,  (including 
the  Russians  themselves)  w.as  1310  vessels  of  261,680  tons;  of 
these  725  vessels  of  163,812  tons  were  British.  But  the  whole 
of  this  trade  had  been  brought  to  a  close  or  thrown  into  other 
channels  before  tlie  declaration  of  war. 

The  declaration  of  the  Emjieror  of  Russia  differs  from  that 
of  the  Allied  Governments  in  two  important  particulars.  He 
does  not  pledge  himself  to  issue  no  letters  of  marque  of 
privateers,  and  he  announces  that  vessels  carrying  contraband  to 
war  will  be  seized,  whereas  the  cruisers  of  England  and  France 
will  seize  the  contraband  articles  only.  It  would  be  superfluous 
for  us  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  laudable  attempt  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  discountenance  the  practice  of  commissioning 
privateers.  Vessels  equipped  under  letters  of  marque  carry  on 
the  savage  and  predatory  usages  of  war  in  their  worst  forms  and 
for  the  worst  purposes.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  State  in  whose  name  and  under  whose  com¬ 
mission  they  rove  the  seas.  Their  depredations  are,  in  fact,  a 
remnant  of  more  barbarous  times,  and  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  more  enlightened  principle,  that  war  should  be  exclu¬ 
sively  carried  on  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  belligerents.  It 
will  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  true  interests  of  mankind  if  this 
example  should  be  followed,  and  the  system  of  privateering  aban¬ 
doned  for  ever.  This  country  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
two  great  trading  nations  of  the  earth,  are  especially  interested 
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in  repressing  the  practice  of  this  clandestine  warfare,  and  the  next 
step  to  abandoning  it  ourselves  will  be  to  refuse  to  recognise  it  in 
others.  Already  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  and  of  almost 
every  civilised  nation,  renders  it  penal  to  accept  commissions  of 
marque  from  a  foreign  Power  against  the  property  of  a  country 
not  at  war  with  the  State  to  which  the  holder  of  such  a  com¬ 
mission  belongs.  If  Russia  issue  letters  of  marque  at  all,  it  must 
be  to  foreign  privateers,  inasmuch  as  her  own  ports  will  be 
closed,  and  she  w’ould  have  no  means  of  bringing  in  her  prizes 
for  condemnation.  Even  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where 
great  injury  might  be  done  to  our  trade,  Russian  privateers 
would  not  easily  find  a  port  of  refuge  ;  but  if  any  of  her  letters 
of  marque  should  be  taken  up  by  foreign  adventurers,  we  hope 
they  will  be  treated  with  the  severity  they  deserve. 

An  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  persons  who  applaud  the 
liberal  spirit  in  which  the  Allied  Governments  have  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  these  questions,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  this  tolera¬ 
tion  and  remission  of  belligerent  rights  still  further,  and  to 
renounce  the  practice  of  maritime  captures  of  private  property 
altogether.  AVhy,  they  argue,  should  the  plunder  of  industrious 
merchants,  which  is  thought  disgraceful  on  land,  be  encouraged 
and  legalised  at  sea?  Is  the  advantage  we  derive  from  the  in¬ 
terruption  we  can  inflict  on  the  operations  of  these  persons  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  evils  their  losses  must  impose  on  society  at 
large  ?  These  are  questions  which  may  hereafter  be  solved  in 
the  same  liberal  spirit  which  has  already  mitigated  so  many  of 
the  evils  of  war.  But  we  must  observe,  that  the  eontrast  drawn 
between  the  respect  habitually  paid  to  the  rights  of  property  on 
land  and  the  capture  of  enemy’s  property  at  sea,  is  not  unsup¬ 
ported  by  a  substantial  distinction.  The  seizure  of  an  enemy’s 
ships  is  not  dictated  by  a  desire  to  plunder  him  of  his  wealth ; 
but  it  is  the  means  employed,  and  the  only  means  that  can  be 
employed,  to  exclude  his  flag  from  the  ocean,  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  supply  of  those  articles  he  draws  from  maritime  com- 
meree,  except  in  as  far  as  they  can  be  conveyed  to  him  by 
neutrals ;  and,  if  the  war  be  prolonged,  to  destroy  that  maritime 
population  which  serves  to  recruit  his  navy.  The  hardship  in¬ 
flicted  on  individuals  by  the  capture  of  their  property,  is  a  thing 
to  be  regretted  rather  than  desired ;  and  the  Russian  seamen 
taken  in  some  of  the  prizes  made  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war 
were  astonished  at  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  they 
were  treated.  But  this  infliction  is  the  only  mode  of  accom¬ 
plishing  an  important  national  object.  It  mattered  little 
whether  a  few  Russian  brigs  carrying  cargoes  of  salt  from  Se- 
tubal  were  brought  into  the  Thames ;  but  the  loss  of  that  salt 
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is  a  severe  blow  on  the  population  of  the  North,  for  it  is  used 
by  them  in  their  fisheries,  and  the  want  of  it  tends  to  increase 
that  pressure  by  which  we  hope  eventually  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  stoppage  of  the  foreign  maritime  trade 
of  Russia  is  an  enormous  object ;  for  the  bulky  nature  of  her 

{>roduce,  such  as  timber,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.,  renders  it  unfit  for 
and  carriage ;  and  when  the  export  of  it  is  stopped,  she  loses 
her  means  of  exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  ungenial  climate  and  soil  render  her 
peculiarly  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  many  of  the  ne¬ 
cessaries,  and  all  the  luxuries,  of  existence.  The  import  of 
British  coal  into  St  Petersburgh  exceeds  40,000  tons  a  year  ; 
and  as  none  of  this  essential  commodity  is  found  in  the  northern 
governments  of  the  empire,  or  can  be  procured  except  by  sea, 
the  blockade  cuts  off  in  this  single  article  not  only  an  important 
commodity  for  warlike  purposes,  but  the  means  of  giving  light 
to  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  activity  to  many  branches  of 
manufacture.  In  like  manner,  the  prevention  of  the  direct  im¬ 
portation  of  cotton  twist,  of  colonial  produce,  and  of  wine, 
must  enormously  increase  the  price  of  these  commodities.  To  ' 
relax  any  of  the  rights  which  tend  directly  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  terms,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  mistaken  act  of  humanity,  since  it 
would  prolong  the  war. 

But  to  efiect  these  objects,  it  is  on  the  blockade  that  the  Allied 
Powers  have  mainly  to  rely,  since  they  cannot  by  any  other 
means  prevent  the  neutral  flag  from  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  Russian  empire;  it  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the 
blockade  should  be  strictly  enforced  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  but  it  may  become  a  question  hereafter,  whether  it  be 
not  expedient  to  allow  cargoes  of  certain  articles  of  Russian 
produce  to  pass  out  of  the  blockade,  though  this  concession 
would  probably  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  these  ships 
to  carry  in  articles  of  demand  in  Russia.  In  a  war  like  the 
present,  begun  solely  by  the  wilfulness  and  ambition  of  one  man, 
without  any  real  national  interest  at  stake  in  the  quarrel,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  pressure  we  may  be  able  to 
inflict  on  all  classes  of  society  in  the  Russian  empire  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  of  crippling  the  Russian 
Government  by  producing  a  reaction  of  interest  and  opinion 
against  the  head  of  it. 

Modern  science  has  enormously  augmented  the  force  of  our 
naval  armaments,  and  enables  us  to  concentrate  large  bodies 
of  men  and  immense  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  with  a  promp¬ 
titude  and  precision  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  science  of  defence  has  made  equal  progress. 
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and  whether  the  resistance  will  be  equal  to  the  attack.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  evils  of  war  would  be  considerably 
diminished  if  the  sharpness  and  irresistible  violence  of  an  attack 
on  some  decisive  point  of  the  enemy’s  dominions  could  become 
the  test  of  victory  and  defeat,  instead  of  extending  the  disabili¬ 
ties  and  miseries  of  war  to  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  and  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  That  point  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and 
in  the  struggles  of  great  empires,  it  is  not  often  that  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  one  side  and  the  subjection  of  the  other  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  except  by  the  exhaustion  of  one  of  the  combatants.  But 
the  measures  whicli  we  have  now  passed  in  review  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  our  national  interests  in  the  widest  sense  by 
keeping  up  that  industrial  activity  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  are  the  principal  resources  of  the  country  —  by  enabling 
us  liberally  to  apply  our  national  wealth  to  the  contest — and  by 
removing  many  of  those  vexatious  and  oppressive  restrictions 
which  aggravated  the  evils  of  war  to  this  community,  and  served 
to  embroil  us  with  the  other  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  maritime  power  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
country  depend  mainly  on  the  fact,  that  we  combine  to  an 
extent  which  no  other  State  ever  possessed,  a  large  mercantile 
marine  with  a  large  military  navy ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
to  our  national  interests  to  maintain  both  these  elements  of  our 
power  in  the  fullest  activity  which  is  consistent  with  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  state  of  war.  To  curtail  our  import  or  our  carrying 
trade  would,  in  fact,  be  to  contract  the  resources  with  which  we 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  gives  the  greatest  possible  latitude 
to  commerce,  whilst  it  maintains  the  right  of  blockade  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  which  has  the  naval  force 
required  to  blockade  an  extensive  line  of  coast  in  an  efficient 
manner.  These  appear  to  be  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
the  conduct  of  maritime  war  by  this  country  ;  and  the  result  of 
the  application  of  more  liberal  principles  has  already  been,  that 
the  industry  and  trade  of  the  nation  have  been  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  present  hostilities,  and  that  we  have  Inexhaustible 
means  of  carrying  on  this  contest  to  a  glorious  and  successful 
termination. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Minorities  and  Majorities,  their  relative  Rights: 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.  P.,  on  Parliamentary 

Reform.  By  James  Garth  Marshall.  London :  1853. 

^T'he  appearance  of  this  well-written  pamphlet  induces  us  to 
recur  to  a  question  which  has  been  already  discussed  more 
than  once  in  our  pa^es*,  but  to  which  the  proposition  in  the 
Government  Reform  Bill  of  this  session  has  imparted  a  new  and 
practical  importance.  The  question  to  which  we  allude  is  the 
representation  of  minorities  in  the  constituent  bodies  which  re¬ 
turn  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  material  that  this  subject 
should  be  well  understood  in  a  constitutional  country ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  propose  to  examine  it,  not  with  reference  to  the 
merits  of  any  particular  proposition,  or  in  connection  with  any 
complex  plan,  but  upon  general  principles,  and  on  its  own 
ground. 

Every  free  government,  however  constituted,  depends  upon 
the  decision  of  a  body  of  persons,  determined  by  the  votes  of 
the  majority.  Every  free  government  therfeore  recognises  the 
maxim,  that,  for  legal  purposes,  and  in  questions  of  voting,  the 
majority  prevails  over  the  minority.  The  recognition  of  this 
principle  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  creation  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  free  government :  whereas  it  may  be  altogether 
rejected  in  a  despotism.  In  an  Oriental  State,  for  instance,  no 
vote  is  ever  taken ;  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  lowest  tax 
collector,  the  entire  civil  government  is  arranged  on  a  graduated 
system  of  simple  command  and  obedience,  like  the  military  or 
naval  organisation  of  an  European  State.  But  wherever  power 
is  vested  in  a  body,  and  is  shared  between  different  persons 
standing  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  votes  must  be  taken, 
and  where  votes  are  taken,  the  larger  must  prevail  over  the 
smaller  number.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  enter  into  the 
reasons  why  practical  questions  of  government  are  decided  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority,  and  why,  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
questions  of  the  mere  truth  or  falsity  of  propositions,  numbers 
are  not  allowed  to  prevail ;  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact, 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  majority,  in  legal  decisions,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  free  government,  and  has  been  so, 
since  the  time  when  free  governments  were  first  introduced  by 
the  Greeks.  The  question  which  we  have  to  consider,  is,  in 
what  manner  ought  that  majority  to  be  determined. 
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Every  supreme  legislative  assembly,  whether  it  be,  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  independent  of  popular  election,  or  whether, 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  American  federal  and  state 
legislatures,  it  consist  of  members  chosen  by  a  popular  vote, — 
must  decide  by  a  majority;  either  of  any  number  more  than 
half,  or  according  to  some  other  proportion.  In  such  a  body, 
a  minority  can  never  exercise  any  power  independently  of  a 
majority ;  except  by  the  permission  of  the  majority. 

But,  in  applying  the  principle  of  decision  by  a  majority  to 
the  election  of  members  constituting  a  popular  legislative  body, 
a  dilFerent  method  has  been  followed.  Both  in  England,  and 
in  other  countries  possessing  parliamentary  institutions,  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  representative  chamber 
an  exponent  of  the  varied  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings  of 
the  entire  community,  and  not  merely  of  the  more  limited 
interests,  opinions,  and  feelings  which  happen  to  predominate 
at  the  time  when  the  vote  is  taken.  If  it  were  desired  to  elect 
a  chamber  which  should  faithfully  represent  the  existing 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  enable  every  elector  to  vote  for  as  many  persons  as  there 
are  members,  and  to  take  a  national  vote  upon  a  single  list 
of  candidates.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  every 
elector  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  658  candidates  —  the 
votes  would  be  collected  and  added  up  as  in  the  elections 
of  Louis  Napoleon  as  president  and  emperor;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  of  candidates  voted  upon,  the  658  per¬ 
sons  having  the  largest  number  of  votes  w’ould  be  re¬ 
turned.  Now,  under  this  system,  many  local  and  partial  in¬ 
terests,  many  limited,  nascent,  or  unpopular  opinions,  which  now 
obtain  a  few  organs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  wholly 
unrepresented.  Even  important  minorities  might  be  excluded 
from  all  representation,  if  a  well-organised  national  election 
committee,  supplied  with  large  funds,  retaining  agents  over  the 
Avhole  country,  and  operating  through  the  metropolitan  and 
provincial  press,  were  to  keep  up  an  effective  agitation,  and 
canvass  for  a  particular  list.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example, 
that  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  might  be  so  worked 
upon,  that  every  Roman  Catholic  would  be  excluded  by  the 
predominance  of  the  English  and  Scottish  electors :  or  that  a 
coalition  between  the  Dissenters  of  England,  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  might  exclude 
every  candidate  who  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  is  still  more  conceivable  that,  at  times  when  the  interests  of 
classes  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  —  agriculture  against 
trade,  landlords  against  tenants,  capitalists  agiunst  workmen,  — 
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one  class  would  make  an  attempt  to  exclude  all  the  candidates 
of  another  class.  It  is  quite  certain  that  at  seasons  of  alarm 
(such  as  that  which  existed  during  the  French  revolution), 
candidates  who  did  not  share  the  prevailing  fears  and  anti¬ 
pathies  of  the  day  would,  by  such  a  method  of  election,  be 
etfectually  placed  under  the  ban.  A  more  efficient  system  of 
centralisation  could  not  avcU  be  devised,  than  a  general  election 
worked  under  the  influence  of  a  central  metropolitan  election 
committee.  A  House  of  Commons  so  elected  would  doubtless 
be  a  very  harmonious  body.  The  great  elements  of  dissent 
would  be  excluded.  There  would  be  few  debates  and  divisions 
on  important  questions.  But  it  Avould  be  unable  to  govern 
the  country.  The  various  defeated  minorities,  though  unre¬ 
presented,  would  not  be  silent.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  con¬ 
taining  persons  of  opposite  views,  would  rise  in  importance, 
and  would  constitute  itself  a  new  organ  of  opinion.  But  the 
real  conflict  would  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  it  w'ould  soon 
be  found  that  a  representative  assembly  which  contained  within 
its  circle  the  representatives  of  none  but  the  predominant  sections 
in  the  country,  was  an  imperfect  institution,  destitute  of  political 
life  and  vigour. 

A  different  system  has  however  been  followed  in  this  and 
other  countries ;  which,  though  originally  the  result  of  accident 
rather  than  of  design,  has  been  long  tried  by  the  experimental 
proof,  and  has  thus  manifested  its  expediency,  instead  of 
throwing  all  the  electors  into  one  reservoir,  and  taking  their 
votes  as  a  single  body  upon  one  list  of  candidates,  the  country 
has  been  parcelled  out  into  certain  territorial  districts,  each  con- 
tairung  a  limited  number  of  voters — the  voters  in  each  of  these 
districts  form  an  electoral  unit,  and  a  majority  of  their  number 
chooses  one  person,  or  a  few  persons,  to  be  members  of  the 
representative  assembly.  Thus  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
are  counties  and  boroughs,  which  form  two  marked  classes,  but 
whose  circumstances  again  vary  almost  infinitely.  In  different 
places,  the  interests  of  town  and  country,  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce,  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  alternately 
preponderate.  Kellgious  opinions  likewise  have  a  geographical 
distribution;  and  the  same  partition  secures  a  fair  division  of 
power  not  only  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
between  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  also  between  less 
remote  districts,  as  between  the  northern  and  southern,  the 
eastern  and  western  counties. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  electoral  districts — in  each  county, 
city,  and  borough — the  majority  of  the  electors  is  a  minority  of 
the  electors  for  the  whole  kingdom.  It  expresses  the  predomi- 
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nant  opinion  of  the  particular  district,  but  it  does  not  express  the 
predominant  opinion  of  the  entire  country,  though  it  may  acci¬ 
dentally  concur  in  that  opinion.  The  aggregate  result  is,  that 
when  the  various  members  meet  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
assume  a  corporate  form,  it  is  found  that  they  reflect  pretty 
faithfully  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  entire  country,  according 
to  their  proportionate  prevalence.  Interests  which  are  weak  in 
one  place  are  strong  in  another ;  opinions  which  are  nearly  un¬ 
known  in  one  place  have  taken  root  and  borne  fruit  in  another. 
The  compound  result  of  the  local  and  unconnected  elections  is, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  mirror,  or  miniature  copy,  of 
the  entire  country;  it  is  the  mlcrocosmus  of  the  great  world 
which  it  represents.  It  collects  into  a  focus  the  scattered  rays 
of  opinion  and  feeling,  which  are  first  brought  into  mutual  conflict, 
but  are  afterwards  harmonised  and  reduced  to  a  practicid  unity. 

The  formation  of  electoral  units,  each  one,  separately, 
deciding,  by  the  votes  of  its  mnjority,  may  indeed  be  so 
arranged,  that  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  community  are 
not  fairly  represented.  The  representative  principle  may  be 
nominally  preserved,  and  virtually  defeated;  as  was  the  case 
in  the  system  of  the  Roman  centuries,  which  were  organised  by 
king  Scrvlus,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  minority  of  the  voters  a 
preponderance  of  political  power,  though  the  principle  of  decision 
by  a  majority  was  formally  respected.  ‘  Curavit,’  says  Cicero, 
‘  ne  plurimum  valeant  plurlmi.’  Before  the  Reform  Act,  a 
similar  result  w'as  produced  in  England,  by  placing  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  numerous  seats  in  a  few  hands,  and  by  excluding  the 
larger  masses  of  population  and  centres  of  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  a  general  agreement  has  existed 
between  the  predominant  opinions  of  the  country,  and  the 
predominant  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Further  im- 
j)rovements  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  practicable  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  arc  not  arguing  that 
it  is  perfect ;  but  we  maintain  that  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  founded  is  not  the  representation  of  the  opinions  of  a  mere 
majority  of  the  people,  but  the  representation  of  the  opinions 
of  the  entire  people;  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  place 
where  minorities,  heresies,  oppositions,  remonstrances,  and  pro¬ 
tests  of  all  sorts  are  represented  and  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  comprehend  and  not  to  exclude 
them.  Our  representative  system  rests  on  a  basis  of  incor¬ 
poration,  not  of  proscription.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  the  mainspring  of  our  government,  and  to  retain  its 
political  and  moral  svscendancy,  it  ought  to  contain  in  its  ranks 
the  leading  men  of  all  opinions.  We  should  regard  it  as  a 
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misfortune  if  able  and  fair  men  belonging  to  all  the  parties  in 
the  State  were  not  present  at  its  discussions.  We  do  not  share 
the  political  opinions  of  Sir  J.  Pakington  or  Mr.  Walpole,  but 
we  should  be  sorry  if  such  respectable  and  capable  exponents  of 
conservative  opinions  were  not  in  Parliament.  The  affairs  of 
the  country  are  best  transacted  by  making  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  a  great  mart  of  political  business ;  a  great  clearing-house 
of  political  ideas :  and  we  would  no  more  seek  to  exclude  from 
it  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  various  parties,  or  the  ablest 
representatives  of  opposite  opinions,  than  we  would  exclude  the 
great  capitalists  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  difference  between  the  supposed  plan  of  electing  the  658 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  single  list,  by  an 
aggregate  vote  of  all  the  electom  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  actual  plan  of  electing  them  by  a  large  number  of  separate 
electoral  districts,  may  be  illustrated,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  a 
comparison  between  the  mode  of  voting  for  a  parish  vestry,  and 
the  mode  of  voting  in  the  larger  municii)al  boroughs.  The 
vestry  of  Marylebone  consists  of  120  members,  of  whom  40 
go  out  every  third  year  by  rotation :  they  are  elected  by 
all  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  in  a  single  list,  and  conse¬ 
quently  every  ratepayer  at  a  contested  election  is  entitled  to 
give  40  votes,  for  as  many  candidates.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  large  borough,  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  is 
divided  into  -wards,  varying  from  16,  the  number  of  wards 
in  Liverpool,  to  a  smaller  number.  Each  of  these  wards  elects 
a  fixed  number  of  town  councillors,  instead  of  all  the  borough 
electors  voting  for  all  the  town  councillors  in  one  list.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  wards,  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  Municipal  Cor¬ 
poration  Act,  exists  in  the  City  of  London  for  the  election  of 
aldermen  and  common  councilmen :  so  that  each  ward  elects  an 
alderman,  instead  of  all  the  city  voters  together  electing  all  the 
aldermen. 

At  present  the  representation  of  minorities,  or  of  limited 
portions  of  the  people,  so  as  to  produce  a  House  of  Commons 
reflecting  the  general  opinions  of  the  country,  and  not  merely 
the  opinions  of  the  majority,  is  effected  only  in  one  way ; 
namely,  by  a  territorial  division.  Electoral  districts  are  formed ; 
and  the  majority  of  voters  in  each  district  elect  their  member  or 
members.  In  conducting  this  election,  however,  it  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  rule,  that  every  elector  is  entitled  to  vote  for  as  many  candi¬ 
dates  as  there  are  members.  He  has  not  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  ;  for  he  cannot  cumulate  his  votes ;  he  cannot  give 
more  than  one  vote  in  favour  of  any  candidate ;  but  he 
may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are  members,  if  he 
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thinks  fit.  What  the  origin  of  this  rule  may  be,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  recognised  by  our  law;  and  those  who  have 
lately  discussed  the  question  of  majorities  and  minorities  appear 
to  regard  it  as  an  unchangeable  and  inscrutable  principle  of 
legislation ;  as  something  engraved  on  the  heart  of  man,  and 
demanded  by  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  To  us  it  appears  a 
rule  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  rules  which  prescribe  the  rates  of 
the  custom  duties  on  sugar,  or  the  colours  of  the  uniforms  of  the 
army.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  expedient  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  question  its  necessity  and 
universality,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  political 
heterodoxy. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  in  a  case  where  several  members 
are  returned  by  the  electors  of  a  single  district,  every  elector 
should  either  be  permitted  to  cumulate  his  votes,  by  giving  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  a  single  candidate ;  or  that 
each  elector  should  have  a  smaller  number  of  votes  than  there 
are  members ;  for  example,  that  he  should  have  only  one  vote,  or 
that  if  there  are  three  members,  he  should  have  only  two  votes. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  be,  that  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  being  less  than  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  district, 
would  be  able  sometimes  to  return  a  member.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  an  electoral  district  contains  10,000  electors,  and 
returns  three  meml>ers ;  that  a  contested  election  takes  place, 
between  three  candidates  on  one  side,  and  two  candidates  on  the 
other ;  and  that  the  tliree  candidates  each  poll  5000  divided 
votes,  and  the  two  candidates  each  poll  4000  divided  votes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  plan  of  each  elector  being  entitled  to  give 
three  votes,  the  three  candidates  of  the  same  party  would  be  re¬ 
turned.  But  if  each  elector  could  only  give  two  votes,  the  5000 
votes  would  be  exhausted  upon  two  out  of  the  three  candidates, 
and  one  of  the  other  two  candidates  would  stand  third  upon  the 
poll,  and  would  be  returned.  The  result  of  the  latter  mode  of 
voting  would  be,  that  a  number  of  persons,  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  entire  district,  would  return  a  member. 
This  is  true ;  but  precisely  the  same  effect  might  be  produced, 
if  instead  of  limiting  the  number  of  votes  given  by  each  elector, 
the  district  were  divided ;  and  two  members  were  given  to  one 
portion  of  it,  and  one  member  to  another.  Yet  those  who  con¬ 
sider  the  representation  of  minorities  as  something  monstrous  or 
unnatural  would  consider  the  latter  arrangement  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  principle ;  though  virtually  the  two  arrange¬ 
ments  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Liverpool  now  returns  two 
members.  What  difference  would  there  be,  in  principle,  be¬ 
tween  giving  it  three  members,  and  restraining  each  elector  to 
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two  votes ;  or  dividing  the  town  into  two  districts  of  unequal 
size,  the  larger  returning  two  members,  and  the  smaller  return¬ 
ing  one  member?  We  would,  moreover,  ask  those  who  regard 
it  as  an  institute  of  the  law  of  nature  that  an  elector  should 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are  members,  whether 
they  do  not  consider  it  contrary  to  nature  tLat  an  elector  should 
cumulate  his  votes  on  one  candidate ;  that  he  should  have  as 
many  votes  as  members,  to  dispose  of  as  he  thinks  fit.  If  this 
distinction  between  voting  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
members,  and  giving  a  cumulative  vote  to  a  single  candidate,  is 
written  on  the  heart  of  man,  we  can  only  say  that  the  writing 
is  very  indistinct;  for  everybody  who  has  had  any  experience 
of  canvassing  knows  that  voters  often  suppose  that  they  can 
give  two  votes  to  one  candidate,  even  under  the  present  law. 

The  mistake  of  those  who  hold  that  the  proposal  made  in  the 
late  Reform  Bill  was  something  strange,  unnatural,  and  irrational ; 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  oligarchical,  and  anti-popular,  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  representation 
of  minorities  is  unknown  to  our  parliamentary  system  ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  our  parliamentary  system  is  exclusively  founded  on  this 
principle.  It  is  exclusively  founded  upon  the  representation  of 
minorities  of  the  entire  body  of  electors ;  not  a  single  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  a  national  vote,  by  a  vote 
of  the  whole  body  of  electors.  Every  member  is  now  elected  by 
the  majority  of  a  minority.  The  question  is,  how  that  minority 
and  that  majority  are  to  be  determined.  For  settling  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  objectors  to  the  proposed  plan  make  two  assumptions. 
1.  That  it  is  an  inflexible  canon  of  legislation,  and  a  fundamental 
rule  of  a  representative  system,  that  an  elector  should  be  entitled 
to  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members.  2.  That  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  minorities,  or  electoral  units  of  the  community,  may  be 
effected  by  a  territorial  division,  but  in  no  other  manner.  Both 
these  doctrines  seem  to  us  founded  upon  narrow  and  partial  views. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  minority,  or  electoral  body,  should 
not  be  a  varying  number  of  electors,  determined  by  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  votes  given  by  each  elector,  rather  than  a  fixed 
number,  determined  by  territorial  limits.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  majority  should  invariably  be  formed  by  giving  to  each 
elector  a  capacity  of  voting  for  as  many  candidates  as  members. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  every  member  would  equally  be  re¬ 
turned  by  a  majority ;  but  the  majority  would  be  calculated  on 
different  ])rinciples  from  those  now  established. 

The  subject  which  we  have  been  considering  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickson,  an  intelligent  witness 
examined  by  the  late  City  Commission,  whose  writings  on 
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various  municipal  and  administrative  subjects  are  deservedly 
held  in  high  esteem. 

‘Another  point  wliich  occurs' to  me  has  reference  to  the  principles 
of  representation.  When  we  are  considering  how  a  new  municipal 
franchise  is  to  be  carried  out,  wc  liave  to  determine  what  share  in 
the  representation  should  be  given  to  each  elector.  It  now  greatly 
varies.  In  some  wards  of  the  City  an  elector  votes  for  four,  six,  or 
eight  members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council ;  in  other  wards,  for 
fourteen  and  sixteen ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  our 
representative  system,  that  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone  every  elector  has  the  power  of  voting  for  116  members  of  the 
governing  body.  Now,  if  the  principle  be  right,  that  an  elector 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  116  representatives,  a  system 
which  limits  him  in  Farringdon  Without  to  tlie  choice  of  sixteen 
cannot  be  equally  right,  nor  that  which  limits  him  in  other  wards  to 
the  choice  of  four  or  six.  It  is  time  we  thought  of  laying  down  some 
consistent  rule  on  the  subject. 

‘Is  not  the  rule  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  that  each  elector  has  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  persons  to  he  elected? — That  applies  only  to 
the  question  of  equality  in  the  representation,  not  of  fitness. 

‘In  a  district  where  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  is  smallest, 
the  number  of  electors  is  smallest,  is  not  it  ?  —  It  is  so;  but  something 
more  is  required.  I  think  that  all  elections  should  be  so  conducted 
that  every  voter  should  be  put  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  intelligent 
choice.  In  the  ca.se  of  election  by  large  batches  it  is  impossible  for 
an  intelligent  choice  to  be  exercised.  The  list  system  followed  in 
Marylebone  and  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without  I  regard  as 
essentially  bad ;  and  as  applied  in  France  it  was  the  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  It  threw  the  elections 
of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  different  factions,  the  public  at  large 
voting  completely  in  the  dark.  In  Paris  every  elector  was  required 
to  vote  for  thirty-four  candidates,  none  of  whom  perhaps  he  knew 
personally.  Marylebone  is  practically  governed  by  a  self-appointed 
body,  for  no  one  person  knows  the  whole  of  the  116  vestrymen  for 
whom  he  is  requested  to  vote.* 

‘What  you  object  to  is  the  system  of  voting  for  candidates  by  lists? 
— Yes.  I  would  recommend,  in  place  of  that,  that  every  elector 
should  have  but  one  representative. 

‘Would  you  give  him  one  representative,  by  subdividing  the  City 
into  wards  or  districts? —  I  would  divide  the  City  into  wards;  but  I 
do  not  think  a  subdivision  of  tbe  wards  would  be  necessary.  I  should 
suggest  ten  wards  as  sufficient ;  and  there  might  be  ten  candidates 
elected  in  every  ward,  but  every  elector  in  each  ward  should  vote  for 
only  one  of  them.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
providing  for  a  representation  of  the  minority  in  a  municipal  assembly 


•  By  35  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  the  Marylebone  Vestry  consisted  of  123 
members,  who  were  annually  elected.  The  parish  is  now  governed 
by  Hobhouse’s  Act. 
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as  well  as  the  majority.  That  is  a  principle  as  yet  but  little  under¬ 
stood,  but  which  will  one  day  be  seen  to  be  indispensable  to  any 
system  of  real  representation.  1  have  always  passed  for  a  radical 
reformer,  and  have  no  objection  to  be  called  one  at  tlie  present 
moment ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  regret  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  reference  to  the  improvements  required  in  our  Parliamentary 
representation,  on  this  account.  The  public  mind  is  scarcely  yet 
sulBciently  awakened  to  a  number  of  important  questions  connected 
with  the  subject ;  among  others,  this  of  the  minority  having  a  place 
in  every  deliberative  assembly  api>ointed  for  either  local  or  national 
objects.  We  have  talked  a  long  while  about  the  extension  of  the 
sutfrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  which  I  would  not  undervalue ;  but  the 
only  effectual  way  by  which  corruption  at  elections,  and  all  that  party 
strife  and  bitterness  which  now  disgraces  them,  can  be  made  to  cease, 
is  by  allowing  the  minority  their  fair  share  in  the  representation.  In 
a  nation:il  assembly  the  representation  should  be  a  reflex,  as  much  as 
it  can  be  rendered,  of  the  nation  itself.  The  nation  itself  consists  of 
majority  and  minority,  and  in  the  minority  the  most  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation  is  often  found.’  {^Appendix  to  Report  of  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry  into  the  Corporation  of  London,  p.  319.) 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Hickson  in  thinking  that  the  proposed 
principle  of  voting  is  quite  consistent  with  popular  princii)le8, 
and  that  the  subject  deserves  an  attentive  consideration.  Mr. 
Marshall  argues  that  our  present  system  works  ill,  and  prefers 
another  plan  on  grounds  of  expediency. 

‘  It  is  true  that  the  evils  of  the  common  mode  of  voting  are  pal¬ 
liated  by  the  division  of  the  voters  into  many  local  constituencies  of 
limited  extent,  in  which  political  parties  will  exist  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  so  that  the  minority  in  one  place  may  be  a  majority  in 
another.  If  the  separation  of  parties  according  to  locality  were 
complete,  so  that  each  constituency  consisted  entirely  of  one  party, 
then  a  just  weight  of  representation  might  be  secured  by  each,  or  if 
the  number  of  constituencies  in  which  any  given  opinions  prevailed 
were  proportioned  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  opinions.  But 
we  know  how  far  this  separation  of  parties  falls  short  of  completeness 
in  point  of  fact ;  and  how  widely  and  generally  large  political  parties 
are  scattered  and  intermixed  throughout  the  country.  This  inter¬ 
mixture  is  greater  in  reality  than  it  appears  to  be  on  a  hasty  and 
superficial  view ;  for  from  the  very  prevalence  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  mode  of  voting,  we  are  apt  to  class  this  or  that  constituency 
as  almost  exclusively  protectionist,  conservative  or  radical,  because 
the  minorities  are  habitually  swamped  and  voiceless,  when  a  true 
statement  of  comparative  numbers  would  often  show  a  very  respect¬ 
able,  but,  at  present,  a  silenced  minority.  And  when  we  speak  of 
indirect  palliation  to  this  mischief,  we  must  remember  how  monstrous, 
unjust,  and  unbearable  the  unabated  evil  would  be  if  it  existed  in  its 
full  proportions ;  nor  can  any  palliations  be  well  suggested,  or  relied 
on,  that  will  not  leave,  without  relief,  a  great  weight  of  inequality 
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and  injustice.  That  such  inequalities,  with  their  attend.'int  evils,  do 
extensively  exist  at  present,  I  think  the  experience  of  every  one  who 
is  conversant  with  political  matters  will  prove.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  common  case  of  a  conservative  minority  entirely  swamped  in  a 
large  town  constituency,  and  that  of  a  liberal  minority  equally 
swamped  in  a  county ;  and  see  what  mischief  is  wrought  in  either 
case.  Tiie  minority  in  both  instances  labour  under  a  constant,  and 
often  a  sore  feeling  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  tempts  them, 
either  to  abandon  in  disgust  all  attempts  to  maintain  their  opinions 
in  the  public  exercise  of  their  political  rights,  or  to  use  fraudulent 
and  violent  means  in  struggling  against  what  they  feel  to  be  an  in¬ 
justice,  but  one  for  which  the  constitution  gives  them  no  lawful 
remedy.  The  majority  in  both  cases  having  a  monopoly  of  powei', 
and  no  wholesome  check  or  restraint,  become,  almost  necessarily, 
tyrannical  and  bigoted,  and  will  not  even  listen  to  any  opinions  ad¬ 
verse  to  their  own.  Can  it  be  seriously  argued  that,  to  balance  one 
great  mischief  against  another,  is  as  wise  and  safe  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  the  endeavour  to  avert  both  ?  Is  it  not  a  pressing  duty 
of  Parliament  to  secure  to  all  parties  the  just  and  equal  exercise  of 
their  political  rights,  as  tluf  surest  way  of  teaching  each  to  respect 
the  other,  and  of  rubbing  oif  much  of  the  error  and  animosity  on  both 
sides.”  (Pp.  19 — 21.) 

The  expediency  of  importing  into  our  system  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  late  Keform  Bill,  will,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
dc()cnd  mainly  u|X)n  the  choice  l)et\vcen  retaining  small  con¬ 
stituencies  with  one  or  two  members,  and  the  creation  of  large 
constituencies  with  an  increased  number  of  members.  If,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  inseparable  from  small  constituencies, 
large  constituencies  with  three  or  four  members  are  created, 
and  if  the  present  system  of  allowing  each  elector  to  vote  for  as 
many  candidates  as  there  are  members  be  universally  intro¬ 
duced,  then  the  result  will  be,  that  large  local  minorities  will 
go  jKjrmanently  unrepresented,  that  coalitions  of  three  or  four 
candidates  will  produce  unfair  contests,  and  that  the  reflexion 
of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  at  large  in  their 
representative  assembly  will  be  less  complete  and  faithful  than 
it  would  be  under  a  diflerent  system. 
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Art.  VIII.  —  1.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  far 
December  1.  1852;  to  which  is  appended  the  Report  for 
December  1.  1851.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States.  Washington:  1853. 

2.  Notes  on  Public  Subjects  made  during  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Ry  IIuGU  SEYMOUR  Tremenueere. 
London:  1852. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners. 
Printed  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

4.  Letters  on  Irish  Emigration.  By  Edavard  E.  Hale. 
Boston:  1852. 

^J^ATIONS,  like  individuals,  have  their  times  for  self-examina¬ 
tion,  when  they  pause,  survey  their  positions,  glance  back 
upon  the  past,  study  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  gird  them¬ 
selves  up  for  the  future.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  about  a  year 
before  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Great  Briuiin 
and  Ireland,  the  Marshals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
were  occupied  simultaneously  throughout  the  Republie  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  number,  colour,  nativity,  sex,  occupation,  habits, 
and  wealth  of  its  scattered  population,  and  in  collecting  in¬ 
formation  concerning  its  resources.  The  full  results  of  this 
work  still  rest  in  the  official  receptacles ;  bnt  the  Rejwrt  of  the 
Superintendent  made  in  December,  1852,  gives  an  abstract  of 
what  the  ‘  Seventh  Census  ’  will  be  when  finished.  The  com¬ 
plete  work,  for  some  unknown  cause,  is  yet  unpublished. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  Report  is  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
Although  incomplete  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  inaccurate,  it 
furnishes  the  means  for  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  what  has 
been  and  is,  and  gives  us  grounds  fur  speculation  as  to  what 
will  be. 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  chart  prefixed  to  modern 
editions  of  ‘Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,’*  exhibiting  the  march 
of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  Rome.  The  exaggerations  of  the 
press  have  accustomed  us  to  speak  of  the  modern  *  Exodus  ’ 
from  famine,  want,  and  plethora  of  labour,  as  if  it  were 
a  similar  movement.  As  ship  after  ship  leaves  Liverpool, 
London,  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  crowded 
with  euiigrants  for  America,  we  picture  that  country  yielding 
itself  a  prey  to  an  ignorant  peasantry.  We  see  them  in  ima¬ 
gination  transferred  to  its  shores,  and  invested  by  the  magic  of 
on  oath,  with  the  attributes  of  citizenship ;  and  we  turn  with 
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Borrow  from  the  contemplation  of  the  probable  annihilation  of 
the  principles  of  Constitutionalism  in  the  clashing  with  Demo¬ 
cracy.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  such  fears. 

The  United  States’  Census  of  1790,  taken  before  any  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  territory,  exhibited  a  population  of  3,221,930  freemen, 
and  697,897  slaves.  There  were  then  thirteen  States,  in  twelve 
of  which  it  appears  that  slavery  existed:  its  feeble  life  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  has  long  since  been  extinguished.  In  1803,  the  French 
province  of  Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  added  to  the  Union.  Florida  was  purchased 
from  Spain  in  1819;  Texas  annexed  in  1844;  and  New 
Mexieo  and  California  acquired  by  conquest  and  treaty  in  1848. 
Five  »lave  States,  two  free  States,  and  six  territories  have  been 
created  out  of  all  this  country.  Two  new  free  States  have  also 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  from  the  territory  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  formation  of  the  Federation,  and  5  free  and  4 
slave  States  from  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  assigned 
to  the  Republic  by  the  treaty  of  1783;  thus  making  in  all  at 
present  16  free  States,  with  142  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  32  senators;  and  15  slave  States,  with  91  representa¬ 
tives  and  30  senators. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850  was  over 
twenty-three  millions,  of  which  nearly  eighteen  millions  were 
native  whites,  over  two  millions  were  foreign  born,  39,000 
were  of  unknown  nativities,  and  3,200,000  were  slaves.  It 
appears  that  between  1840  and  1850,  1,569,850  foreigners 
.arrived  in  the  United  States;  from  whence  we  should  conclude, 
even  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  that  the  emigration 
before  1840  was  comparatively  small.  It  began  on  a  large 
scale  only  in  1847.  From  1820  to  1830  the  average  number 
arriving  was  only  20,000  a  year;  from  1830  to  1846,  about 
70,000  a  year.  In  1847,  the  famine  desolated  Ireland;  and 
the  revolutions  on  the  Continent,  which  unsettled  the  channels 
of  labour,  followed  the  next  year.  The  immigration  increased, 
under  the  pressure,  to  240,000  in  1847,  and  to  300,000  in 
1850;  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  the  Census  Office  that  the 
‘total  number  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States  since  1790, 
‘  living  in  1850,  together  with  descendants,  amounted  to 
‘  4,304,416,*  which  we  shall  assume  to  be  the  complete  foreign 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  country  between  1790  and 
1850.* 


•  It  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  that  the  total  Irish  emigration  from  1847  to  1850 
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All  this  has,  and  is  to  have,  a  great  effect  upon  the  relations 
between  slave  and  free  labour.  The  free  coloured  population 
appears  to  have  increased  10’96  per  cent,  during  the  decade  just 
past.  The  slave  population,  28*81  per  cent. and  the  whites, 
38*28  per  cent. 

The  regular  decrease  in  the  augmentation  of  the  free  blacks 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  progress  of  races  in 
America.  From  1790  to  1810,  the  Northern  States,  under  the 


inclusive,  was  833,692,  nearly  all  of  which  was  for  North  America. 
The  Hamburg  Emigration  Society  report  the  German  Emigration 
during  the  same  time  as  356,684,  of  which  we  assume  96  per  cent,  to 
have  gone  to  the  same  quarter.  The  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
immigration  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  210,904;  and,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  emigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canana  was 
equal  to  that  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  which  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  justifies  us  in  doing,  we  have  as  the  total  German  and  Irish 
emigration  to  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  European  authority. 


Irish  ----- 

German  -  -  -  -  - 

833,692 

341,4*26 

Deduct  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  im¬ 
migration  -  -  -  - 

1,175,118 

210,904 

964,214 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  of  all  nations  returned  by  the 
United  States  authorities  during  the  8.ame  time,  was  1,037,771,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  the  European  statistics.  The  same  Euro¬ 
pean  authorities  return  the  emigration  of  1851  and  1852  to  the 
United  States  as  follows:  — 

18.51.  1852. 

United  Kingdom  -  -  267,357  244,261 

Germany  -  (estimated)  111,052  (settled)  144,528 


378,409  388,789 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  alone,  in  1852,  were  296,438,  of  whom 
118,134  were  Irish,  and  118,706  were  Germans,  being  a  decrease 
from  the  year  before  of  45,122  in  the  former,  and  an  increase  of 
48,623  in  the  latter. 

Dr.  Chickering,  who  is  excellent  authority,  estimates  the  foreign 
addition  since  1790  at  5,0(X),000,  instead  of  4,000,000;  and  the 
Hamburg  Society  estimates  the  German  element  alone  at  4,397,763, 
—  a  very  wild  statement.  We  have  adopted  the  official  estimate  in 
preference  to  Dr.  Chickering’s ;  but  the  difference  is  of  little  moment, 
as  tlie  actual  foreign-born  element  remains  at  2,000,000,  and  the 
results  we  point  out  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  either 
event. 
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influence  of  climate  and  the  spirit  of  freedom,  engendered  by 
the  revolution,  were  emancipating,  or  preparing  to  emancipate, 
their  slaves ;  and  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  free  coloured  popu* 
lation  consequently  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  or  slaves. 
The  following  decade  the  percentage  diminished ;  but  was  in¬ 
creased  again,  from  1820  to  1830,  by  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  in  New  York,  and  a  large  emancipation  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  the  succeeding  decade  it  fell 
off  again ;  and  in  the  last,  as  we  sec,  it  fails  to  reach  1 1  per 
cent. ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  manumission  of  1500, 
and  the  flight  of  1000  slaves  a  year,  if  the  year  1850,  for 
which  alone  returns  on  this  head  are  made,  be  an  example 
of  the  general  course  of  things.  In  some  of  the  States — 
New  York  for  instance  — the  number  has  actually  diminished ; 
in  others —  like  the  New  England  States — it  has  done  little 
more  than  remain  stationary ;  while,  in  others,  on  the  Canada 
borders,  and  with  strong  abolition  sympathies,  —  Michigan  and 
Ohio  for  instance — it  has  decidedly  increased. 

There  can  be  but  one  solution  to  this  —  the  degraded  social 
position  into  which  the  Negro  is  forced  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  whites  of  the  North,  and  particularly  of  European 
immigrants.  There  is  no  physical  reason  why  the  black  race 
should  not  increase  as  fast,  and  faster  even,  than  the  white. 
The  experience  of  the  slave  States  proves  this,  where,  in 
spite  of  a  degradation  for  which  no  amount  of  personal 
comfort  can  compensate,  they  faithfully  fulfil  the  Divine 
command  to  ‘  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.’  Sambo  is 
naturally  a  jovial,  good-natured,  laughing  fellow,  full  of  fun, 
not  without  a  relish  for  a  practical  joke,  and  ready  always  for  a 
dance  and  a  bit  of  banjo  music  in  the  open  air  —  especially  if 
Dinah  be  there,  for  whom  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  a  strong 
liking.  He  is  too  fond  of  his  ease  to  be  out  of  temper  for  a  long 
time ;  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  work  unless  obliged  to 
do  so ;  and  by  far  too  much  a  gentleman  to  trouble  his  woolly 
pate  with  thinking  a  great  deal.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  ‘  swell,’  we 
arc  sorry  to  say,  and  loves  to  deck  his  ebon  beauties  in  bright 
reds,  and  blues,  and  yellows,  but  not  without  a  rude  idea  of 
taste  and  harmony  of  colours  —  if  such  a  thing  may  be  seriously 
suggested ;  and  so  long  as  Dinah  likes  it,  he  cares  little  whether 
it  be  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He  has  a  certain  natural 
delicacy  in  the  midst  of  his  coarseness  which  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  the  beer-drinking  rudeness  of  the  labourer  of 
some  countries  nearer  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  good  treatment,  which  ensures  his  master  against 
‘  strikes,’  as  long  as  he  does  not  strike  first.  And  when  he  and 
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Dinah  at  length  become  one,  there  seems  to  be  naturally  no 
good  reason  why  woolly-pated  ‘  piccaninnies’  should  not  be  as 
thick  around  his  cabin  ns  ever  carroty  heads  were  on  an  Irish 
potato  patch.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  they  would  seem 
to  have  every  thing  in  their  favour  —  freedom,  plenty  of  work, 
equality  of  laws  and  rights;  and  yet  his  family  has  increased 
only  4*5  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years.  The  truth  is,  free  Sambo 
in  the  United  States,  with  all  his  freedom  and  political  equality, 
has  no  reality  of  either.  His  colour  stamps  him  for  ever  in 
unjust  popular  prejudice,  which  is  stronger  than  law,  with  the 
caste  of  labourer ;  and  not  labourer  alone,  but  degraded  labourer, 
whose  mother,  and  brother,  .and  cousin  are  slaves,  and  who 
ought  to  l)e  one  himself ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  all  this 
makes  Sambo  rather  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  He  neglects 
his  family,  is  unthrifty,  gets  behind-han(l,  and  before  long  finds 
himself  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder.  Meanwhile  Pat 
has  been  coming  in  from  Ireland,  and  has  stepped  over  him ; 
and,  in  astonishment  at  finding  somebody  underneath  himself, 
he  l)ecome8  the  worst  tyrant  that  the  poor  bhack  has  to  endure. 
The  inveterate  dislike  of  an  Irishman  to  a  Negro  is  as  well 
known  as  it  is  remarkable. 

But,  while  the  free  black  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  his  theo¬ 
retically  better  condition,  has  barely  held  his  own  in  some  of  the 
States,  his  southern  cousin  has  been  increasing  his  family  at  a 
great  rate.  AVhether  it  be  that,  with  plenty  to  eat,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  c.are,  his  shackles  sit  lightly  on  him,  or  whether  it  be 
that  he  stifles  his  sorrows  in  domestic  pleasures,  we  do  not  stop 
to  inquire.  It  appears  that,  from  some  cause,  the  natund  in¬ 
crease  of  the  slaves  has  been  as  great,  and  greater  even,  than 
that  of  the  whites ;  so  that,  without  foreign  immigration,  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  races,  and  the  relative  weight  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  would  not  have  been  materially 
changed  in  the  sixty  years.  We  do  not  take  into  account  the 
trifling  difference  in  the  proportion  made  directly  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  territory,  as  the  total  number  of  slaves  and  freemen 
was  small  in  each  case  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  general  result  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North.  Annexation  has  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  ‘  institution,’  by  giving  it  new  States  to  govern 
and  new  fields  to  cultivate ;  but  not  essentially  by  an  actual 
addition  to  the  number  of  slaves.  Neither  do  we  take  into 
special  account  the  larger  percentage  of  the  slave  increase  from 
1800  to  1810,  created  by  the  prospective  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  1808;  because  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  whites  of 
native  descent,  in  1810,  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1850. 
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In  1800  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  4’94 ;  in  1810  as  1  to  4*78 ; 
and  in  1850  as  1  to  4*76,  deducting  in  each  case  the  number  of 
immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  since  1790  from  the 
total  white  population.  This  great  increase  of  a  population  held 
unjustly  in  a  state  of  bondage,  with  freedom  and  activity  all 
around  them,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  history,  and  suggests 
the  possibility  at  some  future  day  of  an  attempt  at  a  forcible 
reclaimer  of  their  rights,  when  they  shall  decidedly  outnumber 
their  masters.  If  such  a  struggle  should  ever  come  it  would  be 
short-lived  and  deadly,  and  could  terminate  only  in  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  weaker  black. 

Before  1794  it  seemed  that  this  species  of  labour  was  about 

I  to  die  out  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  In  three  of  the 
Northern  States  it  had  perished ;  in  five  more  it  lived  only  upon 
sufferance;  and  in  the  South  public  sentiment  would  have 
abolished  it  if  a  feasible  way  had  been  proposed.  Whitney  then 
invented  the  cotton-gin;  and  the  export  of  cotton,  in  1793  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  trebled  in  1794,  increased 
to  six  millions  in  1795,  reached  eighteen  millions  in  1800,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  1830,  and  nine  hundred  and 
^  twenty-seven  millions  in  1850.  African  bondage  became  pro- 
j  fitable.  The  planters  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  the 
f  Carolinas  bear  the  sin  before  the  world ;  but  Liverpool,  Low- 
I  ell,  Manchester,  and  New  York  furnish  the  money  which  pro¬ 
longs  and  extends  the  system. 

In  spite  of  these  influences  so  favourable  to  slavery,  the 
foreign  immigration  is  gradually  affecting  the  balance  of  j)ower 
in  the  Federation.  In  1800  the  total  population  of  the  Slave 
States  was  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  Union,  and  their 
representation  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  House.  In  1830 
they  had  but  45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  41  per 
cent,  of  the  representation;  and  in  1850  but  41  per  cent, 
of  the  former,  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  It  requires 
no  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  same  disturbing  causes  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  Europe  can 
command  cheap  homes,  high  wages,  and  an  improved  social 
position  in  the  New  World  as  easily  as  they  now  do.  The 
census  enables  us  to  follow  their  track  across  the  Republic,  and 
to  sec  in  what  communities  they  rest.  The  results  arc  curious 
1  and  not  altogether  expected. 

j  1.  It  appears  that  the  immigration  rests  almost  entirely  in 
the  free  States.  Of  the  2,200,000  foreigners  resident  in  the 
Union,  only  305,000  are  in  the  Slave  States;  and  of  these 
127,000  are  in  the  comparatively  northern  corn-growing  States 
VOL.  C.  NO.  com.  li 
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of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  66,000  in 
the  commercial  State  of  Louisiana. 

2.  It  travels  principally  due  west  in  a  belt  reaching  from  36° 
or  37**  N.  to  43°  or  44°  N.,  including  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  New  England,  the  middle  and  north-western  States, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
Vii^inia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  climate  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  country  are  similar  to  those  of  Europe ;  the  general 
ratio  of  health  and  average  of  life  is  higher  notwithstanding  the 
great  floating  European  population,  and  the  name  of  labourer  is 
not  degraded  by  a  comparison  with  slaves. 

3.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  immigration  has  entered 
the  Lake  Country  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  foreign  population  in  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts 
is  greater  than  in  any  western  agricultural  State  except  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  is  also  nearly  as  large  as  in  California,  a  gold- seek¬ 
ing  community  from  the  world  at  large. 

4.  It  principally  consists  of  Irish,  Germans,  and  English.* 

Of  the  English  nearly  five-eighths  are  to  be  found  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  free  States,  about  one-third  in  the  States  of  the  north¬ 
west,  and  nearly  all  the  residue  in  the  northern  slave  States. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Irish  stay  in  New  England  and  the 
middle  States  (principally  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania),  where  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  arc  seated  ;  and  they  arc  found  in  the  south  and 
west  only  where  there  are  great  public  works  in  construction. 
They  change  their  soil  and  their  allegiance,  but  keep  their 
nature  intact.  Unwilling  in  the  New,  as  in  the  Old  World, 
to  guide  their  own  destinies,  they  stay  whgre  another  race  fur¬ 
nishes  food  for  their  mouths,  and  labour  for  their  hands,  and 
takes  to  itself  the  substantial  fruits  of  their  industry.  One  love, 
however,  is  entirely  weeded  from  their  hearts.  Their  experience 
with  the  impoverishing  potato-patch  seems  to  have  given  them 
a  distaste  for  agriculture ;  and,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land  and  a  sure  harvest,  they  avoid  almost  entirely 
the  pursuits  to  which  they  cling  so  tenaciously  in  Europe. 
Their  numbers  did  not  in  1850  reach  a  million, — not  two-thirds 
of  the  decrease  in  the  Irish  population  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Germans  are  more  eneigetic,  or,  rather,  bring  their 
energy  to  a  better  account.  More  than  half  their  number  are 
spre^  over  the  north-western  States,  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
and  more  than  one-third  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  They 
stay,  indeed,  in  the  towns  in  great  numbers,  devoting  thein- 


*  Their  respective  numbers  in  1850  were — English,  278,625; 
Irish,  961,719;  German,  573,225. 
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selves  to  mechanical  arts  and  to  trades ;  but  a  large  proportion, 
also,  if  the  census  speaks  truly,  are  to  be  found  in  the  agricul> 
tural  districts,  where  they  fell  the  forest  and  turn  up  the  prairie 
for  themselves.  Some  years  ago  we  remember  to  have  seen 
a  colony  of  German  emigrants  landed  on  the  unfinished  pier  of 
an  unbuilt  city  in  Wisconsin.  The  pier  has  doubtless  since  been 
completed,  and  the  city  has  its  thousands;  but  then,  a  few 
driven  piles  and  a  quantity  of  scattered  lumber  marked  the  place 
of  the  former,  and  rectangular  streets  strewn  with  fresh  felled 
timber,  stretching  into  a  primeval  forest,  showed  where  the 
latter  was  to  be.  The  emigrants  were  bundled  out  upon  the 
pier,  and  their  boxes,  chests,  willow-fans  for  winnowing  wheat  by 
band,  spinning-wheels  and  primitive  spades,  scythes,  and  ploughs 
were  tumbled  after  them.  The  poor  women  sat  upon  the  boxes 
in  the  hot  sun  (it  was  in  August)  and  cried  at  the  desolate  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this,  the  gate  to  their  Paradise,  and  the  men  tried 
in  their  rough  way  to  comfort  them.  We  leaned  upon  the 
‘  guard,’  looking  at  them  as  the  boat  steamed  up  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  adrair^  the  simplicity  which  could  bring  their  mise¬ 
rable  utensils  to  such  a  country.  Long  before  this  the  men 
have  chased  away  the  young  grouse  with  American  ploughs, 
and  have  fattened  their  cattle  on  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie, 
and  the  women,  putting  away  the  spinning-wheels  as  relics  of  a 
by-gone  existence,  sit  in  the  summer  evenings  under  the  honey¬ 
suckle  and  bignonia,  which  twist  themselves  over  the  porch,  and 
sing  to  their  children  of  the  Vaterland  without  a  sigh  of  regret. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Upper  Lake  Country 
has  not  only  gained  in  an  unexampled  manner,  but  has  been 
almost  created  within  the  half-century.  Where,  in  1800,  there 
were  less  than  400,000  persons  clustered  around  the  rude 
forts  that  protected  them  from  the  Indians,  with  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  representation  in  Congress,  there  are  now  nearly 
ten  millions  cultivating  5.3,000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  and 
represented  by  42  per  cent,  of  the  House.  If  the  European 
immigration  has  remained  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  inquiry 
naturally  arises.  Whence  comes  this  western  population  ? 

The  oracle  of  the  census  again  responds.  All  the  while  there 
has  been  a  native  emigration  twice  as  great  as  the  foreign. 
Washington  Irving’s  pleasant  sketch  of  the  Yankee  seems  to  be 
literally  true, — a  discontented  being,  unwilling  to  stay  quietly 
in  the  home  of  his  birth,  and  seeking  an  unknown  better  in 
some  new  sphere.  Just  when  he  begins  to  grasp  it, — when  the 
‘stumps’  are  uprooted  and  the  corn  grows  plentifully, — when 
his  finished  banis  are  filled,  and  his  log  cabin  takes  to  itself 
some  look  of  comfort, — he  sells  his  ‘  improvements’  at  a  profit. 
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shoulders  his  axe,  harnesses  his  horse  to  a  covered  cart,  into 
which  he  packs  his  wife  and  a  staircase  of  children,  and  marches 
to  some  spot  still  further  West,  where  he  may  begin  anew. 
Thus  the  whole  country  is  in  motion ;  Massachusetts  removes 
to  Maine,  and  Maine  to  Massachusetts ;  New  York  visits  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Pennsylvania  returns  the  compliment.  Virginia 
crosses  to  Kentucky,  and  Kentucky  pushes  over  into  Illinois. 
Yet  the  whole  migration  appears  to  be  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
producing  ascertainable  results. 

1.  In  the  free  States  the  general  movement  is  due  west,— 
from  New  York,  for  instance,  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio.  From  Mmne  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  it  goes  principally  to  Massachusetts,  from  the  other  New 
England  States  more  to  New  York  than  elsewhere:  but  natives 
of  ^  are  found  in  the  free  north-west  States  in  large  numbers. 
The  middle  States  are  also  represented  there  by  an  aggregate 
of  758,020,  in  addition  to  which  they  interchange  very  exten¬ 
sively  with  each  other ;  the  people  of  the  small  States,  parti¬ 
cularly,  going  to  the  great  cities  of  their  neighbours.  The 
emigration  from  the  northern  Atlantic  States  into  the  six 
north-western  States  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000.  And  so 
strong  is  this  passion  for  motion,  that  the  West  itself  supplies 
a  population  to  the  still  further  West.  Ohio  sends  215,000  to 
the  three  States  beyond  her;  Indiana  retains  120,000  from 
Ohio,  but  sends  on  50,000  of  her  own ;  Illinois  takes  95,000 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  gives  7,000  to  young  Iowa ;  and 
that  State,  though  not  twenty  years  redeemed  from  the  Indians, 
gains  nearly  60,000  by  the  restlessness  of  the  three,  and,  in  its 
turn,  breaks  over  the  too  feeble  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  to  supply  Utah  and  Oregon  with  1,200  natives  of  Iowa. 

2.  The  native  emigration  from  their  central  slave  States 
follows  the  same  general  law  of  a  due  westerly  movement: 
but  whether  governed  by  the  wish  to  escape  from  slavery,  or 
by  what  other  motive,  it  takes  also  a  partial  north-west  di¬ 
rection  into  the  free  States.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  furnish  360,000  of  the 
native  population  of  the  north-west. 

3.  The  movement  in  the  planting  States  has  been  mostly 
within  themselves,  taking  a  south-westerly  and  westerly  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  older  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  the 
uplands  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  emigration  from 
South  Carolina  alone  is  nearly  68  per  cent,  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  remaining  within  her  borders. 

4.  The  Americau-born  population  of  Texas  comes  principally 
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from  the  slave  States,  that  of  California  from  the  free  States,  and 
that  of  the  territories  more  from  the  free  than  from  the  slave. 

5.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  the  course  of  both  emigrations, 
that  they  mainly  benefit  the  belt  of  country  above  described. 
New  England  loses  nearly  400,000  of  native  imputation ;  but 
the  foreign  elements  reduce  the  actual  loss  to  92,000.  The 
middle  States  lose  600,000  of  native  population,  but  have  so 
large  a  foreign  addition,  that  the  balance-sheet  shows  a  gain  of 
nearly  414,000.  The  central  slave  States  lose  600,000  natives ; 
the  foreign  emigration  reduces  their  actual  loss  to  400,000. 
The  planting  States  and  Texas  gain  300,000,  of  which  nearly 
I  200,000  are  native.  Tlie  north-west  gains  1,900,000,  of  which 
1,330,000  are  native.* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  political  influence  of  the  emigrant  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  If  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  un¬ 
educated  peasants,  unused  to  govern  their  own  affairs,  and  much 
less  acquainted  with  affairs  of  State,  were  annually  transferred 
to  the  United  States,  placed  in  communities  by  themselves, 
apart  from  the  influence  of  more  intelligent  minds,  left  without 
schools,  cultivation,  or  capital,  to  raise  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  admitted  nevertheless  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship, 
and  to  a  share  in  administration,  it  would  be  irrational  not  to 
fear  the  result.  But  we  see  a  process  quite  the  reverse  going 
on.  These  ignorant  beings — ignorant,  indeed,  some  of  them 

(are,  and  thickheaded  and  obstinate — are  taken  by  the  hand  on 
arrival,  and  sent,  not  into  the  forest,  but  into  a  more  thickly 
I  populated  country  than  the  one  they  left,  with  towns  as  large 
I  as  any  in  Europe  except  the  two  capitals,  with  schools  better 
than  any  of  the  same  grade  here,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  with  work  enough  for  everybody,  skilful  and  unskilful, 
and  with  better  educated  persons  than  themselves  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  They  labour  constantly  with  Americans,  their 
children  sit  dally  side  by  side  with  American  children,  reading 
from  the  same  books,  playing  the  same  games,  and  learning  to 
think  the  same  thoughts.  Mr.  Treemenheere  in  his  excellent 
work  complains  that  all  history  in  the  public  schools  is  ignored 
except  that  of  the  Republic,  and  gives  us  a  list  of  twenty-one 
questions  prepared  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  high  school  of  Lowell,  all  of  which  refer  only 


*  To  reach  these  results  we  have  in  each  case  ascertained  the 
total  number  of  natives  from  the  particular  section  resident  in  the 
Union,  and  from  that  have  deducted  the  total  free  native  population 
residing  in  that  section,  or  vice  versa ;  the  result  shows  the  loss  or 
gain  by  emigration. 
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to  events  connected  with  the  American  continent.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  honest  clergymen  of  the  land  of  the  Puritans 
have  not  been  found  guilty  of  a  profound  policy  in  this.  The 
child  of  the  English  or  ^otch  machinist  in  Massachusetts,  of 
the  German  or  Irish  labourer,  of  the  French  or  Italian  artisan, 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  learns  with  the  language  and 
the  institutions,  the  history  which  tells  him  the  greatness  of 
his  new  country ;  and,  forgetting  that  he  ever  had  another, 
he  feels  with  a  pride,  that  even  Lord  Palmerston  might  envy, 

*  civis  Romanus  sum*  If  the  first  generation  is  never  quite 
denationalised,  the  second  is  transformed  by  this  process  into 
very  good  Yankees.  The  fathers,  too,  soon  get  a  little  propert^r 
(for  there  is  plenty  of  labour  and  little  pauperism),  and  thence¬ 
forth  are  identified  with  the  stability  of  their  new  country; 
and  by  the  time  they  become  citizens,  they  have  some  just 
sense  of  the  dignity  they  acquire,  and  of  the  responsibility  it 
entails. 

The  same  fact  removes  all  apprehension  of  a  disproportionate 
increase  of  Papal  power  in  America.  The  Roman  Catholic 
population  being  so  completely  identified  with  the  older  States, 
and  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  their  institutions,  any 
pernicious  influence  from  that  quarter  will  be  impossible.  We 
hear  often  of  the  power  of  Jesuitism  in  America,  and  of  the 
spread  of  Catholicism  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the 
facts  in  the  census  indicate  no  such  thing.*  We  are  assured 
by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that  so  far  from  fearing  the  undue 
influence  of  the  Romish  Church,  its  conservative  influence  over 
the  emigrants  within  its  pale  is  regarded  with  favour.  The 
Americans  have  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  inroads  of 
any  sacerdotal  despotism  in  their  healthy  English-born  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  they  have  inherited 
from  this  country,  and,  above  all,  in  their  free  schools,  at 
which  four  millions  are  educated — one- fifth  of  the  free  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  schools  of  the  States  have  been  made  patent  to  English 
eyes  during  the  contest  concerning  the  various  educational 
systems  proposed  for  adoption  here,  and  they  certainly  seem  to 
answer  the  demands  of  a  state  of  society  bearing  little  resem- 


*  There  are  in  the  Union  36,011  churches  of  all  denominations, 
affording  accommodation  for  13,849,896  persons,  of  which  only  1,112 
are  Roman  Catholic,  with  accommodations  for  620,950.  In  the  lake 
country  and  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  out  of  13,661  churches,  accom¬ 
modating  4,891,002  persons,  only  551  are  Roman  Catholic,  accommo¬ 
dating  276,291. 
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blance  to  this.  Indeed,  in  all  the  comparisons  between  the 
two  countries,  the  fact  of  the  great  social  ditference  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  similarity  of  political  institutions,  from  the 
municipal  parishes  to  the  national  legislatures, — the  community 
of  language,  literature,  and  of  ancestry,  so  far  as  the  Americans 
can  get  a  tombstone  and  parish  register  aequaintnnee  with  their 
ancestors  in  England, — the  common  elements  of  wealth, — the 
resemblance,  and,  in  the  main,  identity  of  pursuits,  are  pietured 
glowingly  by  after-dinner  orators,  when  the  wine  has  mellowed 
the  heart.  Long  may  both  nations  remember  these  things ! 
And  far  distant  may  the  day  be  when  the  difficulties  arise 
which  philosophy  teaches  us  they  engender.  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  picture,  less  dwelt  upon,  and  equally 
true, — the  vast  social  gap  between  an  old  country,  with  a  cul¬ 
tivated  artificial  society,  founded  on  great  landed  possessions, 
and  a  new  country  with  no  aristocracy,  unless  we  give  that 
name  to  the  feeble  remnant  of  colonial  families  overshadowed  by 
recent  wealth,  or  to  the  expiring  gentility  of  the  ‘  Southern 
‘  Chivalry.’  The  British  merchant  labours,  accumulates,  buys 
land,  is  made  a  peer  in  the  second  generation,  and  is  identified 
thenceforth  less  with  the  town  than  with  the  country.  The 
American  merchant  accumulates,  invests  in  stocks  and  city  lots, 
perhaps  becomes  a  member  of  Congress,  dies,  and  leaves  his 
property  to  his  children  in  even  portions.  In  a  generation  or 
two  it  is  scattered,  and  his  poor  descendants  begin  to  climb  the 
ladder  anew.  The  inhabitants  of  no  neat  rural  village  point 
with  pride  to  his  well-stocked  parks  and  wooded  drives.  He 
may  have  a  cottage  on  Staten  Island,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  or  the  Schuylkill,  or  he  may  amuse  himself  with 
dilettante  farming  in  Dorchester.  But  the  non-producing 
landed  proprietor,  identified  for  generations  with  the  soil,  is 
unknown  in  America.  The  ‘people,’  owning  each  his  little 
farm,  or  his  house  and  garden,  take  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

The  public  schools  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  social 
status,  and  return  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  stability  which  it 
enjoys.  They  were  established  in  New  England,  at  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  About  the  time  that  the  wearers  of 
black  doublets  and  steeple-crowned  hats,  who  fled  from  oppres¬ 
sion  here  to  establish  a  Calvinistic  despotism,  whose  influence 
still  draws  down  the  chins  of  their  descendants,  —  about  the 
time  that  they  re-enacted  the  Mosaic  code,  penalties  and  all, 
with  marginal  references  to  chapter  and  verse,  they  partitioned 
the  public  land  into  parishes,  on  the  English  system,  and 
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assigned  a  part  to  the  commonage,  a  part  to  the  Church,  and  a 
part  to  the  schools.  In  process  of  time  the  common  land  has 
generally  ceased  to  be  pasturage,  and  is,  in  many  places,  planted 
with  trees,  and  made  into  public  walks.;  the  Church  fields  have 
disappearetl  with  the  State  organisation;  and  the  portion  as¬ 
signed  to  the  schools  has  been  absorbed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  exchanged  for  the  right  of  general  taxation, — 
which  right,  as  the  sum  to  be  raised  is  determined  each  year 
by  each  town  for  itself,  and  as  8uffi*age  is  nearly  universal, 
means  the  right  of  the  poor  to  educate  their  children  as  they 
see  fit  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers.  The  system  has  been 
extended  from  New  England  more  or  less  through  the  free 
States,  and  works  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  the  property- 
holders,  who  must  be  sometimes  heavily  mulcted  by  it.  Mr. 
Tremcnheere,  for  instance,  tells  us,  that  in  a  town  near  Boston, 

*  the  whole  real  property  of  which  is  valued  at  only  500,000 
‘  dollars,  not  less  than  17,000  dollars  w'cre  expended  last  year 
‘  in  the  erection  of  five  new  school-houses,  besides  the  ordinary 
‘  expenses  of  maintaining  their  three  grammar  and  two  primary 
‘  schools.’  Boston  pays  15.42  per  head  for  the  children  cflu- 
cated  in  her  schools  (free  for  all  without  charge);  New  York, 
^?10.62  ;  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  ^9.50  ;  and  Cincinnati  on 
the  Ohio,  ^6.37.  These  taxes  are  cheerfully  submitted  to  by 
the  property-holders,  who  require  no  argument  to  be  convinced 
that,  without  education  universal  suffrage  would  be  destructive 
to  political  liberty,  to  social  virtue,  and  to  property  on  which 
both  must  lean.  They  feel  that  the  schools  are  essential  even  for 
tiie  native  children  with  American  homes,  and  doubly  so  for  the 
foreigners,  sometimes  w'ith  worse  than  no  home  at  all. 

Thus  the  moment  the  emigrant  .arrives  .and  is  settled,  he  and 
his  children  are  cared  for.  lie  finds  persons  on  the  pier  waiting 
to  employ  him,  and  he  pockets  at  once  his  four  shillings  a-day ; 
or  if  he  be  ill,  there  is  a  hospital  to  receive  him,  where  skilful 
surgeons  and  kind  nurses  minister  to  his  wants.  Schools  say  to 
his  children,  ‘  Come  to  us  and  be  taught ;  ’  and  they  go.  It  was 
found  some  years  since,  in  a  manufacturing  town  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  a  population  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  Irish,  that 
of  about  3000  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen, 
only  nineteen  were  not  attending  school  somewhere,  and  that 
sixteen  of  the  nineteen  stayed  away  because  they  had  no  good 
clothes ;  clothes  were  given,  and  the  non-attendants  reduced  to 
three.  The  proportion  throughout  the  Union  is  not  as  large  as 
this ;  but  yet  large  enough  to  change  the  character  of  the  whole 
foreign  population.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that 
the  characters  of  nations  and  races  are  unchangeable :  leading 
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minds  mould  the  popular  will  to  their  pleasure.  Catholic 
England  under  Henry  VII.  became  Protestant  England  under 
Henry  VIII.  The  freedom  of  Arragon  died  under  the  heel 
of  the  Inquisition.  Louis  XIV.  was  troubled  but  once  in  his 
reign  by  the  spirit  of  a  free  parliament.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell? 
or  of  Milton  and  Congreve?  William  III.  made  the  English 
noblemen  Dutchmen  ;  George  IV.  beau-Brummelised  society ; 
and  the  present  Court  of  England  has  set  an  example  of  purer 
and  more  refined  manners.  In  the  same  way  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  emigrants  are  changed.  They  are  fashioned  by 
the  infiuences  which  surround  them,  and  in  the  second  gene¬ 
ration  become  completely  identified  with  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  Tremenhcere  objects  that  no  provision  Is  made  for  re¬ 
ligious  education.  In  the  United  States  such  a  provision  would 
be  the  sacrifice  of  the  system.  The  children  of  a  million  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  attend  the  public  schools  and  strive  for 
the  honours  they  give ;  the  clergy  of  that  denomination  are 
placed  by  popular  sutfrage  on  the  committees  chosen  to  super¬ 
intend  the  schools  and  prescribe  the  course  of  education ;  only 
on  the  implied  understanding  that  the  religious  education  shall 
be  left  to  other  hands.  We  cannot  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Tremenheere’s  fear  to  the  contrary,  that  the  community  which 
takes  such  care  of  the  secular  education,  —  which  provides  one 
grade  of  schools  for  the  infants,  another  for  those  who  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  knowledge  and  are  battling  with  its 
elements,  another  yet  higher  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  in  the  humbler  middle  classes,  and 
one  still  beyond,  fitted  with  libraries  of  elementary  books  and 
with  scientific  apparatus,  where  the  studies  of  the  University 
even  may  be  pursued  by  the  humblest  child,  free  of  cost, — would 
make  no  provision  elsewhere  for  religious  instruction.  It  is 
just  to  add,  that  the  schools  we  have  in  view  as  we  w’rite  are 
in  Massachusetts,  and  have  attained  a  degree  of  excellence 
beyond  those  in  other  States.  But  the  West  will  not  be  long 
behind  the  East  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Tremenheere’s  work, 
although  pretending  to  be  no  more  than  a  sketch,  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  working  of  the  system  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  accompanied  by  the  impressions  it  created  on 
an  intelligent  mind  of  conservative  tendencies.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  all  his  conclusions,  he  himself  furnishes  us 
with  reasons  for  differing.  We  gather  from  him  that  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  inferior  to  those  of 
New  England,  and  that  the  average  attendance  is  decidedly 
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less.  But  it  also  appears  that  those  who  have  charge  of  them 
are  alive  to  the  deficiency,  and  are  using  every  means  to  repair 
it.  We  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  short  extract 
concerning  the  schools  of  Connecticut :  — 

‘  Any  one  from  England  visiting  those  schools  would  be  also 
greatly  struck  with  the  very  high  social  position,  considering  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female;  he 
will  observe  with  pleasure  their  polite  and  courteous  bearing,  of  such 
importance  as  an  example  of  go^  manners  to  the  children  ;  he  will 
admire  the  complete  order,  quiet,  and  regularity,  with  which  the 
whole  system  of  instruction  is  conducted,  by  the  exercise  of  mild, 
temperate,  and  generally  speaking,  judicious  authority ;  and  he  will 
perceive  how  great  an  amount  of  elementary  secular  instruction  is 
given  to  those  who  stay  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  opportunities  of  improvement  then  afforded.  And  I 
must  confess  that  he  will  be  likely  to  feel  it  as  a  just  subject  of  re¬ 
proach  to  his  own  country,  that  her  very  tenderness  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religious  truth,  her  very  apprehension  lest  in  her  desire  to 
attain  an  acknowledged  good  she  may  be  betrayed  into  a  step  fraught 
with  evil — or,  to  descend  to  lower  ground,  her  religious  jealousies 
and  animosities — should  interpose  to  keep  all  education,  both  secular 
and  religious,  from  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  at  a  time  too,  when  secular  education  is  more  than  ever 
needed  as  a  means  of  temporal  prosperity  and  advancement,  and  when 
socialism  and  a  vast  and  dangerous  flood  of  “  revolutionary  litera- 
“  ture  ”  of  the  worst  kind,  is  occupying  the  ground  left  bare  for  its 
reception  by  the  absence  of  all  culture,  secular  or  religious.  How 
long,  it  may  be  well  asked,  is  the  Government  of  this  country  to  be 
paralysed  by  sectarian  jealousies?  and  to  what  further  extent  are 
the  very  foundations  of  religious  truth  and  social  order  to  be  under¬ 
mined,  while  the  dispute  rages  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them?’  (Pp.  57,  58,  59.) 

The  provisions  for  the  mental  health  of  the  emigrant  are 
rivalled  by  those  made  for  his  physical.  In  their  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  intemperance,  laws  are  passed  in  some  of  the  States  more 
arbitrary  than  the  decrees  of  the  most  absolute  European  Go¬ 
vernment,  prohibiting — without  always  preventing — the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  To  keep  him  clean,  aqueducts,  exceeding  in 
magnificence,  expense,  and  profuseness  of  supply  those  whose 
ruined  arches  bridge  the  Campagna,  bring  pure  water  to  his 
door,  and  force  him  to  take  and  use  it  by  assessing  a  compul¬ 
sory  rate  upon  the  house  he  occupies.  Unfortunately  filth,  ill 
ventilation,  and  dense  population  are  the  accompaniments  of 
vice,  and  too  often  of  poverty,  in  large  towns.  Crime  always 
tries  to  hide  its  head  in  such  burrows.  The  cities  of  America 
are  not  without  their  vicious  population,  dwelling  in  haunts 
not  unlike  the  terra  incognita  of  Whitechapel,  whose  impurities 
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and  wretchedness,  occasionally  revealed  for  a  moment  by  the 
picture  of  a  passing  visitor,  astonish  us  at  their  fearful  con¬ 
trast  to  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s.  The  ‘  five  points*  of  New 
York,  as  it  formerly  existed,  with  its  three  tiers  of  under¬ 
ground  apartments,  and  its  dancing-room  under  the  street, 
where  black,  white,  and  grey  mingled  in  impure  orgies,  was 
equal  in  its  way  to  anything  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard.  The  ‘  Old  Brewery’  was  only  two  or  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Broadway,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
Stuart’s  Marble  Palace,  filled  with  the  richest  fabrics  of  the 
world,  the  terror  of  husbands  and  papas.  It  is  now  removed, 
and  a  charitable  institution  occupies  its  place.  But  as  long 
as  the  weeds  of  vice  grow  in  the  human  heart,  dens  of  in¬ 
famy  will  exist  in  large  towns,  which  the  philanthropist  can 
improve  but  not  eradicate.  The  Americans  have  taken  the 
first  step  towards  cleansing  these  places  by  supplying  them 
freely  with  water.  The  ‘  Cochituate  Aqueduct’  brings  water 
twenty  miles  from  one  of  the  pretty  lakes  that  dot  the  surface 
of  Massachusetts,  and  distributes  it  in  every  street  and  alley  of 
its  prim  metropolis.  The  magnificent  ‘Croton  Aqueduct’  of 
New  York  was  built  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  nearly  3,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  Croton  river  is  brought  fifty  miles  in  a  covered 
channel  of  masonry  and  granite,  and  rolls  into  New  York  over 
a  bridge  whose  lofty  arches  would  span  the  shipping,  if  there 
were  any,  on  Haarlem  River.  Every  house  in  the  city  con¬ 
tributes  by  rates  towards  its  support,  and  has  the  option  of 
taking  it  for  those  rates.  Water  has  consequently  become  a 
necessity  among  high  and  low.  Bathing  rooms  in  chambers, 
and  water  cocks,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  in  every  room,  are 
found  in  the  Bowery  as  w'ell  as  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
receipts  have  not  yet  equalled  the  interest  on  the  debt.  In  a 
few  years  they  will ;  and  in  a  few  more  will  become  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  Philadelphia  is  still  more  for¬ 
tunate.  A  dam  thrown  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  her  very  doors, 
drives  pumps  which  deliver  water  on  the  top  of  Fairmount,  by 
the  liver’s  bank :  from  hence  an  unlimited  supply  is  distributed 
over  the  city.  We  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere’s  description :  — 

‘  It  is  rather  tantalising  to  one  who  leaves  London  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  to  find  himself  in  ten  days  in  cities  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  bath-rooms  are  almost  os  numerous  as  bed-rooms,  in  every 
private  house  of  any  pretensions  to  the  comfort  that  even  a  moderate 
competency  can  command,  and  where'  the  purest  of  water  is  let  in  at 
the  highest  habitable  part  of  every  building,  in  unlimited  quantity, 
and  for  a  most  moderate  payment.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  too,  to 
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Bee  the  Irish  maidens  in  Philadelphia  (in  their  usual  vocation  of 
housemaids  there,  as  elsewhere)  tripping  out  in  the  early  morning, 
upon  the  broad  brick  foot-pavement,  and  screwing  a  small  hose  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  to  a  brass  cock  concealed  under  a  little  iron  plate 
near  the  kerbstone ;  then,  with  an  air  of  command  over  the  refresh¬ 
ing  element,  directing  a  copious  shower  against  the  windows,  shut¬ 
ters,  front  door,  white  marble  steps,  elegant  iron  railing,  green 
shrubs,  small  and  much-cherished  grass  plots,  heavy  blossomed 
creepers  hanging  on  neat  trellis-work,  and,  finally,  upon  the  grateful 
acacias,  or  the  silver  maple,  or  the  catalpa,  or  the  acanthus,  or  the 
mountain-ash  above  her  head.  Next  advances  a  graver  character, 
whose  business  it  is  to  “  lay  the  dust.”  He  drags  after  him  a  snake¬ 
like  hose  some  fifty  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  he  has  screwed  upon 
the  stop-cock  fixed  to  a  post  by  the  side  of  the  pavement,  while  from 
the  brass  pipe  of  the  other  end,  w’hich  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  throws 
a  strong  jet  over  the  street,  and  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
point  at  which  he  has  arrived  when  he  has  come  to  “  the  end  of  his 
“  tether.”  He  then  removes  the  screw  end  to  the  next  cock,  which 
is  at  the  proper  distance  to  enable  him  to  reach,  by  the  jet  from  the 
hose,  the  point  where  he  left  off.’ 

Other  cities,  great  and  small,  make  similar  provisions.  In 
the  manufacturing  towns,  also,  the  streets  are  generally  broad, 
and  planted  with  trees,  and  the  houses  built  wdth  reference  to 
the  comforts  of  the  occupants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
residences  of  the  poorer  class  throughout  the  country.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  if  the  portion,  occupied  by  the  wealthy  is 
less  metropolitan,  and  the  streets  narrower,  worse  paved,  and 
dirtier  than  those  of  most  European  capitals,  the  houses  of  the 
poor  and  the  emigrant  are  more  spacious,  better  ventilated, 
better  provided  w'itli  water,  and  cleaner  than  those  occupied  by 
similar  classes  here. 

The  ‘  Modern  Exodus’  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  in  view  of  these 
things;  we  are  only  astonished  that,  like  the  Exodus  of  old, 
famine  and  pestilence  were  necessary  to  it.  The  Irish  peasantry 
fled  before  the  scourge  of  1847,  not  singly  nor  by  families,  nor 
by  villages  even,  but  by  whole  districts ;  and  yet  two  must  have 
fdlen  where  one  escaped  to  a  foreign  shore.  The  priests  in 
some  places  say  that  they  ceased  almost  to  minister,  except  to 
the  dying,  and  that  their  services  have  been  little  wanted  since 
by  the  bride.  Liverpool  was  crowded  with  emigrants,  and  ships 
could  not  be  found  to  do  the  work.  The  poor  creatures  were 
packed  in  dense  masses,  in  ill-ventilated  and  unseaworthy  vessels, 
under  charge  of  improper  masters,  and  the  natural  result  fol¬ 
lowed.  Pestilence  chased  the  fugitive  to  complete  the  work  of 
famine.  Fifteen  thousand  out  of  ninety  thousand  emigrants  to 
Canada  in  British  bottoms,  in  1847,  died  on  the  passage  or  soon 
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after  arrival.  The  American  vessels,  owing  to  a  stringent  pas¬ 
senger  law,  were  better  managed;  but  the  hospitals  of  New 
York  and  Boston  were  nevertlieless  crowded  with  patients  from 
Irish  estates.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  these 
things,  and  an  Act  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
was  passed,  which  has  done  much  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  misery.  The  number  of  passengers  is  restricted,  the  space 
to  be  allowed  to  each,  the  size  of  the  berths,  the  character  of 
the  decks,  the  quantity  of  provisions  and  water  per  passenger, 
are  all  prescribed  by  the  various  Acts ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  to  enforce  the  law. 

Under  these  Acts  the  Irish  emigration  has  grown  into  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  well-conducted  business  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
receive  the  wanderers  at  Liverpool  from  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
even  from  Sligo.  The  main  movement,  however,  is  from  Cork, 
where  they  arrive  by  car  or  rail  from  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  and  are  thence  transported  to  Liverpool  in  steamers, 
to  await,  at  their  own  expense,  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  When 
a  number  are  about  to  leave,  the  whole  village  —  the  old  (above 
sixty)  against  whose  free  emigration  the  passenger  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  interpose  impediments ;  the  well-to-do,  who  have  no 
need  to  depart ;  the  beggar  whose  filthy  shreds  cannot  be  called  a 
covering;  the  youngest  children  even, — gather  in  a  tumultuous 
group  about  the  car  holding  the  smiling  faces  whose  happy  lot 
it  is  to  leave  for  ever  their  native  land.  With  the  ivildest  signs 
of  grief  for  the  departing  as  if  for  the  dead,  with  waving  of 
hands,  beating  of  the  air,  unearthly  howls,  tears,  sobs,  and 
hysterics,  they  press  confusedly  around  the  carriage,  each  one 
struggling  for  the  last  shake  of  the  hand,  the  last  kiss,  the  last 
glance,  the  last  adieu.  The  only  calm  persons  in  this  strange 
scene  are  the  subjects  of  it  all,  to  whom  this  moment  is  the  con¬ 
summation  of  long  hopes  and  many  dreams,  who  have  talked  of 
it  and  sang  of  it  (for  the  songs  of  the  peasantry  now  dwell  upon 
it),  till  it  has  become  a  reality. 

Before  going  on  board  the  ship  at  Liverpool  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  strict  inspection  by  the  medical  authorities,  and  the 
same  persons  examine  the  medicine  chests  to  see  that  the  vessel  is 
properly  secured  against  maladies.*  They  are  then  put  on  board 


•yl 


•  In  1847,  before  the  passage  of  the  British  Act  establishing 
medical  inspection,  the  mortality  was  17^-  per  cent,  of  the  embarka¬ 
tion.  In  1848,  it  was  less  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Bill,  that  it  produced  this  result.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  good  food  and  the  absence  of  pestilence  has  more  to  do 
with  it  than  medical  examination.  Within  the  last  six  months,  the 
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the  first  vessel  of  the  line  sailing  after  their  arrival ;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hale  for  saying,  that  they  sometimes  cross 
and  land  without  knowing  her  name.  When  on  board  they  are 
assigned  to  certain  berths,  their  chests  are  hauled  into  the  little 
compartments,  opening  on  the  deck,  in  which  their  berths  are 
situated;  they  are  furnished  with  cooking-places  for  the  pre> 
paration  of  the  stores  which  they  take  in  addition  to  the  ship’s 
rations,  the  messes  are  made  up  for  the  voyage,  the  pilot  takes 
the  ship  below  the  bar,  search  is  made  for  stowaways,  the  pilot 
leaves,  taking  with  him  all  secreted  persons  whom  the  search 
exposes,  and  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel  are  breaking 
against  the  bows.  There  is  even  less  sentiment  in  this  parting 
than  in  the  former;  little  of  the  regret  so  natural  in  leaving  for 
ever  the  land  of  nativity.  That  comes  later,  when,  in  full  em¬ 
ployment,  v.  ith  plenty  of  money,  a  clean  comfortable  home,  a 
tidy  wife,  children  at  school,  and  the  old  folk  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  brought  out,  Pat  tells  the  Yankees  of  the  jewel  of  a 
land  he  left  behind,  and  wishes  (the  rogue)  that  he  may  just  lay 
his  old  bones  once  more  there  before  he  dies.  There  is  no  such 
feeling  when  the  ship  sails  —  not  a  wet  eye,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
regret — all  is  buoyant  hope  and  happiness. 

The  German  emigration  has  also  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  same  system.  It  comes  from  all  parts  of  Germany  (possibly 
at  present  more  from  the  Rhine,  Wurtemberg,  and  Prussia,  than 
from  Bavaria,  where  obstacles  are  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  it,) 
and  from  Switzerland  even,  and  is  managed  by  commercial  houses 
in  the  North  Sea  ports,  in  Havre,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  New  York.  The  Dutch  have  little  to  do  with  it ;  their  ships 
are  employed  in  their  own  commerce  and  in  the  British  trade 
with  Australia.  But  the  Germanic  free  towns,  the  British- 
American  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  American 
houses  in  Havre,  whose  ships  do  not  carry  out  so  bulky  cargoes 
as  they  bring  back,  have  embarked  largely  in  it.  Agencies  of 
these  various  houses  are  established  throughout  Germany 
(every  August  tourist  knows  them  by  the  big  eagle,  and 
shield  with  thirteen  bars  over  the  door),  who  are  charged  to 
collect  the  wanderers  at  some  convenient  point,  —  say  Mann- 


cholera  has  raged  with  great  severity  in  ships  that  had  been  carefully 
inspected  and  pronounced  to  have  a  good  bill  of  health.  Sometimes 
it  would  appear  the  second  or  third  day  out,  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  ten  days.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  it  would 
rage  with  violence ;  when  it  veered  to  the  north-west  it  would  almost 
or  entirely  disappear,  and  perhaps  the  vessel  would  come  into  port 
without  a  case  on  b^rd.  Neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of 
disease  in  this  virulent  form  can  be  attributed  to  a  sanitary  measure. 
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heitn  for  the  Rhine  and  Danublan  country,  and  Bremen  or 
Haraburo;  for  the  centre  and  north,  —  where  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  contractor,  and  thenceforth  have  no  care 
over  themselves.  A  part  are  paupers  sent  by  the  Grovem- 
ments  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Wurtemberg,  and  Switzer* 
land.  But  we  are  assured  that  these  bear  a  small  prof>ortion 
to  the  whole.  *  I  have  known,’  writes  one  well-informed 
gentleman,  *  hundreds  of  German  families  who  have  taken 
‘  out  with  them  to  the  United  States  sums  of  money  varying 
‘  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  florins  each  family.  It  may  be 

*  admitted  as  a  fact  that  out  of  twenty  German  emigrants, 

‘  nineteen  take  out  with  them  to  the  United  States  money 

*  enough  to  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  inland 
‘  States.’  We  confess  we  had  supposed  that  the  pauper  emigra¬ 
tion  bore  a  larger  relative  proportion  to  the  voluntary.  The 
latter  moves  generally  in  families,  and  often  by  villages.  Ac¬ 
companied  thus  by  their  clergyman  and  their  doctor,  and  loaded 
with  quantities  of  useless  farming  and  household  utensils,  which 
they  bring  with  them  at  a  great  expense  and  discard  on  arrival, 
these  simple  agriculturists  leave  the  dreary  stone  houses  which 
served  as  a  home  for  their  cattle,  their  horses,  and  themselves, 
and  as  a  storehouse  for  their  produce ;  bid  good-bye  to  the  heavy 
tower  and  bright  bulbous  dome  of  the  venerable  church ;  take 
a  last  look  at  the  fields  which  have  so  long  borne  linseed,  and 
wheat,  and  maize  to  them  and  their  fathers ;  and  set  out  joy¬ 
fully  on  their  voyage.  Or,  if  they  be  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
(and  the  Hamburg  statistics  return  71  per  cent,  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  1852,  and  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  1851,  as  of  these 
classes),  they  are  still  more  content  to  go  to  a  country  where 
they  anticipate  ready  employment  and  high  wages.  And  if 
they  be  paupers,  they  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
change.  Many  are  doubtless  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for 
some  of  the  town  labour  is  overdone  and  ill  paid  —  the  ever- 
oppressed  needlewoman  for  instance  —  even  in  energetic  Ame¬ 
rica.  But  we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  are  gradually 
taking  possession  of  many  of  the  branches  of  industry  in  the 
large  towns,  as  they  can  w'ork  and  live  for  less  than  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  They  take  leave  of  their  country  with  a  little  more 
sentiment  than  the  Irish,  but  yet  without  sorrow.  The  legends 
of  forests  which  yield  them  no  bread,  and  of  mountains  from 
whose  vineyards  no  wine  is  pressed  for  their  lips,  the  memories 
of  the  grass-grown  streets  and  decaying  fountains  of  Augsburg, 
the  departed  greatness  of  Nuremberg, — 

‘  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic, 

Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song,’ — 
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the  dull  magnificence  of  Berlin,  the  Anglified  elegance  of 
Dresden,  the  small-beer  architecture  of  Munich,  even  the  na¬ 
tional  waters  of  the  *  wide  and  winding  Rhine,’  and  the  old 
Germanic  glories  of  Cologne,  are  little  to  them  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  for  the  land  of  plenty.  The  same  want  of  capital,  and 
of  an  active,  energetic  middle  class,  to  stimulate  industry  and 
make  a  division  of  labour,  which  has  produced  in  Ireland  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  its  best  labourers,  is  causing  the  same 
results  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

At  Mannheim,  or  Hamburg,  or  Bremen,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  the  emigrants  surrender  themselves  and  their  fates  to  the 
shippers  who  contract  to  take  them  to  New  York;  but  not 
before  a  careful  Government  has  seen  that  their  comfort  and 
health  have  been  reasonably  provided  for.  And,  in  truth,  they 
require  some  looking  after,  for  they  and  their  luggage  arc  gene¬ 
rally  in  too  filthy  a  state  for  a  sea  voyage.  They  are  then 
brought  to  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  are  either  shlpjjed 
directly  to  America,  or  to  Havre,  to  Loudon,  or  to  Liverpool, 
by  way  of  Hull.  Twice  as  many  sail  from  Bremen  as  from  any 
other  continental  port.  Next  in  rank  is  Havre,  which  they 
reach  under  charge  of  agents,  either  by  rail  from  Cologne,  or 
by  steam  from  the  northern  ports.  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
the  English  ports,  all  take  large  numbers.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  came  to  London  last  year  to  take  passage  hence  for 
New  York.  Whoever  crossed  from  Rotterdam  within  the  year 
probably  saw  from  one  to  three  hundred  of  these  people  in  the 
forward  cabin,  principally  young  men  and  women  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  with  their  children.  After  passing  the  Brieille  or  the 
Helvoetsluys,  he  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  day.  The 
women  were  below  ill,  from  the  unaccustomed  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  men  were  either  ministering  to  them,  or  were 
lazily  stretched  on  the  piles  of  Dutch  produce  which  lumbered 
the  deck  to  the  tops  of  the  paddle-boxes.  When  the  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  pui’ple  horizon,  and  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
usually  turbulent  ocean  began  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  moon 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  he  probably  saw  these  not  very 
tidy  men  and  women  creeping  up  from  below  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air;  and  before  long  the  harmony  of  a  trained  chorus, 
singing  the  songs  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Elbe,  struck 
his  ear.  If  he  were  curious  to  know  more  of  them,  he  would 
have  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  peasants  from  Bavaria, 
or  Baden,  or  Nassau,  or  Westphalia,  or  Saxony ;  or  artisans 
from  the  towns  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Central  States.  He  would 
have  observed  that,  though  untidy  even  to  filthines.s,  they  were 
by  no  means  poor,  rude,  or  absolutely  unlettered.  Their  music 
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alone  would  have  told  him  of  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation ; 
the  gold  upon  their  persons  would  have  satisfied  him  that  they 
were  not  without  means  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  the 
Bibles  distributed  in  the  various  families  would  have  shown  him 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  those  treasures  which  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  and  which  thieves  cannot  break 
through  and  steal.  If  he  felt  disposed  still  to  follow  their  for¬ 
tunes,  he  would  have  seen  them  landed  in  London ;  and  after 
going  through  the  necessary  formalities  at  the  Custom  House, 
transferred  to  a  boarding-house  at  Wapping,  under  charge  of 
the  agent,  to  await,  at  the  contractor’s  expense,  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel.  He  would  have  seen  them  subjected  the  next  day 
to  the  examination  of  the  health  officer;  and  then,  going  on 

11  board  the  vessel,  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  comfort¬ 
ably  provided  for  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Thus  cared  for  without  trouble  to  themselves,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  friends  and  old  neighbours,  and  provided  with 
plenty  of  tobacco,  he  must  have  left  them  convinced  that  they 
would  make  the  voyage  with  little  risk  of  serious  illness  or 
death  by  the  way,  and  with  as  much  comfort  as  the  unusual 
necessity  of  keeping  clean  would  permit.  Or  if,  to  follow  their 
I  fortunes  still  further,  he  had  taken  passage  with  them,  he  would 
j  have  witnessed  himself  the  comfort  and  harmony  of  the  little 
I  community  on  the  voyage,  and  would  have  seen  its  members  on 
!  arrival  taken  in  charge  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
and  either  supplied  with  work  in  some  part  of  the  country 
!  needing  their  services,  or  sent  to  colonise  the  West.*  And  he 


*  The  Emigration  Commissioners  of  New  York  are  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  a  large  fund  annually  raised  from  the  emigrants. 
It  appears  by  the  report  for  1853,  that  they  received  ‘commutation 
‘money’  on  284,945  emigrants  during  the  year,  being  16,047  less 
than  in  1852.  The  fund  at  their  disposal  during  the  year  amounted 
to  1^1594,464,  of  which  they  expended  ^586,859;  8122,135  went  to 
counties  in  the  interior,  and  8214,077  was  on  account  of  the  great 
Hospital  at  Ward’s  Island  in  the  East  River  off  New  York,  which 
accommodates  3000  patients;  20,197  were  temporarily  relieved  by 
food,  money,  &c.,  24,317  temporarily  supplied  with  food,  board,  and 
lodging,  271  sent  back  to  Europe  at  their  own  request,  and  14,334 
supplied  with  situations  at  the  Intelligence  Office,  conducted  by  the 
Commissioners.  This  office  was  once  put  to  a  use  little  contem¬ 
plated  by  its  philanthropic  founder.  A  farmer  came  in  in  search  of 
a  servant  girl.  A  buxom  Irish  lass  presented  herself,  bundle  in  hand, 
^  I  to  go  with  him.  One  of  the  clerks  jokingly  said,  ‘  she  would  make 
I  ‘  you  a  good  wife.’  The  farmer  thought  the  same,  proposed,  was 
accepted,  sent  for  a  magistrate,  and  was  married  on  the  spot. 

TOL.  C.  KO.  CCIII.  g 
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would  probably  have  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  machinery 
which  quietly,  humanely,  and  profitably  transports  nations  from 
regions  where  want  makes  them  anarchists,  to  a  country  where, 
if  demagogues  would  let  them  alone,  plenty  would  soon  turn 
them  into  conservatives.  * 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  the  probable  effect  of  this 
shifting  of  population  upon  the  old  world.  If  the  movement 
had  been  confined  to  i^undant  labour,  the  result  could  be 
nothing  but  beneficial.  But  in  Germany  we  see  agriculturists 
of  property  and  artisans  of  skill  emigrating  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  in  England  the  pioneer  pauper  migration  is  dragging 
a  better  class  after  it,  by  an  annual  remittance  of  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling.  The  movement  to  America  has  not  yet  made 
any  material  impression  upon  the  manufacturing  districts.  That 
it  will  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts  is  of 
foreign  birth.  The  gold  fields  of  Australia  also  tempt  from  a 
life  of  unceasing  toil  the  men  who,  by  industry  and  foresight, 
have  accumulated  enough  for  the  passage.  Whether  this  efflux 
will  equalise  the  rates  of  wages  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ireland  has  been  purified  by  the 
puiglng.  But  what  a  picture  the  story  presents  —  a  fertile 
country,  with  a  healthy  climate,  but  with  a  deficient  stock 
of  capital,  renovated  only  by  the  loss  of  young  and  strong 
labourers,  whose  work  was  valueless  at  home.  They  find 
occupation  enough  in  America,  and  become  in  time  indus¬ 
trious,  peaceable,  and  comparatively  temperate  and  money¬ 
saving  citizens.  Their  old  habit  of  abusing  England  sticks  to 
them ;  but,  fortunately,  wind  is  plentiful  in  their  adopted  land, 
with  no  law  to  forbid  it  blowing  where  and  as  loud  as  it  listeth ; 
and  the  ill  temper  finds  vent  in  expletives,  not  always  in  the 
best  taste,  but  which  wise  people  set  down  at  their  real  value. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  Europe,  the  great  emigration  must 
benefit  the  United  States.  W^e  have  already  said  that  we  do 
not  share  the  fears  of  those  who  see  destruction  to  the  Republic 
in  this  increase  to  its  numbers.  No  country  was  ever  made 
worse  by  an  addition  of  healthy  labourers,  while  there  was  work 


*  It  would  repay  the  curious  to  inquire  how  far  the  existing  demo¬ 
cratic  element  in  (^rmany  has  been  created  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  emigrants  with  their  native  land.  The  Irish  are  less  specu¬ 
lative  than  the  continental  people,  and  being  more  under  a  control¬ 
ling  religious  influence  are  not  so  much  tinctured  with  sentimental 
democracy. 
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for  them  to  do,  and  heads  to  direct  them.  The  United  States 
are  emphatically  in  this  condition.  The  native  population  is 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  has  shown  itself  abundantly  capable 
to  direct  the  foreign  element.  That  element,  in  return,  proves 
one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  State,  furnishing  it  with 
the  thing  it  most  needs  —  labour  —  to  develope  its  resources, 
to  put  down  its  fixtures,  to  open  its  ways  for  transportation,  to 
subvert  its  virgin  soil,  to  uncover  the  hidden  wealth  of  its 
mines,  to  run  its  spindles,  to  hammer  its  iron,  even  to  trim  the 
sails  of  its  ships,  and  to  work  the  engines  of  its  steamers.  400,000 
creators  of  wealth  now  arrive  annually  in  the  United  States, 
the  men  generally  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  females  even  more 
so.  Out  of  245,000  persons  arriving  at  four  ports  in  1850, 
32,000  only  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  22,000  only 
over  forty ;  being  less  than  one-half  the  proportion  of  native 
inhabitants  under  and  over  those  respective  ages.  They  aro 
consequently  strong,  capable  of  much  work,  less  liable  to  mor¬ 
tality,  than  the  natives,  and  with  a  greater  proportionate  power 
of  reproduction.  It  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  will  affect  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  measure  the  character  or  extent 
of  their  influence.  We  do  not  think  they  will  essentially 
modify  the  constitutional  institutions  and  educational  systems  it 
has  established,  which  they  learn,  in  a  single  generation,  to 
respect  as  their  own. 

So,  too,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  this  supply  will 
never  be  greater  than  the  demand.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  the  United  States  will  become  thickly  populated,  great 
fortunes  will  accumulate,  capital  will  become  more  plentiful 
than  now,  and  labour  will  be  less  sought  for,  and  consequently 
less  paid.  Doubtless  also  the  Euro])ean  emigration  hastens  that 
time.  But  it  is  yet  far  distant,  and  will  continue  so  while  land 
is  as  abundant  and  as  cheap  as  now.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  of  the  settlement  of  the  West;  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  land  taken  up  by  speculators;  notwithstanding  the 
profuseness  with  which  the  public  domain  has  been  granted  by 
Congress,  1387  millions  of  acres  remain  unsold  and  unappro¬ 
priated — six  times  the  whole  amount  alienated  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  present  century ;  and  probably  two- 
thirds,  at  least,  of  the  amount  alienated  is  in  the  market 
at  a  price  not  much  above  the  Government  rate.  With 
such  a  quantity  of  land  at  five  shillings  an  acre,  capable 
of  being  brought  into  production  the  first  year,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  unhealthy  overplus  of  labour ;  for  it  not  only 
attracts  population  to  the  West,  but  also  keeps  down  the  price 
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of  fanning  lands  in  the  East,  where  the  principal  markets  are. 
With  the  exception  of  tracts  close  to  the  large  towns,  farms  in 
New  England  sell  now  at  about  the  same  rate  at  which  they 
did  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  Massachusetts,  even, 
the  average  value  is  6L  10«.  per  acre  for  the  freehold;  and  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  it  is  less  than  in  Ohio. 
It  is  greater  in  Michigan  and  Indiana  than  in  any  southern 
state  except  Louisiana.  While  the  present  state  of  things  can 
be  maintained,  no  probable  annual  addition  to  the  country  by 
emigration  will  affect  the  labouring  classes  unfavourably. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  if  the  emigration  continues  as  at  present 
it  will  soon  give  the  North  a  greater  preponderance  in  the 
nation ;  but  we  do  not  regard  that  as  a  source  of  future  weak¬ 
ness,  rather  of  strength.  There  is  no  sympathy  between  the 
foreign  labour  and  the  slave  labour  to  make  the  North  and 
South  immediately  antagonistic.  On  the  contrary,  the  emigrant 
seems  to  have  an  inherent  antipathy  to  the  black,  and  allies 
himself  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  citizen  to  the  political  party 
supposed  to  have  Southern  tendencies.  The  past  shows  that 
the  dangers  to  the  American  Union  have  come,  and  are  to  come, 
not  from  Northern  but  from  Southern  increase.  The  Missouri 
contest  grew  out  of  Southern  annexation,  and  the  supposed 
dangers  in  1850  had  their  origin  in  the-desire  of  the  South  to 
impose  slavery  upon  the  free  soil  of  California.  The  North  has 
never  required  political  stimulus  to  aid  its  growth,  nor  has  its 
advance  been  marked  by  accessions  of  territory.  It  is  the  slave 
power  which  took  to  itself  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
which  grasped  after  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  which 
now  wants  Cuba.  A  gradual  and  peaceable  increase  iu  the 
industr\%  wealth,  and  population  of  the  North,  which  shall  give 
to  it  at  length,  without  annexation  or  war,  an  incontcstible  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  Union,  will  be  submitted  to  by  the  South, 
with  scarcely  a  consciousness  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  will 
perhaps  check  the  thirst  for  acquisition,  which,  if  unrestrained 
at  home  and  unopposed  abroad,  may  sow  serious  dissensions, 
and  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Kepublic. 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  this  cause  the  industry 
and  resoui-ccs  of  the  United  States  have  made  an  almost  fa¬ 
bulous  advancement.  We  had  purposed  to  show  its  effect 
upon  the  principal  branches  of  the  national  wealth,  but  are 
prevented  by  the  unexpected  length  to  which  the  subject  has 
carried  us.  The  tonnage  of  the  country  increased  in  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1852  from  2,000,000  to  over  4,000,000, 
the  imports  from  100  millions  of  dollars  to  213  millions, 
the  customs  from  18  millions  ■  to  45  (yielding  the  Federal 
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Treasury  an  annual  surplus  of  15  or  20  millions).  The 
cotton  crop  increased  in  the  ten  years  endinj;  in  1850  from 
800  to  1000  million  pounds;  the  rice  crop  from  80  to  215 
millions,  and  the  sugar  from  155  to  281  millions;  the  yrheat 
from  77  to  100  million  bushels,  and  the  maize  from  400  to 
600  millions.  The  potato  alone,  blasted  by  disease,  sank  in 
])roduction.  Thirteen  thoussind  miles  of  constructed  railway, 
and  as  much  more  in  progress,  all  built  by  emigrants’  hands, 
are  opening  up  the  rich,  but  before  unsaleable,  lands  of  the 
West,  bringing  their  cheaply  produced  bread  stuifs  and  choked- 
up  mineral  wealth  to  Eastern  markets.  Of  cottons  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  manufacture  three  times  more  in  value  than  they 
import,  and  the  exjwrt  of  their  own  manufactures  is  two-fifths 
of  the  foreign  importation;  and  their  woollen  manufactures 
exceed  the  imports  of  similar  articles  as  tliree  to  one.  In  all 
articles  of  clothing,  in  carriages,  furniture,  materials  for  house 
decoration,  books,  paper,  iron  utensils,  agricultural  implements, 
hand  tools,  they  are  substantially  independent  of  all  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  the  coarser  cottons  they  are  not  only  independent, 
but  have  become  exporters  to  compete  with  British  fabrics  in 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  will  advance  to  the  manufacture  of  more  deli¬ 
cate  fabrics.  The  country  is  full  of  skilful  designers  from  the 
Continent,  who  will  not  fail  to  impress  their  taste  upon  the 
national  jwoductions,  and  give  them  a  currency  throughout  the 
world.  Side  by  side  with  this  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  will  be  developed.  California  had  yielded  50  millions 
sterling  by  the  close  of  1852.  Other  mining  interests  had  been 
less  prosperous.  But  the  high  prices  of  iron  and  coal  are  open¬ 
ing  the  Pennsylvanian  furnaces ;  and  emigration,  favoured  by 
joint  stock  companies  in  New  York  and  London,  is  finding  its 
way  to  Lake  Superior,  where  the  pure  copper  lies  in  masses  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons. 
These  important  results  merit  a  more  extended  notice,  and  are 
full  of  suggestions  for  the  future. 

With  such  an  unexampled  growth  in  material  prosperity,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  see  the  conceit  natural  to  the  English  race 
swell  into  a  sometimes  undue  proportion  in  the  Transatlantic 
branch  of  the  family,  and  make  Jonathan  foolishly  long  to 
thrust  his  fingers  into  all  kinds  of  political  pies.  Within  the 
half  century  he  has  removed  nearly  all  the  Indians  from  the  cast 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  planted  them  on  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  southern  branches  of  the  Missouri,  and  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  schools,  missionaries,  fields,  and  money ;  march¬ 
ing  beyond  them,  he  has  invaded  the  territories  of  the  iSacs  and 
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Foxes,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  hunting  lands  of  the  Sioux; 
the  scouts  of  his  forces  have  penetrated  the  fields  of  the  Potta- 
wotomies  and  the  Kanzas,  and  his  army  of  emigrants,  following 
in  their  track,  has  crossed  to  the  Pacific,  established  itself  there, 
and  opened  a  constant  communication  between  it  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  He  has  brought  his  commercial  marine  to  the  second,  and 
nearly  to  the  first  rank  in  the  world ;  he  has  made  his  country 
the  principal  cotton  and  a  permanent  corn-growing  state ;  he  has 
covered  it  with  a  network  of  railways ;  be  has  founded  a  manu¬ 
facturing  power,  which  begins  to  compete  with  the  wealthy  and 
skilful  establishments  of  Europe ;  he  has  discovered  boundless 
fields  of  coal  and  iron,  of  lead  and  copper,  and  has  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  rich  tracts  of  gold,  which  enable  him  to  open  and  use  them 
all ;  he  has  increased  his  family  sixfold,  and  his  annual  income 
tifteenfold,  and  finds  few  paupers  on  his  estates  except  those  sent 
in  by  less  fortunate  landlords ;  he  has  built  houses  and  barns, 
and  planted  fat  orchards  and  rich  corn-fields  for  his  family,  and 
has  founded  schools  and  educated  teachei^  for  his  children. 
What  Avonder  that  he  feels  a  little  pride  and  more  conceit ! 

These  fruits,  however,  though  great,  are  entirely  material ; 
and  if  the  energy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  people  is  to  end  in 
money-getting  and  the  worship  of  ^Mammon, — if  a  fevered 
struggle  in  a  business  city  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  young 
men’s  life,  and  the  reputation  of  wealth  their  ambition, — if  arts 
are  not  to  gild,  letters  soften,  and  the  love  of  country  pursuits 
chasten  social  life, — better  would  it  be  for  them,  when  there 
are  no  more  fields  to  be  subdued,  and  Avhen  unemployed  hands 
shall  be  stretched  out  for  bread,  that  they  had  never  risen  from 
the  cradle  of  their  political  infancy.  In  the  rapidity  of  their 
‘  development’  the  Americans  have  had  little  time  for  the 
elegant  idleness  of  European  society.  Every  man’s  shoulder 
has  been  wanted  at  the  wheel  of  the  social  car.  But  now 
wealth,  cultivation,  travel,  and  the  leisure  afforded  by  emigrant 
labour,  are  producing  higher  results  than  mere  material  prospe¬ 
rity.  The  possessors  of  money  are  learning  to  love  the  country 
and  its  healthy  pursuits.  Literature  has  become  a  profession, 
and  authors  are  well  paid.  Transatlantic  sculptors  have 
attained  a  European  reputation,  and  efforts  in  the  kindred 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  favourably  known.  Architects 
flourish  among  them,  and  have  plenty  to  do.  The  national 
Government  gives  a  liberal  though  not  always  judicious  aid  to 
scientific  research,  and  publishes  the  results  of  expeditions 
undertaken  by  its  directions.  In  this  way  the  labours  of 
Fremont,  Stansbury,  Wilkes,  Owen,  Maury,  Foster,  Andrews, 
and  Sabine  have  been  given  to  the  world.  The  Smithsonian 
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lustitutioD,  founded  at  Washington  on  the  liberal  bequest  of  an 
Englishman,  is  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  future  usefulness. 
The  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  Astor  gave  to  New  York  the 
most  liberally  endowed  public  library  in  the  world,  which  in 
the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years  has  collected  together  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  An  eminent  American  gentleman, 
connected  with  the  first  commercial  house  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  and  universally  respected  for  his  intelligence  and  worth, 
has  founded  a  similar  institution  in  Boston.  Another  well- 
known  American  merchant  in  London  has  been  equally  liberal 
to  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts.  In  all  the  markets  of 
Europe  the  Americans  are  the  great  buyers  of  scarce  books,  by 
means  of  an  agency  maintained  in  London  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  by  private  collectors,  and  directed  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  secure  ‘  rarities  ’  for  his 
countrymen. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  versatile  as  they  are,  they  will 
soon  give  the  same  attention  to  Art  which  they  now  give  to 
more  solid  but  less  graceful  matters.  The  incorporation  into 
the  community  of  so  large  an  amount  of  emigration  from  con¬ 
tinental  cities,  educated  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  contributing 
by  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  to  the  national  love  of  show,  will 
hasten  such  a  result.  When,  in  no  very  distant  day,  the  prairies 
of  the  Lake  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  be 
peopled  with  fifty  millions,  gathered  from  all  nations,  but  guided 
by  the  English  race  and  governed  by  English  traditions ;  w'hen 
the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Green  Mountains  shall  be 
covered  with  sheep,  and  their  valleys  filled  with  the  best  bred 
stock ;  when  the  plains  of  the  South  shall  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cotton  (let  us  hope  without  the  curse  of 
slavery)  ;  when  the  higher  and  more  delicate  branches  of  manu¬ 
factures  shall  have  taken  root  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arts  found  a  firmer  stay  in  Pennsylvania ;  when  the  white 
man  shall  have  driven  the  buffalo  from  the  fields  which  each 
setting  sun  shadows  with  the  peaks  of  the  Kocky  Mountains ; 
when  cities  shall  fringe  the  Pacific,  towns  line  the  banks  of  the 
Oregon,  and  farms  dot  the  surface  of  California  and  the  valley 
of  the  Willamette ;  when  skill  shall  have  subdued  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Lake  Superior;  when  commerce  shall  whiten  every 
lake  and  ascend  every  river  of  the  country,  and  shall  carry  its 
productions  to  every  clime;  when  railroads  shall  unite  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  and  bring  every  part  of  this  vast 
nation  into  close  contact  with  every  other;  when  opulence  shall 
have  given  a  home  to  Art  in  their  cities,  and  Literature  shall 
have  created  the  traditions  which  they  lack ;  —  what  a  spectacle 
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may  they  not  present  to  the  world  if,  despising  the  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  disregarding  the  erroneous  advice  of  interested 
leaders,  they  are  content  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  peaceful 
industry,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  Providence  places 
within  their  reach  1 


Aut.  IX.  —  1.  The  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia  in  1828 
and  1829.  From  the  German  of  Baron  Von  Moltke,  Major 
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2.  Marmonfs  Turkish  Empire.  Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  lielations  of  England  with  Turkey 
and  Kussia,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  Time.  By  Sir 
F.  Smith,  K.  H.,  F.  H.  S.,  of  the  Corps  of  lioyal  Engineers. 
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3.  The  Russo-Turkish  Campaign  of  1828  and  1829,  tcith  a 

View  of  the  present  State  of  Affairs  in  the  East.  By  CoLONEL 
CuESNEY,  R.  A,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.  London;  1854.  1  vol. 

T'^he  struggle  which  commenced  with  the  Turkish  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  has  assumed  such  proportions,  and 
become  so  thoroughly  European  in  character,  that  at  times  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  forget  the  party  principally  concerned.  As 
we  have  ourselves  gone  to  war  with  Russia,  and  assumed  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  issue  of  the  quarrel,  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
before  and  since  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  has  ceased  to  have 
the  primary  interest  it  possessed  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  Yet 
we  cannot  forget  that  during  the  first  months  of  the  campaign, 
and  even  since  the  note  of  preparation  was  sounded  in  this 
country,  a  certain  section  of  politicians  possessing  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  following  among  the  public,  sought  to  alarm  us  with 
predictions  of  the  sudden  advent  of  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  AVe  were  told  on  the  contrary  by  another 
party,  perhaps  not  a  very  influential  one,  that  if  Omar  Pasha, 
at  the  outset,  had  not  been  hindered  in  his  projects  by  the 
Allied  Governments,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  esta¬ 
blishing  himself  at  Bucharest,  or  indeed  in  diiving  the  forces  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff'  back  across  the  Pruth,  without  foreign  as¬ 
sistance.  ^On  the  one  side  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  patient  we  were  called  in  to  assist,  was  a  vigorous  man  of 
middle  age,  who  had  parted  with  none  of  the  strength  peculiar 
to  that  time  of  life,  on  the  other,  that  he  was  the  vei'itable  *  sick 
man’  of  the  Imperial  correspondence. 
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The  exaggerated  character  of  either  opinion  might  be  con- 
eldered  sufficiently  apparent,  after  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
events  of  the  present  contest.  It  might  be  supposed,  con¬ 
viction  had  arisen  on  the  fact,  that  Kussia  is  not  ^together  a 
victim  of  the  inherent  weakness  assigned  to  her  at  one  time  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  that  Turkey,  although  displaying  signs  of 
age,  is  not  absolutely  sunk  in  the  feebleness  of  decrepitude. 
Without  exactly  agreeing  in  the  glowing  panegyric  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  internal  resources  and  self-acting  power  of 
renovation,  we  cannot  but  be  certain  of  the  presence  of  a  strong 
vitality,  in  the  empire  of  the  Sultan.  Without  slavishly  follow¬ 
ing  the  later  deductions  drawn  by  Mr.  Cobden  from  what  we 
must  be  at  liberty  to  call  erroneous  premises,  we  may  take  for 
granted,  that  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Porte  must  have  in¬ 
evitably  yielded  at  last  to  tlie  reiterated  assaults  of  the  Czar,  if 
that  Power  had  been  left  single-handed,  to  meet  so  great  an 
antagonist.  Such  is  the  very  ample  justification  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  cautious  negotiations,  the  carefully  drawn  conventions 
with  Allies,  and  rigid  attention  to  proper  formalities  in  affairs  of 
vast  importance.  There  was  no  immediate  demand  for  instant 
action,  but  Turkey  could  not  be  left  without  assistance,  if  Kussia 
showed  a  determination  to  persevere.  For  the  time  Turkey 
could  be  trusted  to  her  own  resources,  and  means  were  taken  for 
securing  efficient  aid  to  her,  if  ultimately  necessary,  on  the  safest 
and  broadest  grounds. 

It  would  appear  however,  that  what  has  passed  lately 
before  our  eyes,  has  not  sufficed  to  modify  the  extreme  views 
above  alluded  to.  Government  has  been  taxed  with  supine¬ 
ness,  with  incapacity,  and  by  some  wild  interpreters  of  events 
with  collusion,  for  not  having  anticipated  the  rupture  with 
Russia;  for  not  having  performed  acts  of  war,  when  we  had 
no  war  upon  our  hands ;  for  not  having  warded  off  disasters  in¬ 
curred  by  the  Porte  in  consequence  of  faith  in  the  declarations 
of  a  Power,  with  which  we  were  at  peace.  We  should  have 
hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  these  attacks,  the  in¬ 
justice  and  the  failure  of  which  are  so  apparent  to  the  unpreju¬ 
diced,  but  for  the  belief  that  they  have  obtained  a  certain  value, 
and  have  carried  a  certain  weight,  where  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  information,  to  counteract  erroneous  opinion.  The 
operations  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  more  particularly  the 
tactics  of  Admiral  Dundas,  have  been  criticised  in  a  most 
unfriendly  and  impatient  spirit ;  and  the  latter,  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  has  had  an  early  experience  of  the  fate  to  which  all 
British  commanders  are  doomed,  unless  they  gr..sp  and  secure 
brilliant  victories  like  ripe  fruit,  immediately  after  an  outbreak 
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of  hostilities,  or  as  in  this  case,  even  before  such  an  event.  That 
such  impatience  and  bitter  criticism  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
mere  factious  intention  and  party-spirit,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
admit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  prompted  by  an  intense  wish  for  the  success  of  the  cause 
nationally  espoused,  and  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  for  the  na¬ 
tional  honour.  A  necessity  of  action  being  assumed  for  the 
furtherance  of  these  two  objects,  obstacles  of  execution  vanish 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  it,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  position,  the  experience  of  former  wars, 
the  physical  and  mond  qualities  of  those  we  are  bent  on  assist¬ 
ing,  the  great  difficulties  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
are  alike  overlooked  ;  or,  if  not  overlooked,  put  aside  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  as  things  of  little  moment,  and  hardly  bearing  on 
the  question. 

In  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829,  we  have 
the  requisite  information.  This  explains  the  course  of  the 
war,  as  prosecuted  until  the  date  of  the  anned  intervention  of 
the  two  Powers.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  excused  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  that,  till  lately,  almost  forgotten 
struggle.  But  an  apology  is  hardly  necessary,  as  a  glance  at 
the  events  of  those  years  may  be  more  conducive  to  an  adequate 
estimate  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  can  be  done  now  by 
the  belligerents,  than  perhaps  even  a  zealous  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  partial  correspondents,  and  the  reasoning  of  public 
writers,  on  events  the  facts  of  which  may  be  still  in  want  of  con- 
firn)ation. 

The  Russo-Turkish  Campaign  of  1828  and  1829,  described 
by  the  Freiherr  Von  Moltke,  Major  on  the  Prussian  General 
Staff,  is  a  work  of  great  value,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a 
scientific  military  memoir  of  the  transactions  he  treats  of,  or  on 
account  of  its  strict  impartiality.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  a 
feeling  of  superior  favour  for  either  Russian  or  Turk  ;  and  after 
perusing  the  book,  we  rise  with  the  satisfaction,  of  having 
travelled  professionally  with  a  professional  man,  who  has  been 
infiuenced  by  little  except  the  study  of  his  profession.  If  there 
be  something  of  the  dryness  of  the  military  report,  there  is  also 
its  exactness  and  freedom  from  bias.  Such  a  merit  is  great  in 
any  case,  but  in  this  one  of  Russians  and  Turks,  after  our  late 
experience  of  the  value  of  their  reports,  it  is  indeed  inestimable. 
An  excellent  translation  of  this  work,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  renders  it  accessible  to  the  English  public. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1828,  Turkey  stood  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Exhausted  by  a  contest  of  six 
years  with  the  Greeks,  —  her  fleet  destroyed,  —  an  army  half 
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organised  according  to  the  new  fashion  introduced  after,  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  —  without  an  ally  — >  she  stood 
alone,  apparently  but  to  receive  the  coup  de  grace.  The  force 
put  in  movement  by  her  antagonist  was  about  100,000  strong, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between  paper 
strength  and  effective  strength.  The  Kussians  organised,  disci- 
})lined ;  moving  with  certain  obedience  and  unmitigated  devotion 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor :  the  Mussnlmans  exhibiting  an  absolute 
contrast,  and  echoing  the  words  of  the  Sultan :  —  ‘  Gather  up 
*  thy  spirit,  for  Allah  knows  we  are  in  great  danger.’  Might 
it  not  have  been  supposed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
Russians  would  have  had  little  but  a  summer’s  march  across  the 
Balkan? 

But  there  were  elements  of  strength  then  in  Turkey,  which 
were  formerly  overlooked  by  the  Russians,  as  by  some  of  us  at 
the  present  time.  The  Rus.sians  in  earlier  wars,  when  they 
contested  for  Bessarabia,  seldom  met  with  a  check  from  the 
Osmanli,  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  deploying  their  regular 
infantry  on  open  ground,  without  being  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry  charge.  Confident  in  their  organisation  and  re¬ 
gularity,  the  advantages  of  which  they  had  so  often  proved,  they 
never  scrupled  to  attack  very  superior  numbers.  The  traditions 
of  former  wars  were  not  forgotten  by  them ;  and  through¬ 
out  the  contests  of  the  campaigns  under  consideration,  we  see 
them  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  displaying  a  like  contempt 
for  numerically  stronger  forces  arrayed  against  them,  —  even 
when  the  enemy,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case  from  the 
defensive  system  adopted,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  chosen  and 
intrenched  positions. 

But  in  one  respect  the  Russians  had  mis-reckoned.  They 
had  forgotten  that  such  simple  tactics  of  bold  attack,  under  any 
circumstances,  though  suitable  to  the  certainty  of  operation  in  a 
plain  country,  might  involve  them  in  great  danger  in  a  more 
intricate  one,  there  being  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the 
more  mountainous  and  difficult  the  seat  of  war  may  be,  the 
more  formidable  does  it  become  for  defence,  by  wild  and  irre¬ 
gular  troops.  Under  such  conditions  the  individual  man  recovers 
his  separate  value,  which  among  disciplined  troops  is  oft^  merged 
in  the  whole,  and  is  lost  altogether  among  the  rabble  of  untaught 
levies,  which  a  general  may  rashly  attempt  to  deploy  on  flat 
ground,  in  the  face  of  a  more  instructed  soldiery.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  were  quickly  undeceived;  —  what  promised  so  fairly  in  the 
outset,  became  daily  more  arduous.  Unforeseen  impediments 
presented  themselves :  detachments  to  cover  or  mask  various 
points  were  necessary ;  difficulties  arose  in  providing  the  troops 
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and  horses;  in  short,  obstacles  of  every  kind  rose  up  around  them. 
The  delays  and  sluggishness  of  the  Turkish  administration  caused 
but  apparent  danger  to  the  Porte,  and  time  was  gained  to 
garrison  fortresses,  to  raise  levies,  and  oi^nise  a  rude  but 
tolerable  system  of  defence.  Every  day  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  added  somethiug,  however  slight,  to 
its  efficiency. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  country  they  were  invading.  They  com¬ 
menced  with  the  occupation  of  Wallachia,  extending  their  right 
flank  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalafat,  as  was  done  by  Gorts- 
chakoiF  during  last  autumn.  To  this  no  opposition  was 
made.  The  Wallachian  fortresses  had  been  dismantled  by 
the  Turks  after  their  final  defeat  in  Bessarabia.  They  had 
determined,  and  wisely,  not  to  undertake  the  defence  of  any 
line  beyond  that  of  the  Danube.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  no 
river  ever  yet  stopped  a  resolute  general.  But  the  Danube 
presents  great  difficulties,  and  after  it  is  crossed,  the  strong 
places  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  line  of  oiierations,  must  be  either 
invested  or  taken,  before  the  grand  obstacle  of  the  march  to 
Constantinople  across  the  Balkan  can  be  attempted.  This 
great  stream,  after  cutting  through  the  chalk  mountains  which 
stretch  from  north  to  south  between  the  Carpathian  and  the 
Balkan  ranges,  is  altered  in  character.  Instead  of  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  full  of  rapids  and  encumbered  with  rocks,  we  have  a  broad 
flowing  river,  intersecting  thick  alluvial  soil,  and  passing  through 
a  valley  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  In  Little  Wal¬ 
lachia,  as  far  as  the  Aluta,  the  country  is  traversed  by  ridges, 
the  spurs  of  the  high  mountains ;  but  this  region,  as  well  as  the 
wide  extended  plains  of  Great  Wallachia,  must  be  considered  in 
general  os  flat.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  display  a  marked 
contrast.  That  of  Bulgaria,  from  AViddin  downwai^s,  is  every 
where  high  and  steep,  and  often  completely  commands  long 
reaches  of  the  river.  The  Wallachian  bank,  on  the  contrary, 
is  marked  by  a  low  shore  and  wide  swampy  meadows.  The 
branchings  of  the  streams  form  many  marshy  islets,  and  at 
seasons  of  high  water,  the  adjacent  country  is  constantly  flooded. 
As  the  traveller  proceeds  downwards,  he  finds  the  islands  larger 
and  more  numerous,  the  meadow  flats  wider  and  more  swampy. 
After  Rustchuk  no  firm  ground  is  found  on  the  left  bank, 
till  the  spot  in  front  of  Turtukai  is  reached.  Opposite  to 
Silistria  a  good  road  from  Kalarash  to  the  Danube  b  always 
open.  At  Brailau,  for  the  first  time  the  left  bank  becomes 
important.  Below  Isaktchi  the  river  breaks  through  the 
Delta  in  three  arms,  of  which  the  SuUna,  the  only  one  navi- 
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gable  by  vessels  of  much  draft,  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  paces  broad.  In  the  vale  country,  the  force  of 
the  stream  averages  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour. 

To  any  one  considering  the  character  of  the  Danube  carefully, 
the  difficulty  it  affords  to  an  invader,  and  the  advantages  it  pre¬ 
sents  on  the  right  bank  for  defence,  must  be  apparent.  There 
it  is  high,  precipitous,  and  firm.  On  the  left  there  are  but  a 
few  points  in  the  line  of  operations  of  an  invading  army  on  which 
troops  can  be  assembled.  These  points  are  for  the  most  part 
guarded  by  fortresses  or  temporary  entrenchments,  as*  is  the 
case  at  Turtukai.  It  is,  as  lately  shown  at  the  last-named 
place,  difficult  to  force  them  in  front  without  a  combined  move¬ 
ment  from  the  left  flank,  by  the  march  of  a  force  up  the  right 
bank  thrown  across  the  river  lower  down.  We  in  consequence 
observe,  that  the  invader  has  been  always  obliged  to  carry  his 
first  passage  of  the  river  towards  its  mouth,  which  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  Turkish  centre  of  a  system  of  defence,  formed 
on  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  to  be  held  strongly.  This 
was  done  in  1828,  and  again  lately  by  General  Liiders,  the 
operation  on  both  occasions  requiring  much  forethought  and 
previous  arrangement,  and  entailing  a  certain  amount  of  blood¬ 
shed  ;  but  on  neither  occasion  could  a  doubt  be  entertained,  as  to 
the  success  of  the  liussians,  isakteki  and  Matschin  being  usually 
held  as  outposts.  Other  causes  for  selection  of  the  first  passage 
of  the  river  at  this  point,  are  the  facilities  afforded  for  bridging, 
and  the  advanb^es  conferred  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pruth, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Galatz. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should  consider 
the  line  of  the  Danube  held  by  the  Turks,  not  only  for  purposes 
of  defence,  but  also  as  a  base  whence  to  advance  against  an 
enemy.  It  is  evident  that  an  army  having  occupied  such  a  line, 
sacrifices  the  advantages  of  position  by  a  general  forward  move¬ 
ment.  The  communications  before  so  easy,  and  to  the  eastward 
of  Nicopolis  so  concentric,  would  now  depend  on  the  strong 
occupation  of  every  point,  by  which  the  lately  invading  army 
might  have  threatened  to  cross.  In  case  of  reverse  and  retreat, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  force,  by 
dividing  it  into  various  and  diverging  columns,  to  be  directed  on 
these  several  {roints.  The  necessity  for  the  nicest  c<^bination 
to  ensure  them  from  destruction  in  detail  is  apparent.  Such 
delicacy  of  manoeuvre  would  require  the  steadiest  troops,  and  the 
most  experienced  commanders  in  the  wide  Wallachian  plains, 
where  a  numerous  hostile  cavalry  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
them.  The  entrain  and  spirit  of  a  force  of  such  character  as 
the  Turkish  levies  would  suffer  by  the  knowledge,  that  general 
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safety  depended  on  reaching  in  time  the  isolated  points,  where 
the  passage  could  be  effect^.  In  such  case  the  enemy  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
battalions,  and  in  all  probability  many  of  the  river  fortresses 
would  be  yielded  shamefully.  The  line  of  a  river  may  be  mun- 
tiuncd  in  the  first  instance  with  success  by  an  irregular  army, 
which  when  engaged  amidst  the  dispiriting  circumstances  of  re¬ 
treat  will  sometimes  vanish  without  a  stru^le,  at  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  pursuers  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  plan  of 
defence  therefore,  adopted  by  the  Turks  in  1828,  and  by  Omar 
Pasha  in  the  present  war,  was  the  only  wise  course  to  adopt. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Danube  forced,  and  the  Turks  obliged  by 
circumstances,  still  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  debarred  from 
action  in  the  0{>en  field.  The  invading  general  must  now  nar¬ 
rowly  examine  his  maps.  He  has  a  range  of  mountains  before 
him,  not  very  high,  but  affording  only  a  few  passes,  of  which  the 
most  practicable  are  hardly  suited  for  military  purposes.  The 
celebrated  Hills,  separating  Roumelia  from  Bulgaria,  after  running 
due  east  dip  suddenly  on  the  Black  Sea.  Westward  at  the 
sources  of  the  Jantra  and  Tundscha  the  summits  are  clothed 
with  snow  in  June.  Thence  towards  the  east  the  elevation  does 
not  exceed  5000  feet  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Kamtshic,  and 
as  the  eastern  extremity  is  approached,  the  height  of  3,500  feet 
is  rarely  found.  The  descent  on  the  southern  side  is  rugged  and 
precipitous,  whilst  the  northern  face  is  concealed  by  a  system  of 
lower  hills  which  stretch  unequally  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  The  latter  are  often  crowned  with  plateaux.  These,  in 
many  instances,  form  the  most  admirable  military  positions  for  in¬ 
trenched  camps,  being  rarely  accessible  except  by  narrow  paths, 
the  eminences  being  revetted,  as  it  were,  by  natural  walls  of  rock, 
varying  in  height  from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet.  They  are  in 
general  well  wooded,  although  they  do  not  |K>ssess  the  magni¬ 
ficent  forest  trees  of  the  higher  Balkan  range.  On  the  plateaux 
and  slopes  we  find  a  thickly  set  jungle  of  dwarf  oak  and  other 
shrubs,  and  stretching  far  into  the  plain,  an  endless  extent  of 
intractable  briars.  Apart  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
the  march  and  deployment  of  troops  would  find  very  serious 
obstacles  in  the  superabundant  forest  and  jungle  growth.  Such 
is  the  great  natural  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy, 
arising  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  range  as  of 
the  difficulty  of  access,  the  paucity  of  mountmu  passes,  the 
admirable  positions  for  defence  ranged  one  behind  another,  the 
absence  of  made  roads  as  well  of  those  appliances  of  life  and 
civilisation,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Germany 
and  Switxerland.  Without  giving  the  names  or  tracing  thq 
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exact  course  of  the  passes,  we  may  simply  state  that  they  are  six 
number,  between  the  source  of  the  Jantra  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  three  towards  the  east,  between  Shumla  and  Burgas,  being 
those  naturally  chosen  by  an  army  advancing  from  Bessarabia. 
In  the  mountains  there  are  no  cross  paths  between  the  passes. 
In  some  of  the  valleys  military  communications  may  be  main¬ 
tained. 

During  the  war  of  1 828  the  fortresses  on  the  river  and  Black  Sea 
played  a  more  important  part  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  during 
the  present  one,  if  we  except  Silistria.  Though  imperfect  in  de¬ 
sign  and  of  insignificant  profile,  none  of  them  dignified  with  the 
denomination  of  regular  fortresses,  they  sustained  lengthened 
sieges  or  investments,  and  reduced  the  Russian  army  almost  to  ruin. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  when  the  Turks  are  in  good 
heart  their  defence  often  becomes  most  obstinate,  at  the  moment 
when  more  regular  combatants  will  surrender  a  place.  That 
which  with  us  is  considered  an  element  of  weakness,  is  with 
them  one  of  strength.  The  larger  the  number  of  the  population 
of  a  town,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  the  longer  and  more 
tenacious  will  be  the  defence.  In  the  smaller  fortresses,  where 
the  soldiery  has  not  been  aided  by  the  people,  it  has  been  rarely 
respectable.  In  those  of  more  considerable  area,  in  which  the 
crowd  has  taken  arms,  the  garrison  have  found  themselves 
reinforced  by  men  as  capable  and  as  willing  as  themselves  in 
defending  the  tottering  walls. 

On  the  8th  of  June  of  1828  the  Russians  crossed  the 
Danube,  near  its  mouth,  at  Satiinovo,  and  within  six  weeks  of 
that  time  had  taken  Brailau  on  the  left  bank,  never  afterwards 
restored,  and  had  penetrated  so  far,  as  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  Silistria,  Varna  and  Shumla.  On  the  20th  of 
July  a  resultless  action  was  fought,  after  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  invest  Shumla;  we  say  an  attempt,  as  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Russians  were  never  sufficient  to  command  the 
roads  in  the  rear,  and  at  no  time  was  the  Turkish  communication 
with  Adrianople  interrupted.  Shumla  is  the  ordinary  point  of 
assembly  of  the  Turkish  army  in  a  war  against  the  Russians.  It 
is  backed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  encircle  it  to  the  north', 
west,  and  south  in  the  form  of  a  vast  crescent,  and  has  on  the 
eastern  front  a  marshy  ravine  which  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Kamtschic.  It  is  only  accessible  from  the  east.  The  extensive 
slope  of  the  hills  on  that  side  is  somewhat  gradual  and  glacislike. 
The  upper  plateau,  round  which  run  the  works  —  a  position  in¬ 
tended  as  it  were  by  nature  for  an  intrenched  camp, — the  group 
of  hills,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  being  separated  from  the 
Balkan  range  by  the  valley  of  the  Kamtschic — is  elevated  above 
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the  Bulgarian  plain  from  600  to  800  feet.  The  town  is  built  in 
a  confined  and  low  valley  terminating  in  steep  ravines.  It  is 
quite  open.  The  lines  of  the  intrenched  camp  run  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  glacis  to  the  left  from  the  height  of  Strandscha, 
to  the  right  leaning  on  that  of  Tchengell.  These  lines  overtop 
Shumla  to  the  north  and  south,  and  they  have  been  carried  in 
some  parts  on  the  verge  of  the  steepest  precipices,  where  they 
are  of  no  use,  and  present  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct.  They 
are  of  earth-work,  and  have  a  narrow  but  deep  ditch.  Their 
extent  from  Strandscha  to  the  heights  of  Tchengell  is  about 
8000  paces,  and  there  is  ample  space  to  cover  completely  an 
immense  army. 

The  few  roads  by  which  an  enemy  can  approach  are  defiles 
many  miles  long,  terminating  in  a  few  difficult  paths  up  the 
wall-like  rocks,  where  there  can  be  neither  combination  of  the 
different  arms,  nor  deployment  of  masses.  But  the  height  of 
Strandscha  is  vulnerable.  It  possesses  revetted  forts,  but  is  by 
no  means  secure  against  assault.  If  the  summit  of  that  height 
be  won,  Shumla  can  no  longer  be  held.  It  is  only  accessible  on 
that  part,  and  from  the  marshy  raviny  nature  of  the  ground 
approach  is  not  easy  even  in  that  direction.  It  is  said  in  some 
quarters,  that  Shumla  has  gained  a  greater  reputation  than  it 
deserv'es.  The  Turks  have  already  experienced  that  it  could  be 
turned  by  a  determined  adversary,  after  Varna  had  been  taken. 
But  its  position,  not  only  on  the  direct  route  from  Kustchuk 
and  Silistria,  but  also  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  debouches 
on  the  Gulf  of  Varna,  must,  until  the  fall  of  the  latter,  give  it  a 
first-rate  military  imfx>rtance ;  and  in  any  case,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter  in  allusion  to  the  campaign  of  1829,  utterly  disconcert 
a  Kussian  commander,  however  successfully  he  may  have  turned 
it,  and  have  actually  reached  Adrianople  by  communicating 
with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Russians,  in  their  extreme  confidence  in  1828  tried  their 
hands  on  Shumla,  thinking  thus  to  take  the  shortest  cut  across 
the  Balkan,  and  secure  their  rear,  tlie  fortresses  of  Varna  and 
Silistria  being  yet  surmounted  by  the  crescent.  The  attempt 
failed,  though  in  the  first  instance  directed  by  the  Czar  in  person. 
From  various  causes  of  sickness,  necessity  of  detachment,  the 
masking  of  Silistria,  and  the  investment  of  Varna,  the  Russians 
discovered  that  they  had  attempted  an  impossibility.  The  besieg¬ 
ing  and  blockading  force  quickly  dwindled  to  a  less  number  than 
the  enemy  it  sought  to  shut  up.  They  soon  began  to  intrench 
themselves,  and  to  depend  on  lines  of  redoubts.  At  the  end  of 
July  it  was  already  evident  that  no  favourable  result  could 
ensue.  Frequent  combats  and  surprises  took  place  during  the 
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following  month.  The  asssulants  were  decimated  by  exposure 
to  the  heat,  and  the  fatigue  of  procuiing  forage  from  a  distance, 
till  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  September,  they  acknowledged  their 
defeat,  by  the  determination  of  General  Count  Wittgenstein  to 
convert  the  so-called  investment  into  a  mere  process  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  Seni-Bazar.  Had  the 
Turkish  commanders  displayed  at  that  time  but  moderate  ac¬ 
tivity,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  Russian  corps  darmee. 
The  grand  vizier  advanced  from  Adrianople  with  14,000  picked 
men,  but  he  did  no  more.  The  Russian  division,  which,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  had  been  in  a  most  critical 
situation,  was  in  consequence  saved  from  destruction  by  his 
apathy  and  supineness. 

The  siege  of  Varna  had  been  commenced  in  form  by  Prince 
Menschikoif  on  the  6th  of  August.  The  Russians,  masters 
of  the  sea,  were  promptly  assisted  by  their  fleet  in  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  siege.  In 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  operations,  the  shallowness  of  the 
harbour  of  Varna  prevented  much  advantage  being  gained  from 
its  presence,  beyond  the  strict  blockade,  and  interruption  of 
communication  with  Constantinople.  The  town  had  an  old 
Byzantine  castle,  which  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  The 
principal  enceinte,  having  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter,  is  an  earthen  rampart,  without  much  command, 
connected  with  the  rocky  precipice  jutting  on  the  sea  to  the 
north,  and  running  round  Varna  to  the  Dewna  river.  It  was 
flanked  by  ten  small  bastions,  the  faces  of  which  were  pierced 
for  two  guns,  and  the  flanks  for  one.  The  curtains,  owing  to 
their  narrowness,  did  not  admit  of  guns ;  the  ditch  was  small, 
wet  at  the  eastern  extremity,  otherwise  dry;  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp  revetted  with  brick- work;  in  the  front  of  the 
rampart  there  were  scarcely  any  permanent  works,  not  even  a 
covered  way.  Three  lunettes  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  500 
paces  in  advance  of  the  west  front,  and  on  intrenchment  1500 
paces  from  the  north  side  of  the  place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  imperfect  place  darmes. 
Yet  in  this  the  Turks  managed  to  maintain  themselves  till  the 
10th  of  October,  and  it  would  not  have  fallen  then,  but  for  the 
same  cause  which  saved  the  force  under  Wittgenstein  after  the 
failure  before  Shumla, — the  incredible  apathy  which  distinguished 
every  Turkish  commander  during  that  war,  excepting  two  or 
three  in  command  of  fortresses.  The  Czar,  believing  that  the 
relief  of  V arna  would  be  strongly  attempted  by  Omar  Vrione,  who 
had  been  detached  by  the  grand  vizier  from  Shumla  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  24th  of  September,  caused  him  to  be  attacked  on  the 
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heights  of  Kurtepe.  In  vain  the  Russian  commander  alleged 
want  of  means  to  assail  a  numerous  enemy  in  a  strong  position : 
the  order  was  peremptory.  The  previous  skirmishes  had  been 
bloody  and  damaging ;  success  could  hardly  be  looked  for.  A 
furious  attack  was  made;  the  Russian  soldiery  displayed  an 
ardour  and  discipline  under  extreme  difficulty  which  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  1400  men ;  but  the  object 
was  not  obtained;  Omar  Vrione  maintained  the  heights;  the 
Prince  of  W urtemburg  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  former 
had  it  in  his  power  at  once  to  relieve  Varna ;  he  would  make 
no  effort.  For  a  fortnight  he  was  within  sight  of  the  place, 
allowing  the  Russians  quietly  to  continue  their  assaults  and 
contemplating  the  defence  of  the  garrison.  At  length,  the 
example  of  Jussuf  Pasha  shook  the  firmness  of  the  garrison. 
They  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  October;  Omar  Vrione,  as  he 
richly  deserved,  was  then  beaten  back  by  the  besieging  force, 
which  he  had  abstained  from  molesting,  when  he  could  have  done 
it  with  so  much  ease  and  advantage. 

During  this  campaign,  the  investment  of  Silistria,  owing  to 
bad  management  and  want  of  troops,  consequent  on  such 
varied  operations,  was  a  failure  from  beginning  to  end.  With 
the  fall  of  Varna  the  campaign  came  to  a  close.  The  eastern 
part  of  Bulgaria  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
who  occupied  the  position  between  Shumla  and  the  se.a.  This 
was  the  sole  result  of  the  long  and  uninterrupted  campaign 
of  three  months,  posterior  to  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  and, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  consequence  of  an  apathy 
so  suspicious,  that  we  must  refer  it  to  treacherous  intention. 
But  for  this  cause  the  Russians  must  have  retreated  from  Varna, 
as  they  did  from  Shumla.  The  whole  object  of  their  undertaking 
would  have  been  missed.  As  it  was,  they  were  brought  to  the 
verge  of  calamity,  by  the  mere  force  of  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks.  For  that  can  hardly  lie  called  a  systematic  scheme  of 
defence,  of  which  the  only  apparent  feature  in  the  conduct  of 
the  commanders,  not  in  command  of  besieged  fortresses,  was  the 
most  apathetic  sluggishness;  which  abandoned  places  to  their  fate 
when  almost  the  raising  of  a  hand  would  have  saved  them; 
which  refused  to  seize  the  advantage  when  it  had  been  won, 
through  the  overweening  confidence  and  rashness  of  the  Russian 
autocrat.  But  the  truth  is,  if  there  was  not  treachery,  the 
traditions  of  former  wars  were  against  the  Turkish  leaders,  and 
they  knew  that  science  failed  them.  They  believed  more  in  the 
skill  of  their  enemy,  than  in  their  own  capacity  for  resistance. 
Their  eneigy  died  within  them.  There  was  a  marasmus  of  their 
vital  power.  This  fatal  disease  was  ultimately  spread  among 
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their  followers.  When  they  were  not  under  its  influence,  at  the 
first  sieges  of  the  war,  at  Brailau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
at  Varna,  at  Silistria,  and  in  many  of  the  skirmishes  and 
battles,  their  bearing  was  good,  and  often  heroic.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  second  campaign  they  still  merited  praise. 
Their  defence  of  Silistria,  from  the  17th  of  May  till  the  29th  of 
June,  in  1829,  was  admirable.  It  was  certainly  a  great  feat  of 
arms  to  defend  the  place  for  six  weeks ;  for  the  ramparts  were 
insigniflcant,  the  flanking  defences  so  indiflerent  that  it  was 
possible  to  look  into  the  fortress,  and  to  enfilade  the  greater 
part  of  the  curtains;  while  permanent  outworks,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  connecting  the  city  with  the  Danube,  were 
altogether  wanting.  The  ditch  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  depth,  and  could  not  be  flooded,  the  bottom  of  it  being 
above  the  level  of  the  Danube.  On  the  day  that  Silistria  was 
invested,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Eski  Arnautlar,  by  lleschid 
Pacha,  to  turn  a  Russian  position,  and  the  advantage  apparently 
remained  with  the  Turks.  He  retreated,  after  an  engagement 
which  had  lasted  for  fifteen  hours,  but  halted  on  a  spot  from  which, 
his  left  flank  being  in  connection  with  Shumla,  he  threatened 
the  Russians  with  renewed  attack.  It  was  but  a  threat  The 
fight  had  been  a  very  bitter  one,  and  had  been  so  energetically 
conducted  by  the  Moslem,  that  it  reminded  those  present  at  it 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  old  Turkish  onslaught  At  the  great 
battle  of  Koslewtcha,  in  which  Field-marshal  Diebitsch  com¬ 
manded  against  the  Grand  Vizier  in  person,  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
the  attempt  being  made  to  cut  off  the  latter  from  his  camp  at 
Shumla,  the  same  impetuosity  was  visible  for  a  time.  But  quickly 
came  the  reverse,  and  the  Turks,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
the  assault  had  shown  the  boldest  courage,  displayed,  when 
pressed  back  and  reduced  to  defend  themselves,  a  most  craven 
spirit.  The  army  was  broken  up,  and  lost  in  the  woods.  The 
Russians  could  not  make  prisoners  amidst  the  pathless  forests; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  remains  of  the  Ottoman  host 
w'ere  again  assembled  at  Shumla,  not  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
but  henceforth  useless  as  an  army.  Their  patience  and  fortitude 
had  now  utterly  vanished.  There  was  a  race  of  pusillanimity 
and  fully  between  leaders  and  soldiery.  Such  however,  was  the 
difficulty  of  the  country,  so  great  the  impediments  to  the  advance 
of  troops,  to  the  provisioning  of  them,  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  that  when,  by  admirable 
skill  and  boldness,  Field-marslial  Diebitsch  found  himself  at 
Adrianople,  after  a  campaign  which  had  lasted  from  the  17th  of 
May  till  the  20th  of  August,  there  having  been  a  pause  of 
a  month  in  the  operations  after  the  battle  of  Koslewtcha,  he 
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was  convinced  that  nothing  but  speedy  and  unmolested  retreat 
could  save  the  remnant  of  his  victorious  army.  Rustchuk,  on 
the  Danube,  and  Shumla  were  still  held  in  his  rear.  An  army  of 
irregulars  threatened  his  right.  His  forces,  so  feeble  in  numbers 
when  he  adventured  on  his  undertaking  of  the  passage  of  the 
Balkans  (under  20,000  men),  were  losing  hundreds  daily  from 
sickness.  By  skilful  demonstrations,  by  carefully  masking  his 
real  condition,  by  acting  on  the  fears  of  the  Turks  and  their  sur¬ 
prising  ignorance,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  a  section  of  the  negotiators  at  Constantinople,  headed 
as  they  were  by  Baron  Muffling,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
terms  of  a  conqueror  instead  of  incurring  durance  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  But  this  was  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  man,  aided  by 
the  infatuation  or  the  treachery  of  his  opponents  and  their  ad¬ 
visers.  The  time  and  the  circumstances  were  favourable  to  him ; 
but  if  a  lesson  on  the  obstacles  in  the  country  in  which  he  had 
operated  may  be  learned  by  any  means,  it  must  be  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  army  of  70,000  actual 
combatants  which  began  a  campaign  in  May,  its  flank  secured 
by  the  Black  Sea,  the  operations  of  which  were  conducted  on  the 
most  strictly  scientific  principles,  their  base  running  parallel  to, 
and  having  been  secured  by  the  fleet  before  the  field  was  taken, 
—an  army  which,  from  first  to  last,  never  met  with  a  reverse, 
the  morale  of  its  enemy  being  for  the  time  utterly  lost,  was,  in 
September,  in  a  position  of  diflficulty,  whence  it  could  alone  be 
rescued  by  a  subtle  diplomacy.  No  term  but  that  of  rescue,  can 
adequately  convey  the  idea  of  its  happy  extrication  from  a 
situation  of  almost  overwhelming  peril. 

As  is  said  by  Von  Moltke,  ‘  If-  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
‘  the  Balkan  was  formerly  much  over-estimated,  the  result  of 

*  the  campaign  of  1828-9  has  caused  many  persons  to  imagine 

*  that  it  is  no  impediment.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that 

*  in  that  year  the  mountains  were  not  defended  at  all.*  Yet 
it  is  calculated,  the  loss  of  men  by  death  was,  in  the  Russian 
army,  about  60,000  in  number ;  that  one-seventh  of  the  original 
force  returned  to  tell  of  the  glorious  campaign,  of  which  the 
grand  feature  was  the  passage  of  the  Balkan  by  a  detachment  of 
the  former.  As  an  instance  of  the  dreadful  mortality  in  the  Russian 
ranks,  we  give  two  items,  officially  authenticated — viz.  in  the 
general  hospitals:  from  March  to  July,  in  1829,  28,746  deaths 
occurred  among  81,214  patients;  and  of  the  6000  men  left  sick 
at  Adrianople,  on  the  retreat  of  Diebitsch,  5,200  died.  In  one 
word,  the  army  had  been  annihilated,  though  it  had  never  met 
with  a  check. 

After  this  brief  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  an  invader 
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of  Turkey  coming  from  Bessarabia,  exemplified  by  the  actual 
experience  of  a  struggle  prosecuted  on  the  same  ground,  with 
everything  in  favour  of  the  Russian,  we  may  now  approach  the 
subject  of  the  present  war,  and  appreciate  more  fully  what  are 
the  prospects  of  the  contest  under  the  different  circumstances. 
In  1828  Turkey  was  single-handed,  without  a  fleet,  and  with 
hardly  more  than  the  skeleton  of  a  regular  army;  indeed,  it 
may  be  ssud,  of  any  army.  In  1853,  when  she  issued  her 
declaration  of  war,  she  was  backed  by  powerful  allies — she  pos¬ 
sessed  fleets  and  armies.  Although  neither  of  the  latter  may 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Christian  Powers,  they  have 
decidedly  shown,  since  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  that 
they  are  not  untrustworthy.  In  1828  the  Black  Sea  was 
a  Russian  lake;  since  the  affair  of  Sinope  it  has  been  closed 
to  Russian  vessels.  In  1828  and  in  1829,  the  Black  Sea 
was  the  real  base  of  the  hostile  operations.  It  may  be  averred, 
that  the  Russian  invasion  of  that  period  was  almost  a  naval 
one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  main  strength  of  it  lay 
in  the  active  proceedings  of  Admiral  Greig’s  fleet,  which  victu¬ 
alled  the  army,  was  constantly  employed  in  ferrying  over 
stores,  siege  timns,  and  detachments,  and  tbrereached  on  the  land 
movements  so  much,  as  actually  to  seize  Sizepolis  on  the  15  th  of 
February,  1829,  or  three  months  before  Diebitsch  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  commence  operations.  The  map  shows  the  importance 
of  such  a  position,  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Balkan.  But  for  the  possession  of  the  seaboard,  the  Russian 
general  must  have  been  contented  with  the  siege  of  Silistria, 
and  another  attempt  to  blockade  Schumla,  which  would  have 
probably  ended  in  failure  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  as  it  did 
in  that  of  the  preceding  one.  A  Russian  army  advancing  now 
would  have  an  incredible  train  of  guns,  ammunition,  food,  and 
hospital  stores  to  drag  ptdnfully  along  in  its  rear.  What  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  such  heavy  trains  over  plains  without 
roads,  and  rugged  mountmn  passes,  was  sufficiently  understood 
by  Diebitsch  and  his  lieutenant.  General  Roth,  when  they  found 
themselves  frequently  obliged  to  cut  their  paths  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  sueh  labours  not  being  disturbed  by  the  panic-stricken 
enemy.  And  the  number  which  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan  was  under  20,000  men,  and  imincumbered  with  more 
than  a  few  days’  provisions,  and  without  siege  guns. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  if  we  suppose  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  been  as  favourable  to  the  Czar  in  this  year  as  it 
was  in  the  earliest  part  of  1829,  as  regards  Silistria,  no  Russian 
forward  movement  could  have  ^en  successful,  unless,  in  despite 
of  natural  obstacles,  Omar  Pacha’s  army,  the  remaining  for- 
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tresses  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  and  of  the  Allies, 
the  Czar  had  succeeded  in  placing  at  least  100,000  men  in 
Adrianople,  well  provided  with  stores,  which  could  not  come 
from  the  sea,  well  provided  with  an  enormous  train  of  artillery, 
every  gun  and  shell  of  which  must  have  been  dragged  by  main 
force  across  the  mountains,  and  well  provided,  until  he  reached 
the  plains  of  Roumelia,  with  a  perfect  and  amply  supplied  com- 
nussariat,  which  a  Russian  army  never  yet  possessed.  We  really 
believe  that,  even  unopposed  except  by  the  diflSculty  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  nave  succeeded  in  placing  a  force  there 
sufficiently  strong  for  self-protection,  during  a  short  campaign, 
agiunst  such  means  as  would  have  been  now  brought  against 
him,  under  many  months  from  the  date  of  passing  the  Danube. 
For  he  must  have  been  prepared  to  ojierate  with  laige  armies, 
where  Diebitsch  inspired  abject  terror  with  a  slender  and  sickly 
detachment 

The  different  position  of  the  Czar  in  1854  as  compared  with 
that  of  1829,  when  his  successful  operations  conducted  him  so 
near  to  disgrace  and  disaster,  is  worth  consideration.  As  before 
stated,  tbe  Black  Sea,  then  his  own,  is  closed  to  him.  Odessa, 
but  lately  the  granary  of  his  forces,  has  been  bombarded,  and 
mourns  over  a  ruined  trade.  His  army,  now  engaged  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  must  depend  altogether  on  Tiflis,  and  what  may  come 
thither  from  the  Caspian  ^a  by  way  of  Derbent.  The  labours 
of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  in  the  previous  war  have  been  wasted. 
The  communication  then  so  laboriously  established  with  the 
Black  Sea,  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  stores  and  troops  by  a 
more  convenient  line  than  the  mountainous  routes  of  Georgia, 
is  no  longer  of  any  avail  In  this  respect  the  Russians  are 
thrown  back  a  hundred  years.  We  observe  that,  in  the  re¬ 
gions  where  these  extensive  affairs  are  now  to  be  carried  on, 
the  armies  will  be  operating  on  lines  removed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  central  basis  whence  come  their  supplies.  The  forces 
in  Wallachia,  and  directed  against  Bulgaria,  must  lean  on 
Bucharest,  which  is  fed  from  Galatz,  whence,  with  great  labour 
and  expense  of  land  carriage,  the  ammunition,  stores,  and  re¬ 
serves  must  come.  And  in  the  conduct  of  the  «war  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  the  like  supplies  have  a  still  longer  and  more 
circuitous  road  to  travel  over. 

To  the  great  change  effected  in  the  Czar’s  position  by  the 
allied  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  most  effective  and  prac¬ 
tical  testimony  was  the  voluntary  destruction  and  abandonment 
of  the  coast  forts.  Defeat  had  commenced  before  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  there  was  actually  retreat.  It  was  a  commencement  of 
relinquishing  the  object  of  twenty  years  of  war  with  the  Circas¬ 
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sian  tribea — the  fond  desire  of  connecting  all  the  proyinces  of 
Russia  which  had  been  gained  since  1774 — the  object  of  impe¬ 
rial  consolidation,  of  preparation  for  further  progress.  To  sum 
up  in  a  few  words.  Russia  is  put  on  the  defensive — Constan¬ 
tinople  is  not  only  safe,  but  the  Balkan  can  neither  be  reached 
nor  turned.  A  Russian  advance  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
The  idea  of  invasion  must  cease  altogether.  Russia  must  every¬ 
where  look  at  home. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  present  strength  of  the  respective  armies,  Turkish  and 
Russian.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  The  former  is 
better  trained,  better  armed,  and  more  numerous  than  it  was 
a  few  years  back.  The  artillery  is  acknowledged  to  be  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  complmnts  except  among  the 
wild  levies  of  Asiatic  horsemen.  It  would  appear  that  the 
numbers  at  present  actually  disposable  by  Omar  Pasha,  are 
about  120,000  of  regulars  and  irregulars,  in  which  are  included 
the  garrisons  of  Widdin,  Varna,  Kalafat,  Silistria,  and  Adria- 
nople.  The  force  at  Shumla  may  be  considered  as  that  held 
re^y  for  field  operations.  When  actual  hostilities  first  broke 
out,  the  Turkish  army  laid  along  the  line  of  the  Danube  did 
not,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Colonel  Chesney,  much 
exceed  70,000  men.  Since  then,  Omar  Pasha  having  increased 
it  to  about  double  the  number,  has  been  able  to  throw  sufficient 
garrisons  into  the  strong  places,  retaining  under  his  immediate 
command,  and  concentrated  at  Shumla  and  Pravadi,  an  army 
about  equal  in  strength  to  that,' with  which  the  autumn  cam¬ 
paign  was  commenced.  The  outlying  divisions  which  retreated 
before  the  advance  of  General  Liiders  in  the  Dobrudscha,  in 
March,  are  included  in  this  array.  We  may  fmrly  suppose  that 
the  morale  of  the  Turkish  forces  generally  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was.  When  standing  alone  against  the  Czar,  they 
could  not  but  feel  themselves  w'anting  in  the  balance.  Such 
difterence  of  feeling  alone,  there  being  corresponding  causes  for 
depression  in  the  hostile  ranks,  is  almost  equal  to  another  army. 
AVe  hear  of  confidence  in  the  commander  Omar  Pasha,  and, 
making  every  allowance  for  distance  and  exaggeration,  of  general 
good  conduct  of  the  troo})s  before  the  enemy.  There  have  been 
no  damaging  defeats  on  the  Turkish  side.  The  first  actions 
of  the  war  were  decidedly  favourable ;  and,  considering  the 
slow  prepress  of  General  Liiders  after  he  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Danube,  the  loss  incurred  being  about  equal  on  both  sides, 
we  must,  even  in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  consider  the  merits  of 
the  combatants  to  have  been  about  on  a  jmr,  whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  of  the  strategical  combinations  of  the  commanders  in 
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chief.  The  retreat  of  the  Turks  on  their  main  body  appears  to 
have  been  deliberate  and  dangerous  to  the  invaders.  It  could 
not  be  asserted  anywhere,  except  in  a  St.  Petersburg  journal 
and  in  a  Russian  church,  that  a  positive  advantage  had  been 
gained.  It  was  clearly  not  so  considered  by  the  Turkish  com¬ 
mander,  who  proceeded  quietly  with  his  arrangements  of  putting 
the  defences  of  Shumla,  Pravadi,  and  Varna  in  order,  in  his 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  intrenched  camp  at  the  first  of 
these  places,  and  in  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  his  army. 
It  seems  to  us,  judging  from  a  distance,  that  he  has  not  shown 
himself  wanting  in  forethought.  He  has  adhered  to  a  system 
of  defence  which  was  carefully  considered  and  arranged  in  its 
details.  He  has  turned  to  good  account  the  time  sought  to 
be  gained  by  the  Czar  in  the  long-proti*acted  negotiations  with 
the  Western  Powers. 

If  delay  in  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  allies  of  Turkey  was 
advantageous  to  the  enemy  in  the  outset,  the  advantage  has 
been  in  great  measure  lost  by  the  determined  countenance  held 
on  the  Danube,  the  opportunity  so  afforded  for  military  or¬ 
ganisation,  and  the  confidence  infused  into  the  Turks.  Omar 
Pasha  has  thus  gained  time  for  Government  nearly  to  double  the 
numbers  in  the  ranks,  and  has  inspired  the  world  with  the  belief 
— and  doubtless  the  whole  Mussulman  population — that  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  Fate  has  decreed  the  submer¬ 
sion  of  the  Turk  under  the  Russo-Greek.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  many  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  ex¬ 
cite  disaffection  in  the  provinces  to  his  left  and  rear.  We 
sometimes  hear  from  military  travellers,  lately  returned  from  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  seat  of  war,  very 
depreciatory  comments  on  the  Turkish  soldiery,  the  rude  orga¬ 
nisation,  the  want  of  strict  discipline,  and  those  external  com¬ 
plements  of  a  soldier,  we  think  so  necessary  in  our  more  regular 
armies.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  there  is  a  very 
great  difference,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  it  is  greater  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  or  that  it  is  so  deplorable,  or  so 
pregnant  with  dangerous  results,  as  may  appear  to  some  of  our 
military  reporters,  whose  experience  has  not  been  gained  among 
Orientals,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  neatness  and  precision  of  parade  tactics.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  at  present  the  Turkish  army — believing,  as  we 
do,  that  it  is  in  go^  heart,  and  has  faith  in  those  by  whom  it  is 
now  backed — may  be  safely  trusted  in  a  war  of  Positions,  but 
that  it  would  be  unwise  fur  the  commanders  to  hazard  it  alone  in 
campaigns,  in  which  combinations  and  manoeuvres  would  be 
necessary,  requiring  exactness  of  discipline  in  the  force  at  large. 
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and  strict  punctuality,  unswerving  obedience,  and '  'devotion  to 
det^  among  the  subordinate  commanders.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  Orientals  with  whom  England  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,  the  war  of  Positions  is  that  which  would  seem  most  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  military  genius  of  the  Turk.  As  long  as  he  was  a 
conqueror,  this  of  course  could  not  be  so;  but  with  fading  energy, 
relaxed  military  system,  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  belief  in 
predestination,  which  is  no  longer  vivified  by  a  passion  for  Propa¬ 
ganda  of  a  faith,  he  has  lapsed  into  that  mode  of  making  war, 
which  ever  precedes  ruin  and  defeat.  For  an  age  he  has  not 
felt  that  he  was  ‘  going  in  to  win.’  To  use  the  language  of  the 
ring,  he  has  only  been  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  *  glutton 
*for  punishment.’  We  conceive,  that  the  military  reforms 
have  not  gone  sufficiently  far,  or  at  least,  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  stamped  with  the  seal  of  success,  for  us  to  doubt, 
that  until  the  troops  of  the  Allies  come  fairly  into  the  field,  it 
would  be  safe  for  Omar  Pasha  to  depart  from  the  Fabian  system, 
which  he  of  all  men  must  know  to  be  most  favourable  to  the 
army  under  his  comnaand,  while  by  steadily  adhering  to  it,  he 
has  paralysed  the  Kussian  forces  during  a  campaign  of  eight 
months’  duration.  At  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  behind  a  difficult 
river,  he  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  A  rash  exposure  in  the 
pUun,  however  superior  might  be  his  numbers — an  advantage  by 
no  means  certain  or  even  probable,  if  we  consider  the  many 
strong  places  he  is  called  on  to  garrison,  would  entail  certain 
present  defeat,  and  a  very  serious  complication  of  the  disorders 
of  his  suffering  country.  Yet  we  would  remind  our  military 
critics,  that  for  such  purposes  of  position  and  defensive  war  as 
we  have  indicated,  the  Turkish  regulars,  and  even  irregulars, 
are  by  no  means  bad  troops,  and  are  probably  in  many  respects 
very  superior  to  the  enemies  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
in  our  Eastern  provinces,  whose  prowess  in  combat  and 
endurance  in  war  English  generals  have  not  been  slow  to 
acknowledge. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Von  Moltke,  who  wrote  so 
long  ago  as  1845,  the  only  fortress  of  those  taken  and  ruined  by 
the  Russians  in  the  previous  war,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  was 
Varna.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  new  fortifica¬ 
tions,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  considerably  stronger 
artificially  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  that  memorable  siege. 
Silistria,  even  if  neglected  till  the  last  passage  of  the  Pruth  took 
place,  must  have  been  put  into  a  respectable  condition,  as  shown 
by  recent  events.  Kalafat  and  Turtukal,  though  partaking  but 
of  the  nature  of  field-works,  speak  for  themselves.  Shumla 
was  permanently  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  roomy  mas- 
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eive  barracks,  hospitals,  and  magazines.  The  walled  forts  of 
Strandscha,  Tchally,  Fehdai,  and  Tchengell  were  also  re¬ 
novated  and  improved.  The  heights  above  Pravadi  on  the  road 
between  Shumla  and  Varna,  the  importance  of  which  was 
so  well  appreciated  and  applied  by  the  Russians  before,  have 
been  fortified.  It  was  this  position,  seized  and  held  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  fall  of  Varna,  which  enabled  Diebitsch,  in 
1829,  to  devise  his  brilliant  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
the  battle  of  the  Koslewtcha,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  turning 
of  Shumla  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  bold  march  across  the 
Balkan. 

We  are  assured  Omar  Pasha  is  well  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  point,  and  has  left  no  means  of  skill  untried  to 
add  to  the  natural  defences  both  of  that  position  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Shumla.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  be  enough 
to  convince  the  reader,  that  the  line  of  defence  furnished  by 
Shumla,  Pravadi,  and  Varna  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
stop  the  march  of  an  army  70,000  strong  for  many  months; 
in  short,  supposing  the  preparations  of  the  Allies  to  be  only 
now  in  their  commencement,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  attribute  omni|)otence  for  movement,  combination, 
and  recruitment  to  the  enemy,  and  sheer  debility  to  that  Power 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  worsted  in  this  contest.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  map  is  not  always  sufficiently  studied.  After 
what  has  passed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  retreat  with  the 
reader  to  the  {X)sition  within  twenty  miles  of  Constantinople, 
where  the  ‘  march  of  Attila  was  stayed,  and  Belisarius  de- 
‘  feated  the  Huns.’  That  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  panic- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  the  able  negotiators 
in  1829,  would  be  waste  of  time  under  the  present  circumstances. 
But  as  nothing  in  war  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  an  enemy’s  success,  the 
probability  of  which  may  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
conception,  the  Turkish  Government  dares  not  solely  rely  on 
the  obstacles  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  by  Marshal  Marraont  and 
all  the  best  authorities  on  the  military  topography  of  Turkey, 
that  the  position  of  Adriaiiople  is  one  which  can,  on  no  account, 
be  neglected.  If  we  suppose  Shumla  taken,  the  heights  of 
Pravadi  and  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aides  held  on  one 
side,  the  great  heights  and  the  course  of  the  Tundscha  on 
the  other,  a  hostile  army  engaged  in  traversing  the  range  on 
the  road  from  Nicopolis  east  of  Sofia,  the  presence  of  a  well- 
intrenched  camp  at  Adrianoplc  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  invaders  cry  a  halt.  This  city,  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
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the  Tundscha,  the  Maritza  (the  ancient  Hebrus),  and  a  smaller 
stream  called  the  Arda,  commands  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Balkan  towards  the  north  and  east,  to  Philipopolis  and  Sofia 
to  the  west,  Constantinople  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
south.  There  is  the  position  whither  the  forces  beaten  from  the 
Balkan  would  naturally  converge,  and  thence  it  is^that  an  army 
pivoting,  on  its  centre,  would  be  directed  on  the  point  of 
real  attack,  while  the  enemy  was  still  engaged  in  debouching 
from  the  passes,  whether  to  the  eastward  or  the  westward. 
Marmont,  so  favourable  to  Russia,  and  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  her  invincibility,  says,  ‘  If  a  French  and  English  fleet 

*  were  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  arrive  at  Con- 

*  stantinople,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of 50,000  men  of  the 

*  Alliance,  Austrian  or  French,  were  to  take  up  the  position  of 

*  Adrianople  and  establish  the  intrenched  camp  of  which  I  have 

*  spoken,  then  the  Russians  would  have  immense  difficulties  in 

*  dislodging  their  enemies.’  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The 
force  originally  holding  the  position  augmented  by  the  numbers 
retreating  from  the  mountains,  could  not  but  exceed  in  strength 
what  the  most  successful  invader  would  have  brought  with  him. 
The  peril  of  the  latter  would  be  indeed  great.  If  opposed 
with  ardour  and  courage,  he  would  probably  not  return.  So 
doubtless  would  think  the  Russian  generals. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  attain  proximate  accuracy  in  the  estimate 
of  Turkish  numbers,  we  are  driven  altogether  to  rely  on  con¬ 
jecture  when  we  attempt  it  with  their  opponents.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  this  country,  that  Russia  has  no  more  difficulty  in 
producing  a  force  of  200,000  trained  soldiers  on  any  given  point, 
than  a  ‘  Wizard  ’  in  pouring  a  shower  of  bouquets  out  of  a  hat. 
We  hear  it  sententiously  stated  that  she  has  an  army  of  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million  ;  the  numbers  of  her  battalions  and  squadrons 
are  readily  quoted  from  the  Gotha  Almanac ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  her  vast  resources  of  men  and  materiel  are  ever  ready  for 
the  purposes  of  offence  and  invasion.  Yet  if  we  consult  the 
history  of  former  periods,  her  efforts  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
her  empire  have  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  power  so  con¬ 
stantly  asserted  in  words  and  figures  ;  and  when  she  has  done 
anything  on  a  laige  scale,  it  has  been  as  one  of  a  band  of  allies. 
Subsidies  have  been  secured,  her  diplomacy  has  triumphed,  her 
armies  have  been  victorious.  But  there  never  has  been  dis¬ 
played  an  intolerable  superiority  in  numbers.  Her  course  has 
rather  been  distinguished  hy  its  uniform  and  gradual  character, 
by  the  process  of  slow  deglutition,  rather  than  of  imposing 
attack.  When  she  has  displayed  great  armies,  it  has,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  1814  and  1815,  been  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood  of  her  frontiers.  Great  skill  cannot  be  denied 
in  the  management  of  her  resources,  which  has  made  every 
new  acquisition  a  base  for  further  extension.  To  this,  in  the 
province  of  Wallachia,  have  her  energies  been  applied  during  the 
last  winter,  yet  Bucharest  and  Fokshani  can  only  be  considered 
entrepots.  There  is  no  place  of  manufacture  for  war  stores  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  considering  the  enormous  expenditure 
now  going  on,  the  expense,  both  in  time  and  treasure,  of  sup¬ 
plying  sueh  temporary  depots  with  munitions,  guns,  and  recruits, 
must  be  very  great,  irrespective  of  the  march  of  fresh  divisions. 

In  1835,  till  the  moment  of  real  action  arrived,  Europe  and 
Turkey  were  alarmed  at  the  tales  of  the  immense  host  which 
was  pouring  into  the  Principalities.  When  the  contest  com¬ 
menced,  it  appeared  there  w'ere  not  above  50,000  men  fit  for 
duty  under  ^e  command  of  Prince  Gortschakofi*.  He  was 
everywhere  crippled  for  want  of  means.  Since  then  he  was 
joined  by  the  corps  of  Ostcn-Sacken,  said  to  amount  to  40,000 
men,  and  by  that  of  General  Liiders.  The  strength  of  the 
latter  may  ^  about  30,000  men,  and  we  hear  of  more  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Bessarabia.  Let  us  now  assume  that  the 
casualties  of  the  autumn  and  spring  have  been  replaced  by  a 
military  Power  not  likely  to  neglect  such  precautions,  in  addition 
to  the  corps  of  Osten-Sacken  and  Liiders.  This  we  understand 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  grandiloquent  but  somewhat  uncertain 
expression,  of  ‘  moving  the  reserves,’  without  any  exact  defini¬ 
tion  of  divisional  arrangements  or  command.  Including  the 
garrisons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  we  may  estimate  the 
force  employed  on  the  line  from  Galatz  and  the  Pruth,  to 
Bucharest  and  the  Aluta,  to  have  been,  at  the  outside  in  round 
numbers,  about  150,000,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Silistria. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Czar 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  army  of  operations  in  Wallachia. 
It  will  be  very  much,  and  will  considerably  increase  our  respect 
for  the  military  resources  of  his  country,  if  he  be  able  to 
maintain  that  force  in  its  present  form,  condition,  and  strength. 
Odessa,  according  to  Admirab  Haraelin  and  Dundas,  has  a 
garrison  of  30,000  men.  That  point,  after  what  has  taken 
place,  will  not  be  weakened.  Troops,  either  in  the  Crimea  or 
on  their  march  thither,  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  original 
intention.  The  army  in  Asia  must  be  reinforced.  Prince 
Woronzoflf  was  already  crying  for  more  men  during  the  last  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  long  lines  of  communication  in  the  untamed  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asiatic  Russia  must  be  strictly  guarded.  In  addition, 
the  armies  of  Austria  are  threatening ;  Poland  must  be  watched ; 
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the  garrisons  in  the  Baltic  are  strengthened;  the  garrison  of 
Petersburg  has  marched  to  Finland ;  battalions  have  been 
drawn  from  the  interior  to  replace  the  Imperial  guards;  the 
strictest  ward  must  be  maintained  everywhere.  The  admirers 
of  Russia  and  Russian  system,  forgetting  the  difference  between 
the  power  of  inertia  and  strength  for  action,  arc  apt  to  mistake 
space  for  force,  and  disseminated  numbers  for  an  expression  of 
strong  combative  energy.  They  omit  to  consider,  that  in  States, 
the  power  of  executing  the  difficult  resolves  of  a  grasping  ambi¬ 
tion,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  of  concentrating  the 
resources  of  a  country,  whence  the  world  is  threatened  with 
offence.  That  the  governors  of  Russia  know  where  her  weak¬ 
ness  lies,  is  evident  enough  from  the  pains  taken  to  mask  the 
resources  she  possesses,  under  every  form  of  exaggeration  and 
illusion,  which  may  impose  upon  others.  With  a  certain  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Imperial  liberality  to  men  like  Marshal  Marmont 
or  Lord  Londonderry,  they  are  remarkably  jealous  of  the 
visits  and  remarks  of  travellers,  and  they  are  never  so  well 
satisfied,  as  when  they  interpose  a  thick  veil  between  her  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  leaving  the  latter  to  ruminate  over  her  vast 
but  unknown  resources,  till  at  length  every  one  is  infected  with 
a  panic  fear,  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  whatever. 

How  this  panic  fear  has  affected  our  Eastern  policy  in  former 
times,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention.  No  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  we  were  led  into  woful  errors  by  the  effects  of  it, 
and  we  yet  deplore  the  consequences  of  those  errors.  We  do 
not  on  this  account  depreciate  the  present  resources  of  Russia. 
We  are  aware  of  the  struggle  we  are  entering  upon,  and  of  its 
magnitude.  But  we  would  have  the  simple  military  principle 
recognised,  —  that  eccentric  action  for  defence  of  world-wide 
frontiers,  is  a  means  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength  in  a 
State,  which  from  its  nature  is  compelled  to  such  a  resort,  and 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  exhibition  of  inert  power  displayed  by 
Russia  in  1812,  when  the  single  line  of  attack  against  her  was 
known,  and  the  resources  of  defence  converged  and  thickened,  as 
it  were,  the  more  the  invaders  penetrated  the  country.  Every 
attack  now  made  on  any  point  of  the  Russian  frontiers,  is  a 
diversion  in  aid  of  the  resistance  to  the  forward  movements  of 
the  invader,  whether  against  Bulgaria  or  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  diminishes  his  power  to  aid  those  move¬ 
ments.  In  1828  and  1829  no  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Tujks 
was  possible,  and  then  it  was  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  imminent  risk,  so  cleverly  avoided  by  Marshal 
Diebitsch. 

It  is  asserted,  and  among  others  by  the  Baron  Von  Haxt- 
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hausen,  that  Russia  can  move  500,000  men  beyond  her  frontiers. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  combat  so  wild  an  estimate,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  for  one  moment  the  amount  of  the 
resources  of  Russia.  In  truth,  those  indulging  in  such  fancies 
on  the  power  of  a  country  omit  to  reckon  the  difference 
between  paper  and  effective  strength,  and  the  expense  of 
moving  troops  and  materiel,  even  after  the  tyrannical  and  cheap 
fashion  of  Russia.  Baron  Von  Moltke,  who  is  certainly  not  hostile 
to  that  country,  enters  into  some  curious  calculations  and  state¬ 
ments  which  are  worth  quotation,  as  bearing  directly  on  the 
question  of  the  effective  and  imputed  strength  of  her  armies. 

After  detailing  by  battalions  and  squadrons  the  army  of 
operations  in  the  year  1828,  he  says,  ‘  In  a  country  where  the 
‘maintenance  of  troops  is  so  endlessly  difficult,  where  large 
‘  masses  consume  themselves,  this  army  would  have  been  per- 
‘haps  enough,  if  the  establishments  had.  been  complete  in  num- 
‘  bers.  According  to  the  “  State  of  Strength,”  the  three  corjw 
‘should  have  possessed  about  120,000  men.  But  this  was  by 
‘no  means  the  case.  In  every  army  there  is  a  considerable 
‘diminution  necessary  from  the  number  of  actual  combatants, 

*  but  particularly  in  a  Russian  one,  in  which  any  colonel  can  take 
‘six  denkshiks  as  private  servants  from  the  ranks.  What 
‘  may  have  been  the  strength  of  the  army  in  South  Russia  is  not 
‘our  business.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  number  of  bayo- 
‘  nets  and  sabres  actually  ready  on  the  scene  of  action.  According 
‘  to  the  reports  of  careful  witnesses  at  a  review  before  the 

*  Emperor  in  March  1826,  the  Infantry  had  only  thirty  files 
‘in  a  company,  and  the  Cavalry  fifteen  in  a  troop.  In  1827, 
‘shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  army  of  operation,  the 
‘  battalions  of  the  first  and  second  army  corps  had  only  400  or 
‘even  a  less  number  of  bayonets.  In  June  1829  the  second 
‘  corps  left  Sllistria  with  only  30  files  in  a  company,  and  from 
‘  100  to  120  men  in  each  squadron.  Russian  accounts,  which 
‘  give  the  numbers  of  separate  divisions  and  corps  of  which  the 
‘  army  was  formed  on  various  occasions,  all  agree  in  stating  that 
‘  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  average  strength  of 
‘  battalions  did  not  exceed  600  combatants.’ 

We  are  prepared  to  allow  that  improvements  have  taken  place 
since  1829;  but  this  statement  is  very  important,  applied  as  it 
is  to  a  country,  where  as  we  are  informed  by  every  one,  there 
is  po  check  except  the  Imperial  eye,  and  a  host  of  officials, 
whether  in  or  out  of  military  uniforms,  ekes  out  infinitesimal 
rates  of  salary  by  robbery  of  the  Government.  It  matters  little  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  army,  if  the  robbery  be  among  the  stores 
of  the  arsenals  and  the  commissariat,  or  by  the  substitution  of 
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paper  for  effective  men ;  the  former  is  probably  more  general 
than  the  latter,  as  being  less  liable  to  detection,  but  is  equally 
fatal,  and  during  war  produces  a  like  diminution  of  real 
strength. 

But  advantages  possessed  by  the  Czar  in  1829  are  possessed 
by  the  Czar  still :  his  resolute  will  and  the  admirable  devotion 
of  those  who  owe  him  military  allegiance.  There  cannot  but 
be  unity  in  council,  strict  subordination  in  execution,  and 
unscrupulous  employment  of  whatever  may  be  possibly  avail¬ 
able  under  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  and  the  perils  by 
which  it  would  appear  to  be  surrounded  on  every  side.  With¬ 
out  resorting  to  Russian  statistics,  we  must  be  convinced  that  a 
Government  and  an  army  animated  by  a  spirit  of  discipline, 
devotion,  and  obedience  to  which  w'e  can  find  nothing  analogous, 
if  it  be  not  in  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  are  exceedingly 
dangerous.  We  have  a  strong  man  to  deal  with,  and  this  strong 
man  was  never  yet  disobej^ed  by  his  followers  with  impunity. 
He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  thwarted,  and  he  has  never  yet 
tolerated  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  will.  How  far  his 
pride  and  obstinacy  are  in  the  present  instance  buttressed  by 
superstitious  belief  in  his  mission,  as  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  we  cannot  determine.  His  actions  and  words  have  a 
colour,  showing  far  more  than  the  accidental  tinge  supplied  by 
a  subtle  diplomacy,  or  the  impulses  of  an  evanescent  ambition. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  demonstrations  would  succeed 
against  such  a  character,  when  argument  had  failed,  and  we 
must  not  hope  for  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  we  are  now 
engaged  in,  before  the  strength  of  the  man  is  worn  down  by  the 
exhaustion  of  his  imperial  resources.  A  blow  here,  a  success 
there,  will  not  terminate  this  war.  Fatigue  and  inanition  must 
have  been  first  produced. 

Perhaps  the  bearing  of  individual  character,  and  the  aspect 
assumed  by  the  question  in  the  country  at  last  at  open  war 
with  the  Western  Powers,  and  in  a  state  of  unconcealed 
antagonism,  although  as  yet  of  unavowed  hostility  against 
those  of  Germany,  has  not  been  sufficiently  estimated  among  us. 
We  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  unwilling  to  grasp  the  reality 
of  the  peculiarly  Russian  nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  Czar 
Nicholas  being  the  first  absolutely  ‘  Russian'  monarch  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  moral  strength  exists  and 
is  now  in  action  during  the  present  reign.  So  wrote  the 
Marquis  de  Custine  of  Nicholas  as  far  back  as  1839. 

Throughout  his  reign,  from  his  very  first  assumption  of 
power,  when  he  quelled  the  mutinous  soldiery  by  the  terror 
of  hb  eye,  and  the  gallant  but  calm  serenity  of  his  bearing. 
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while  he  has  shown  himself  to  he  equal  to  great  emergencies, 
to  meet  imminent  danger  with  instant  action,  he  has  displayed 
a  perfect  consistency  with  the  traditional  policy  proper  to  his 
country,  and  derived  from  the  most  celebrated  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  In  token  of  this  policy,  St.  Petersburg  has  been 
well  called  a  bivouac  of  the  Imperial  Camp,  till  the  time  should 
arrive,  for  its  final  establishment  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  old 
Greek  Church  on  the  Bosphorus.  And  at  no  time  has  he  ever 
been  more  consistent  than  he  is  at  present, — as  displayed  by  the 
long  patience,  the  subtle  and  far-reaching  negotiations,  the 
conversations  hazarded  from  time  to  time  during  many  years, 
his  commencement  of  actual  war  which  he  declared  to  be  no 
war,  the  use  in  certain  documents  of  almost  the  same  expres¬ 
sions,  as  those  employed,  at  the  date  of  the  aggression  of  1828  ; 
and  lastly,  as  shown  by  his  pertinacious  resolution,  when  the 
Western  Powers  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  resources  of 
former  times  would  no  longer  stand  him  in  stead  at  the  present, 
that  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  prepared  to  wait  till  ‘  remon- 

*  strances  would  be  too  late,  and  Europe  would  patiently  suffer 

*  what  it  could  no  longer  prevent.’*  That  which  was  not  very 
well  known  when  De  Custine  wrote  has  been  for  many  years  a 
commonly  recognised  fact.  It  is  one  of  which  no  secret  is  made, 
but  is  rather  a  subject  of  self-glorification  with  the  Czar.  Yet 
it  was  entirely  overlooked  lately,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to  amid  discussions  on  the 
nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  chances  of  its  duration  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  issue  of  the  contest.  On  reflection  however,  it  will  be 
found,  that  what  we  have  most  to  fear  is  the  obstinate  Muscovite 
feeling,  of  which  the  Czar  in  the  plenitude  of  his  autocratic 
power  is  the  great  representative,  for  the  development  of  which 
he  has  lived,  for  the  advancement  of  which  in  the  extension  of 
the  Greek  Church  and  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  the 
dreams  of  his  forefathers  at  one  time  and  so  nearly  realised  in 
his  own,  he  is  prepared  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  ruin  and 
even  of  death. 

Until  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Allies,  the  contest  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks  was  without  any  very  marked  feature 
or  character,  except  that  the  commander  of  the  latter  was  bent 
on  carrying  out  a  system  of  defence  of  which  previous  wars  had 
furnished  him  with  an  example.  The  ultimate  object  of  the 
Russians  beyond  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  was  by  no 
means  clear.  They  were  not  sufficiently  strong  for  a  forward 

•  Despatch  from  Prince  Lieven  to  Count  Nesselrode.  London, 
June  1.  1829. 
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movement  across  the  Danube,  yet  they  brought  on  the  action  of 
Oltenitza,  which,  if  it  possessed  an  object,  was  to  alarm  their 
enemy  for  the  safety  of  his  post  at  Turtuktu  and  induce  a  re¬ 
treat  from  that  point.  Their  right  was  extended  so  far,  and  in 
such  force  to  Krajova  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalafat,  that  the 
Turks  felt  properly  sensitive  on  their  left  flank,  and  threw  up  a 
series  of  works  on  which  no  little  commendation  has  been  be¬ 
stowed.  The  Turkish  sallies  seem  in  general  to  have  been  effec¬ 
tive,  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  the  affair  of 
Citate  was  really  brilliant.  F rom  time  to  time  skirmishes  occurred 
along  the  whole  line  of  operations,  for  the  most  part  insignificant, 
and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  harassing  partisan  warfare,  rather 
than  affording  evidence  of  combination  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
manders.  But  in  February  it  became  evident  that  a  change  of 
operations  was  contemplated  by  the  Russians.  Preparations 
were  made  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  events.  The  corps  of 
Osten-Sacken,  although  that  general  is  now  at  Odessa,  had,  after 
a  previous  announcement  of  many  months,  closed  on  Prince 
GortschakoflT.  The  greatest  general  of  Russia,  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Paskiewitsch,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command-in¬ 
chief  of  all  the  forces  employed  against  Turkey,  and  w'as  hasten¬ 
ing  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office.  What  reinforcements 
could  be  spared  were  ordered  to  be  despatched,  and  it  is  asserted 
a  great  addition  is  in  the  course  of  being  made  to  the  cavalry 
arm,  in  which,  reversing  the  case  of  former  wars,  Russia  on  this 
occasion  very  much  outnumbers  her  opponents. 

The  passage  of  the  Danube  was  effected  by  General  Luders 
late  in  March,  without  very  much  difficulty  or  risk,  the  Turks, 
who  were  far  outnumbered,  having  retired  without  greater 
loss  than  they  inflicted  in  return.  The  panic-stricken  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  many  persons  in  this  country,  uttered  the 
rather  craven  cry,  that,  as  usual,  Russia  was  carrying  all  before 
her,  that  she  had  gained  enormously  by  the  protraction  of  nego¬ 
tiations  ;  that  even  if  the  Allies  did  attempt  to  act,  they  could  do 
no  good ;  that  it  was  too  late ;  that  the  Balkans  would  be  passed ; 
that  the  city  of  the  Sultan  was  in  danger.  As  usual,  events 
have  proved  the  cry  got  up  at  Constantinople  from  fear,  and  at 
home  by  a  too  active,  but  somewhat  ignorant  sympathy,  had 
not  much  in  it.  The  movements  of  General  Luders,  after  his 
successful  operations  on  the  Danube,  were  slow  and  uncertain. 
He  had  discovered  that  his  great  difficulties  were  commencing 
after  his  first  success  had  been  accomplished.  Amid  the  haze 
of  uncertain  reports  of  the  general  retreat  of  the  Turks  on 
Shumla,  and  of  the  Russian  advance,  it  is  evident  hard  fighting 
took  place,  and  by  no  means  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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latter.  In  June,  Rassova,  which  two  months  before  had  been 
announced  to  be  in  the  hands  of  General  Liiders,  held  its 
own,  and  a  junction  with  his  commander-in-chief  oppoute  to 
Silistria,  was  but  tardily  effected.  It  appears  that  he  was  really 
worsted  at  Czernavoda  on  the  22nd  of  April,  although  more 
importance  has  been  attached  to  that  affair,  both  at  Bucharest 
and  at  Vienna,  than  it  would  seem  to  have  deserved. 

The  first  orders  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  on  surveying  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  men  placed  under  his  command,  were  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  an  officer  of  his  reputation.  The  radical  fault 
of  the  extended  line  adopted  by  General  Gortschakoff,  except 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  occupying  the  Wallachian  provinces, 
and  alarming  the  Turks  by  their  influence  in  Scrvia  and  Bosnia, 
an  object  no  longer  compatible  with  the  altered  situation  of  affairs, 
was  appreciated,  and  directions  were  instantly  given  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  of  the  Russian  army  on  Bucharest.  It 
will  be  seen  on  the  map,  that  the  army  executing  this  movement 
moves  along  the  chord  of  the  great  sweeping  curve  displayed  in 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  from  Widdin  to  Rustchuk.  The  gar¬ 
risons  of  Kalafat  and  Widdin  were  diminished  in  consequence,  one 
body  of  the  Turks  having  been  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  re¬ 
treating  Russians,  and  another  ordered  to  join  the  main  body  at 
Sbumla.  It  appears  that  the  outposts  of  the  former,  after  car¬ 
rying  on  a  very  active,  and,  to  the  enemy,  annoying  pursuit 
from  the  19th  of  April  till  the  25th,  have  been  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Krajova  and  the  Aluta,  Little  Wallachia  for  the 
time  being  again  in  Turkish  hands.  Since  then  an  active  system 
of  annoyance  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Turks  on  the  enemy. 
The  Russians  also  met  with  a  reverse  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicopolis,  not  one,  however,  of  much  importance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Silistria  was  heavily  threatened  in  front,  and  had  been  bom¬ 
barded  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Marshal  Paskiewitsch, 
preparations  being  made  to  throw  large  masses  across  the  Danube, 
there  as  well  as  at  Oltenitza.  A  general  movement  on  Silistria 
was  ex^Kcted,  but  the  execution  by  no  means  equalled  in  rapidity 
the  anticipations  and  alarms  of  Constantinople.  That  fortress  was 
finally  invested,  according  to  Admiral  Dundas,  by  a  force  of  about 
80,000  men.  The  defence  has  been  most  gallant,  the  Turks 
having  again  displayed  the  best  military  qualities  in  their  heroic 
struggle.  The  Russian  attack  has  failed,  contrary  to  every 
expectation,  as  the  force  employed  in  the  siege  is  so  much  more 
numerous  than  in  that  conducted  by  Diebitsch  in  1829.  A 
relief  could  not  be  attempted  with  safety  by  Omar  Pasha. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  British  and  French  contingents, 
although  as  yet  not  complete  either  in  guns  or  cavalry,  werq 
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established  at  Gallipoli  and  Scutari,  and  every  day  was  adding 
to  their  strength.  An  active  employment  of  them  cannot 
be  far  distant.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham  have  both  shown  that  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
transports,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  possessed 
of  steam  power,  is  maintained  ready  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
at  the  disposal  of  the  general  and  the  admiraL  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  obvious  advantages  presented  by 
such  an  arrangement.  The  British  and  French  commanders- 
in-chief  arrived  in  Constantinople  early  in  May,  and  have  since 
held  a  conference  with  Omar  Pasha.  The  strength  of  the  con¬ 
tingents  under  their  conunand  is  now  about  80,000  men  of  all 
arms.  A  strong  depot  has  been  formed  at  Gallipoli,  lines  have 
been  construct^,  and  a  garrison  will  be  kept  there.  In  the 
same  manner  Constantinople  will  be  secured  by  intrenchments 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Durkos  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  to 
be  assumed  an  allied  garrison  will  be  maintained  at  the  capital 
as  well  as  at  Gallipoli,  and  we  shall  probably  see  a  force  of  about 
60,000  men  take  the  field  to  operate  against  the  Russian  armies, 
Varna  being  the  first  place  of  assembly  of  the  contingents.  The 
mosquito-like  annoyance  of  the  Hellenic  Government  has  been 
quelled  by  the  joint  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Sultan  to  reinforce  Fuad 
Eflendi,  King  Otho  having  promised  to  cease  from  his  intrigues. 
It  will  not  be  prudent  to  remove  the  pressure  imposed  on  his 
Hellenic  Majesty,  till  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  has  never  been 
famous  for  adherence  to  terms,  when  the  power,  whether  demo¬ 
cratic  or  foreign,  which  had  imposed  them,  ceased  to  be  alarming 
to  him.  If  the  Montenegrins  give  serious  trouble,  we  may  fairly 
look  for  an  Austrian  movement.  Omar  Pasha  and  the  Allies 
at  present,  therefore,  have  only  to  deal  with  the  real  enemy. 

The  task,  however,  before  the  allied  generals  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  They  have  the  means  of  locomotion  by  sea,  but, 
according  to  all  accounts,  the  provision  of  carriage  to  enable 
them  to  move  by  land  is  scanty  in  the  extreme.  It  must  be 
laboriously  gathered  from  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey  having 
been  already  swept  by  the  Turkish  levies.  Eventually  this  great 
want  of  an  army  will  be  supplied,  but  time  is  necessary  as  well 
as  money,  and  it  is  right  that  the  great  obstacle  to  early  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  should  properly  estimated  by  the 
public.  The  concentration  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the  border  of 
the  Bukowina  will  not  have  escaped  notice.  Hasty  interven¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  cannot  be  looked 
for  so  long  as  the  Danube  has  not  been  crossed  in  force  by 
Marshal  Paskiewitscb,  if  even  then.  A  heavy  loss  or  even 
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check  sustained  by  the  latter  might  cause  the  immediate 
diversion  of  strong  divisions  from  the  army,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  is  menace  to  Austria.  Its  strategical  position 
for  either  purpose  is  admirable,  and  must  form  a  capital  feature 
in  the  designs  of  Paskiewitsch.  The  intervention  of  Austria  at 
this  juncture  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  Russians  as  her  conduct 
in  1813  was  to  France ;  but  we  have  no  certainty  that  she  is 
about  to  merge  her  neutrality  in  action,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  allied  generals  and  Omar  Pasha  cannot  but  be  dictated 
by  the  immediate  state  of  affairs.  M.  de  St.  Arnaud  and  Lord 
Raglan  will  perforce  have  to  consider  the  army  now  threat¬ 
ening  the  Carpathian  Passes,  as  part  of  the  strength  they  may 
have  to  meet.  The  successful  defence  of  Silistria  may  render 
their  attention  to  these  points  still  more  urgent  than  before,  if 
it  should  involve  a  still  further  retrograde  Russian  movement. 

We  arrive  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that  unless  the  Russians 
offer  battle  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube,  or  there  be  a 
decisive  Austrian  intervention,  we  can  hardly  look  for  a  great 
blow  from  the  allied  land  forces  during  this  year.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  annoyance,  of  general  threat  and  attack  can  be  pursued 
at  sea,  the  Circassians  assisted,  the  remaining  forts  on  the  east¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  molested,  for  which  operations 
have  been  now  for  some  time  in  progress;  but  on  the  land, 
they  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  preparations  as  to  admit 
of  a  strong  initiative  being  taken.  Had  they  only  to  do  with 
the  forces  in  their  front,  the  case  might  ho  different,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  German  politics  forbids  such  a  confidence.  In 
the  meantime  a  defensive  line  must  be  maintained,  similar  to, 
but  stronger  and  more  menacing  than,  that  adopted  by  Omar 
Pasha  hitherto.  The  lines  of  defence  now  arc,  that  of  the 
Danube ;  2nd,  that  of  the  Balkan ;  3rd,  of  Adrianople.  The 
positions  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople  are  at  present  but  a 
base  whence  the  two  last  may  be  supplied.  It  is  needless  to 
forestall  or  hazard  predictions  on  movements  subsequent  to  the 
advance  on  Varna,  which  must  be  guided  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  plans  of  the  enemy. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  a  preceding  page  to  come  to  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  force  under  the  orders  of  the  Russian 
Field  Marshal  on  the  Danube.  After  allowing  for  the  arrival 
of  every  corps  of  which  we  have  received  any  information,  we 
arrived  at  a  result  of  about  150,000  men.  This  is  doubtless  a 
very  considerable  army,  and  whether  the  aggregate  be  some¬ 
thing  more  or  something  less,  the  allied  generals  and  Omar 
Pasha  must  consider  it,  as  a  whole,  tolerably  concentrated  for 
action.  These  troops,  since  the  evacuation  of  Little  Wallachia, 
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may  be  generally  directed  on  the  line  of  operations  between 
Bucharest,  Kalarash,  and  Silistria,  the  objects  of  that  line  having 
been  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  last-named  place,  fur 
which  the  advance  of  General  Liiders  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  was  a  combined  movement  in  aid. 

I  From  what  has  been  already  advanced  it  will  have  been 
remarked,  that  even  under  the  most  untoward  circumstances, 
a  serious  impression  on  the  mountain  position  of  the  Turks  was 
improbable  ;  but  the  gallant  defence  of  Silistria,  the  successful 
defiance  by  its  garrison  of  the  great  Kussian  army  during  many 
weeks,  when  relief  was  impossible,  till  at  length  the  gathering 
of  the  Allies  at  Varna  and  the  concentration  effected  by  Omar 
Pasha  at  Shumla,  had  insured  its  safety,  have  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  taken  all  of  us  by  surprise.  We  are  happily  freed 
from  the  alarms  so  widely  propagated  at  Constantinople  and 
even  in  England.  Had  there  been  ground  for  them  originally, 
we  could  not  but  have  seen  Kussian  masses  thrown  across  the 
Danube  at  whatever  cost,  and  a  formidable  advance  while  the 
Allies  were  still  at  sea.  In  such  case,  as  has  been  believed  and 
asserted  by  many  very  respectable  authorities,  if  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoif  had  been  ‘quick,’ — so  ran  the  phrase, — he  would  have 
been  in  Shumla  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  worst  fears  would 
have  assumed  objective  form.  But  after  our  experience  of  the 
former  war,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  backed  as  it  has 
been  by  the  tardy  transactions  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  we 
have  lately  witnessed,  it  is  surely  right  to  attribute  the  apparent 
tardiness  to  something  besides  the  want  of  quickness  in  Prince 
Gortschakoff  or  General  Liiders.  The  former  of  these  officers 
commanded  a  division  with  distinction,  under  Diebitsch,  in 
1829,  and,  of  all  men,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
the  capacity  for  resistance  belonging  to  his  adversaries.  We 
cannot  but  believe,  either  that  the  inaction  of  the  Russians  has 
formed  part  of  a  general  plan,  or  that  it  has  resulted  from  an 
inability  to  press  forward,  we  are  little  prone  to  suspect  in  our 
enemy.  Possibly  something  of  both  causes  may  have  combined 
to  produce  what  has  been  ground  for  much  surprise  with  many 
of  us,  namely,  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  Russian  commanders 
were  inclined  to  a  tactic  of  delay  by  the  political  uncertmnty 
which  weighed  so  much  on  ourselves,  and  that  on  the  other 
they  had  to  overcome  no  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  forward  movement.  May  we  not  believe  they  were 
jealous  of  placing  a  difficult  river  between  themselves  and 
their  immediate  base  of  operations,  at  a  time  when  troops 
and  generals  were  about  to  appear,  whom  they  know  to  be 
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at  least  not  inferior  to  the  men  they  can  themselves  pro- 
«luce?  We  confess  to  such  a  belief.  The  movement  of  the 
liussian  left  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the  siege  of 
Silistria  had  for  us  but  a  defensive  meaning.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  assumption  of  a  position  which,  while  it  secured  a  most 
important  t(^e-de-pont,  would  cause  the  Turks  and  the  Allies  to 
come  and  seek  them  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing, — a  con- 
si'lerable  advantage,  doubtless,  but  which  serves  to  show  how 
different  is  the  character  of  the  war,  as  compared  with  the  last 
one,  the  onus  of  assault  being  thus  thrown  on  those  who  have 
been  threatened  with  invasion. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken,  we  can  hardly  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  Silistria,  or  the  advantages  secured 
by  the  successful  defence.  An  early  contrary  result  of 
the  Spring  Campaign  would  have  entailed  in  all  probability 
the  fall  of  Rustchuk  and  Nicopolis.  We  should  then  have 
seen  three  important  tetes-de-pont  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
who  would  have  had  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  river  on 
his  side.  The  Allies  would  have  been  encumbered  with  siege 
operations  on  one  point,  while  called  on  to  meet  the  forces 
which  would  have  been  poured  on  them  from  the  others.  Till 
very  lately  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  risk  and 
danger  of  the  campaign  were  to  be  found  in  such  considerations. 
There  was  the  risk  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  native  population 
of  Bulgaria,  to  be  feared  from  the  presence  of  the  Russians  as 
masters  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  and  there  was 
every  probability  of  a  long  protracted  campaign  to  accomplish 
that  finally,  which  w'ould  appear  to  have  been  now  successfully 
achieved.  There  was  indeed  a  great  danger,  not  for  the  Balkan, 
not  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  Turkey,  but  such  military  danger 
as  is  incurred  by  a  vast  hostile  lodgment,  which  has  its  com¬ 
munications  secured  by  the  possession  of  fortified  places.  If 
Silistria  had  fallen  now,  after  our  hopes  for  its  safety  had  been 
so  much  excited,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  grave 
consequences  we  must  have  looked  for,  had  the  garrison  yielded 
to  the  first  attacks  of  the  Russians.  The  precious  time  had 
been  gained  which  precludes  ulterior  advantage  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  We  have  heard  it  alleged,  advice  was  given  to  Omar 
Pasha  by  men  of  high  authority  to  abandon  some  of  the  fort¬ 
resses  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  able  to  relieve  them,  if 
they  were  attacked.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
suicidal  course.  In  war,  to  the  party  engaged  in  defence,  delay 
is  every  thing.  The  siege  of  each  fortress  takes  much  time.  Eveu 
if  undisturbed,  it  occupies  a  corps  (Tarmee  for  six  weeks.  If  even 
there  be  but  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  trust  to,  it  is  generally  as 
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well  to  try  the  virtue  of  delay,  spun  out  as  long  as  it  may  be.  But 
when  the  arrival  of  a  regular  army,  of  nearly  100,000  trained 
combatants  on  the  scene  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  the  proposition  to  abandon  posts  of  defence, 
each  of  which  is  an  element  of  delay  to  the  enemy,  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  man.  Fortunately  Omar  Pasha  saw  the  matter 
rightly,  and  paused  to  abandon  positions  prematurely,  the  loss  of 
which  now  we  should  deplore  as  a  great  calamity. 

There  are  ideas,  perhaps  rather  vague,  floating  about  on  the 
practicability,  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  joint  land  and 
sea  attack  on  the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol,  by  way,  it  is  said,  of 
diversion.  And  no  doubt,  were  we  further  advanced  in  the  great 
objects  of  the  war,  a  very  powerful  diversion  it  would  be,  as  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
are  now.  But  we  must  not  be  led  away  rashly  from  the  objects 
immediately  in  view ;  and  before  we  practise  an  operation  of 
military  diversion,  or  entertain  the  idea  of  it  seriously,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  very  narrowly  the  conditions  under  which  the 
combinations  have  to  be  made,  and  whether  we  are  not  rather 
beginning  a  new  series  of  actions,  certainly  bearing  heavily  on 
the  general  issue  of  a  war,  though  perhaps  not  nearly  so  much 
on  the  campaign  actually  in  course.  It  is  submitted,  that  on 
examination  and  careful  reference  to  distances,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  Crimea.  The  Black 
Sea  being  held  by  the  allied  fleets,  the  Russian  one  being  shut 
up,  the  position  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  on  the  Danube  is  almost 
irrespective  of  Sebastopol.  He  has  altogether  ceased  to  lean  on 
it  for  supplies.  His  reserves,  his  stores  of  war,  his  recruits  must 
come  to  him  from  the  depots  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
blockade  of  the  fleets,  and  their  attitude  of  menace  are  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  the  port ;  indeed,  we 
may  be  quite  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  reinforce¬ 
ments  have  been  directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  object  of  diver¬ 
sion,  by  their  alienation  from  the  Danube  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
is  gained  already.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
contest  is  concerned,  which  we  take  to  be  the  retreat  of  the 
Russian  army  from  the  Principalities,  the  present  occupation  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  Allies  at  this  early  stage,  and  the  consequent 
deduction  from  their  forces  available  for  the  assistance  of  Omar 
Pasha,  would  be  to  tamper  with  the  invasion  we  have  determined 
to  resist,  and  a  source  of  just  disappointment  and  irritation  to  the 
ally,  whose  auxiliaries  we  have  declared  ourselves  to  be.  It 
appears  imperative  to  direct  our  grand  primary  effort  towards 
the  offensive  defence  of  the  lines  now  held  by  the  Turks.  If 
the  Allied  Powers  choose  to  send  another  corps  to  the  Crimea, 
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besides  that  already  landed  at  Varna,  or  if  there  be  truth  iu 
the  rumour,  that  the  Austrians  have  signed  a  convention  with 
the  Porte,  for  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Principalities, 
the  case  is  of  course  altogether  different.  What  has  been 
advanced  has  been  on  the  assumption,  that  at  this  juncture,  no 
■uch  enlargement  of  the  efforts  to  carry  on  the  struggle  is  con¬ 
templated.*  The  allied  contingents,  amounting  to  80,000  men, 
■when  complete,  will  be  by  no  means  too  numerous  for  the 
duties  before  them,  or  to  meet  the  concentration  of  troops 
effected  by  the  Kussian  general. 

The  war  carried  on  in  Asiatic  Turkey  during  the  last  au¬ 
tumn  was  without  any  positive  result ;  and,  as  yet,  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter,  there  has  not  been  any  active  re¬ 
sumption  of  hostilities.  Several  thousands  of  men,  and  a  large 
supply  of  guns  and  stores,  were  landed  at  Batoum  under  tlie 
protection  of  the  allied  squadrons,  before  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  AVestern  Powers  was  received  by  the  admirals.  Report 
attributes  certain  suecess  to  Genex’al  Guyon  in  his  attempts  to 
introtluce  a  better  organisation  among  the  forces  in  Armenia, 
but  we  cannot  repose  much  faith  in  what  reaches  us  on  this 
score.  AVe  still  must  trust  to  the  difficulties  of  the  country; 
and  in  the  hope,  tliat  amidst  the  great  demands  made  on  all 
sides,  Russia  will  have  but  slender  means  to  lavish  on  this  un¬ 
grateful  war.  In  1829,  Kars,  Erzeroum,  and  Baipoort  were 
occupied  by  Paskiewitsch.  AVe  do  not  anticipate  such  progress 
now,  although  we  cannot  but  recollect  that  since  1829  Achal- 
cliick  has  remained  in  Russian  hands.  They  commence  their 
operations,  therefore,  nearer  to  the  objects  of  their  attack  than  was 
the  case  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  threatened  by 
Shamil  Bey,  the  Prophet-leader  of  the  Circassians,  and  we  may 
not  unreasonably  hope  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  wild 
Mussulman  tribes  of  Daghestan  under  his  influence,  and  the 
contagious  effects  of  a  general  war  on  such  a  population.  Fear 
for  their  own  communications,  will  probably  render  the  Russian 
generals  jealous  of  again  hazarding  the  bold  strategy  of  Prince 
Paskiewitsch, which  was  before  crowned  with  such  decided  success. 
It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  latest  picture  we  have  of  Ar¬ 
menia, — its  snowy  hills  and  savage  people,— from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Curzon,  without  being  struck  •w’ith  the  difficulties  opposed  by 
such  a  country  to  an  aggressive  army,  and  w’ithout  a  growing 


•  It  has  been  alleged  that  Admiral  Hamelin  has  proposed  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  a  corps  of  troops  from  France  for  special  service  in  the 
Crimea,  and  that  he  has  been  favourably  listened  to  by  his  Grovem- 
ment. 
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admiration  for  the  military  genius  and  resolution  of  the  Russian 
Field  Marshal  who  overcame  them,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  is 
about  to  prove  the  abilities  of  Lord  Kaglan  and  M.  de  St.  Arnaud. 

If  his  energy  be  not  chilled  by  age  or  his  late  illness,  he  is  indeed 
a  worthy  antagonist.  They  will  find  a  man  of  great  courage,  of 
enlarged  experience,  and  of  strong  resolution;  one  not  burdened 
with  scruples,  or  slow  to  sacrifice  his  own  troops  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  advantage;  who,  as  shown  by  his 
practice  in  the  capture  of  towns,  has  no  notion  of  humanity 
towards  those,  in  whom  there  is  yet  latent  a  spirit  of  resistance. 
His  conduct  may  at  times  have  been  barbarous  and  cruel,  but 
for  the  consummation  of  military  objects,  was  consistent,  and  more 
conducive  towards  ultimate  success  than  its  opposite,  which,  on 
the  score  of  mercy,  does  not  utterly  quell  the  spirit  and  efforts 
of  resistance,  thus  enabling  an  enemy  to  claim  advantages 
because  he  has  not  acceded  to  the  demands  made  upon  him. 
We  must  understand  that  war  and  peace  cannot  be  carried  on 
together.  Where  there  are  elements  of  resistance,  and  capitula¬ 
tion  is  refused,  we  must  proceed  with  destruction  till  the  former 
are  no  more,  and  the  latter  ensues :  otherwise  we  fail  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense. 

And  here,  properly,  we  ought  to  stop  ;  but  there  is  a  point  in 
the  issue  now  being  tried  between  this  country  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  no  longer  the 
quarrel  of  Turkey,  but  it  is  one  in  which  England  steps  forward 
as  a  principal  party.  We  must  look  to  the  amount  of  injury 
we  may  receive,  and  whence  and  whither  it  may  come.  As 
long  as  our  present  alliances  and  arrangements  with  neutral 
Powers  hold  good,  we  are  intangible  on  what  has  been  called 
our  own  element.  Our  Colonies,  and  mercantile  shipping  are 
safe  ;  and  according  to  all  human  probability,  the  commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea  will  be  put  on  a  more  certain  footing  hereafter, 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  obtained.  But  it  has  been 
asserted,  and  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  fixed  belief,  that  Russia 
has  the  power  of  indicting  signal  wounds  on  us  in  our  Indian 
dominions,  either  by  altogether  cutting  off  our  Egyptian  route,  if 
her  designs  against  Turkey  be  successful,  or  by  direct  invasion 
through  Persia  or  Central  Asia  during  the  course  of  a  great  war, 
in  which  she  may  engage  with  us.  Of  the  former  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  Even  supposing  we  had  wmted  in  apathy 
and  lethargy,  till  the  Greek  rite  was  again  celebrated  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Sofia,  and  had  culpably  neglected  our  international 
duties  and  the  interests  connected  with  them,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
deduced  from  the  experience  of  our  history,  that  we  shoiild  have 
tamely  sat  down  under  a  great  material  injury  to  ourselyes. 
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The  most  peaceful  among  us  would  have  been  the  first  to  don 
their  armour,  and  to  excite  the  combative  spirit  for  which  their 
representatives  are  so  famous,  whether  within  or  without  the 
houses  of  Parliament.  In  such  a  case  commercial  jealousy  and 
activity  might  have  l)een  fairly  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  a  logical  sequitur,  that  the  eur> 
render  of  Constantinople  to  the  Czar,  would  have  entailed 
that  of  Egypt  to  the  same  Power.  That  such  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  autocrat,  we  gather  from  his  conversation  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  He  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  this  country,  to  have  once  remarked,  *  1  have  learnt  that 
‘  in  England,  it  is  of  no  use  to  gain  either  the  one  party  or  the 

*  other,  which  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  power.  We  must 
‘  have  the  people  with  us.’  He  probably  guessed  that  the  security 
of  our  communications  with  India  through  Egypt,  was  the  most 
alluring  bribe  he  could  offer  to  that  people,  and  that  this  country 
would  be  sure  to  meet  him  in  arms,  and  so  defeat  his  immediate 
object,  if  its  commercial  safety  were  threatened  by  his  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  by  some  politicians,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  we  have  everything  to  fear  in 
the  way  of  direct  invasion;  which,  be  it  remarked,  the  sea 
being  closed,  and  Persia  inclining  to  British  rather  than  Russian 
influence,  can  only  reach  India  through  Central  Asia,  by  way 
of  Khiva  and  Balkh.  Colonel  Chesney  gives  his  authority 
in  favour  of  this  view.  We  quote  his  own  words.  ‘  The 
‘  Author  conceives  there  c.annot  be  a  doubt  entertained  of  the 

*  possibility  of  invading  India,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  attempt 
‘  will  be  made  in  the  event  of  a  general  war.’  No  mail  arrives 
from  India  without  fables  of  impossible  treaties  and  alliances, 
the  gist  of  all  of  which  is  favourable  to  our  enemy.  Although 
so  evidently  based  on  fiction,  they  are  undoubtedly  believed  in 
some  quarters,  and  the  prevalent  idea  of  Russian  attack  in  the 
East  is  strengthened  by  them.  The  assumption  is  current  in 
France,  that  we  have  determined  to  fight  the  battle  of  India  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Danube.  The  ground  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  present  dynasty  in  that  country  is,  that 
our  policy  is  a  purely  selfish  one,  with  which  France  is  not 
concerned. 

If  our  empire  in  Hindustan  were  really  in  the  feeble  and 
threatened  state,  periodically  asserted  in  Parliament  and  the 
Press,  which  is  never  really  believed  to  be  the  fact  in  this  country, 
but  obtains  very  general  credence  on  the  Continent,  a  war  in 
the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  would  doubtless  be  the  best  diversion 
we  could  hit  upon.  It  would  afford  us  time  to  put  our  affairs 
in  ‘  better  order  io  the  East,  if  the  country  were  able  to  .carry 
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on  such  a  war.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  when  our 
provincial  administration  shall  have  reached  such  a  condition  of 
effeteness,  there  will  be  small  stomach  at  home  for  anything  but 
the  resignation  of  cowardice.  The  days  of  decline  will  have 
begun  in  England,  when  a  distant  and  magnificent  empire, 
which  depends  for  maintenance  on  the  constant  infusion  of 
fresh  British  blood  into  the  system,  but  which  being  so  con¬ 
stantly  fed,  has  as  yet  met  with  no  check  to  its  progress, 
no  obstacle  to  its  development,  shall  be  pronounced  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  it,  to  be  in  ‘  real  danger  ’  from  invasion. 
Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  term  ‘  real  danger.’  Abortive 
attempts  at  annoyance,  intrigues  with  barbarous  tribes  on  long 
and  distant  frontiers,  and  harassing  but  to  the  empire  innocuous 
border  warfare,  should  be  carefully  distinguished,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  from  the  idea  of  ‘real  danger,’  from  positive  invasion. 
The  one  can  hardly  be,  except  from  growing  feebleness  at  home; 
the  other  must  be  taken  as  a  condition  of  our  dominion,  and  of 
a  state  of  hostility  with  numerous  border  tribes,  who  may  be 
excited  by  a  great  aggressive  Power,  which  has  not  been  slower 
to  avail  itself  of  the  artifices  of  intrigue  than  the  shock  of  arms. 
Yet  we  will  not  deny  that  a  serious  check  in  the  Black  Sea  to 
this  aggressive  Power,  and  a  renovation  of  the  Turkisii  elements 
of  resistance  in  Armenia,  are  in  some  measure  favourable  to  us 
in  Asia.  They  will  not  only  tend  to  strengthen  Turkey,  but  also 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  Persia  as  a  nation.  That  cannot 
but  be  an  important  consideration  to  us. 

We  would,  however,  put  a  question  to  those  who  attribute 
such  might  to  the  aggressive  power  of  Bussia,  not  only  against 
uncivilised  hordes,  but  against  the  nations  from  whom  she  has 
gathered  her  imperfect  acquaintance  with  civilisation.  Is  a  time 
when  she  has  to  meet  the  Western  Powers  in  arms,  for  the 
defence  of  her  marine  frontier ;  when  she  is  engaged  in  forward 
movements  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  upwards 
of  200,000  men,  irrespective  of  her  defensive  forces ;  when  her 
ocean  commerce  is  annihilated,  and  the  supply  of  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  rendered  precarious ;  when  on  every  side  we 
hear  of  countries,  hitherto  trammelled  or  chained  by  her  rule, — 
some  lately  conquered,  others  groaning  under  a  more  lengthened 
servitude, — some  allied  to  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Greek,  others  banded  and  vowed 
to  war  under  the  Crescent, — all  alike  crying  for  vengeance  or 
enfranchisement, —  is  this  a  time  when  we  are  to  fear  a  fresh 
undertaking,  an  expedition  across  Central  Asia,  which,  to  ensure 
a  chance  of  success,  must  rival  in  its  proportions  the  preparations 
of  Napoleon  In  1812?  We  can  conceive,  at  some  distant  date. 
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Persia  gradually  subdued  and  Russianised.*  There  is  nothing 
impossible  or  improbable  in  the  idea.  The  movements  of  Russian 
extension  have  been  steady  in  that  direction  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  but  they  date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  Persia 
feels  herself  to  be  in  the  toils.  We  can  imagine,  but  this  is 
more  difficult,  an  eventual  subjugation  of  the  wandering  tribes 
inhabiting  the  wastes  which  stretch  from  the  Caspian  to  Khiva, 
and  from  Khiva  to  Afghanistan;  and  when  that  has  been 
achieved,  it  is  possible  also  to  imagine  a  general  movement  of 

•  This  point  has  been  well  reasoned  on  by  the  Baron  de  Beaujour, 
in  his  very  able  work,  the  ‘Voyage  Militaire  dans  I'Etnpire  Othoman; 

‘  ou,  Description  de  ses  Frontibres,’  &c. : 

‘  The  possession  of  Georgia  not  only  opens  Turkey  but  Persia  to 
‘the  Russians.  The  latter,  masters  of  the  great  plateau  which  coni- 
‘  mands  Asia,  they  can  descend,  at  their  w’ill,  on  either  of  these  empires. 

‘  Natural  or  artificial  obstacles  can  no  longer  stop  them.  The  lines  of 
‘  the  Phasis  and  of  the  Bathys  are  turned  ;  those  of  the  Kour  and  the 
‘  Araxes  pierced  at  many  points  ;  and  a  Russian  army  can  now  march 
‘  across  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  or  Media  to  Teheran,  without 
‘  meeting  any  other  obstacle  than  certain  streams  of  water,  or  some 
‘fortresses  incapable  of  resisting  artillery.  Georgia,  in  giving  the 
‘  Caucasus  to  the  Russians,  has  afforded  them  a  commanding  point  in 
‘  Asia,  as  Dalmatia  enables  the  Austrians  to  threaten  Albania  from 
‘  Monte  Negro,  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Skardus.  And  as  the 
‘  latter  can  descend  from  Mount  Skardus,  on  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  the 
‘former  can  in  a  like  manner  descend  from  the  Caucasus,  on  Turkey 
‘  in  Asia.  But  the  occupation  of  Georgia  is  more  burdensome  on  the 
‘  Russians  than  that  of  Dalmatia  is  on  the  Austrians.  The  one  can 
‘guard  Dalmatia  with  a  handful  of  men;  while  Georgia  demands  forty 
‘  or  fifty  thousand  men  from  the  other,  as  their  army  must  be  distributed 
‘  over  an  immense  space,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  nomad 
‘  races.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  support  so  immense  an  army,  for 
‘  it  will  be  necessary  to  transport  recruits  and  war  stores,  either  by 
‘  the  Black  Sea  or  across  the  Caucasus.  Georgia,  therefore,  can  only 
‘  serve  Russia  as  a  point  of  attack  against  Turkey  or  Persia.  But  as 
‘  long  as  Persia  is  not  conquered,  it  cannot  be  a  point  of  departure 
‘  whence  to  send  an  army  against  the  British  in  India,  as  these  latter 
‘have  a  force  of  100,000  men,  trained  with  European  science,  and 
‘  because  it  is  impossible  to  go  and  attack  such  an  army  across  a  hostile 
‘  country  400  leagues  in  extent,  and  unprovided  with  any  thing.  The 
‘  British  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Russians  established  beyond 
‘  the  Caucasus.  The  Russians  have  rather  reason  to  dread  the  arrival 
‘  of  a  British  fleet  under  the  walls  of  St.  Petersburg,*  &c.  &c. 

This  was  w'ritten  in  1829.  The  argument  is  accurate  enough, 
except  that  attention  is  not  given  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  But 
the  writer  was  perhaps  sufficiently  justified  by  the  successes  of  Pas- 
kiewitsch,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  text. 
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the  barbarous  hordes  of  Central  Asia  on  Hindustan,  incited  by 
Russia,  now  become  the  suzerain  of  all,  which  should  be  sup* 
ported  by  regular  armies.  We  say  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  vast  movement  of  this  description,  which  should  rival  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  scope  the  immigration  of  the  barbarians  upon 
the  Roman  empire.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the 
realisation  of  such  gigantic  projects,  or  even  the  attempt  at 
realisation,  when  the  country  where  they  are  supposed  to  origi¬ 
nate  is  in  a  state  of  defensive  war,  and  must  distribute  its 
forces  on  every  side,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  attack. 

Really,  on  calm  reflection,  it  is  impossible  to  characterise  ideas 
of  positive  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  at  this  juncture,  but  as 
the  idlest  phantasies  of  the  br.ain.  Our  feeling  is  one  of  aston¬ 
ishment  at  fancy,  which  can  so  exaggerate  the  strength  and 
resources  of  an  enemy,  which  can  attribute  to  him  omniscience 
and  ubiquity.  It  is  indeed  strange.  Our  Indian  Empire 
has  still  all  the  vigour  of  youth.  It  can  hardly  be  restrained 
from  dancing  from  one  acquisition  to  another.  It  can  be 
reinforced  from  home  with  the  utmost  certainty  :  every  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  it  shows  that  it  is  passing  into  a 
state  of  permanence  and  solidification.  It  is  a  curious  system 
which  participates  in  the  vitality  of  the  free  constitution  of 
Great  Britsiin  by  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  blood,  while  it  is 
fenced  by  military  precaution  and  armed  by  administrative  con¬ 
centration.  Much  as  there  may  be  to  correct,  inseparable  as 
abuse  must  be  in  some  cases,  we  have  faith  in  the  system  and  in 
its  effects.  Even  were  the  attempt  at  Invasion  made,  sufficient 
energy  would  be  found  to  strike  it  on  the  head,  sufficient  means 
to  roll  it  back.  On  the  contraiy,  we  cannot  have  faith  in  the 
omnipo^tence  of  the  opposite  system,  also  resulting  for  the  most 
part  from  the  right  of  conquest, — a  system  begotten  on  serfdom, 
nursed  in  corruption,  and  swathed  in  iron  bands, —  a  system 
which  for  sheer  existence,  must  be  clamped  and  rivetted  as  the 
granite  blocks  in  the  quays  of  the  Neva,  to  meet  the  winter  frosts. 
We  believe  we  have  a  strong  will  opposed  to  us,  and  that  great 
resources  for  defence  are  at  the  disposal  of  that  will.  But  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  great  resources  for  attack,  except 
by  the  slow  undermining  process,  which  has  been  so  insidiously 
worked  by  the  condottieri  of  diplomacy,  since  the  foreign  policy 
of  Russia  was  fashioned  by  Peter  the  Great.  As  the  Western 
Powers  have  at  length  become  fairly  alive  to  the  scope  of 
that  policy,  at  which  they  had  either  hitherto  indirectly  con¬ 
nived  by  the  faint  utterance  of  profitless  remonstrances,  or 
had  assisted  by  blind  acquiescence — and  as  they  are  determined 
to  repress  the  growing  usurpation,  we  cannot  admit  the  present 
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existence  of  a  danger,  to  which  a  more  timid  course  of  action 
now,  might  have  eventually  given  birth,  although  not  in  the 
present  age. 


Till  the  14th  of  June,  the  duty  of  bringing  affairs  to  a 
settlement  in  the  East,  by  active  intervention,  had  devolved 
solely  on  the  Western  Powers.  The  attitude  of  the  German 
courts  was  so  uncertain,  and  their  negotiations  were  so  tardy,  that 
the  Governments  engaged  in  war  with  Russia  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  arrange  their  plans  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  friendly 
nentrality  could  alone  be  expected  from  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  might  abet  the  gener^  European  policy  in  theory,  but 
refused  to  support  it  by  action.  To  this,  however,  an  end  has 
suddenly  been  put.  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  type, 
the  Russian  army  has  commenced  its  retreat  from  the  positions  so 
long  occupied.  We  cannot  ascribe  this  retrograde  movement 
merely  to  the  successful  stand  made  at  Silistria.  That  has  had 
a  great  importance ;  but  the  date  of  the  order  given  to  the 
Russian  army  to  break  up  from  its  positions  was  prior  to  the 
latest  and  heaviest  checks  incurred  by  the  besieging  forces. 
Important  as  the  concentrations  at  Varna  and  Shumla  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Czar  would  have  yielded  without 
a  blow  to  a  demonstration  in  his  front  in  Bulgaria,  to  meet  which 
his  jireparations  had  been  made,  had  he  not  become  acutely 
sensitive  for  his  rear  in  Wallachla.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
we  must  look  for  the  causes  of  the  Russian  retreat  in  the  menace 
of  Austria,  and  the  visible  signs  that  the  course  of  events  was 
bringing  about  a  change  from  neutrality  to  participation  in  the 
active  policy  of  the  Maritime  Powers. 

The  convention  signed  on  the  14th  of  June,  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Austria  and  the  Porte,  is  an  open  declaration  to  that 
effect.  It  is  alleged,  and  apparently  with  truth,  that  Austrian 
divisions  will  proceed  immediately  to  occupy  Wallachia,  and 
guard  the  Danube  from  further  Russiiin  aggression.  When  this 
is  done,  the  events  will  have  occurred  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  operations  in 
the  Crimea.  The  Allied  contingents  will  be  disengaged,  and 
the  Turkish  Government  will  be  able  to  reinforce  the  levies  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  arc  in  want  of 
additional  strength. 
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NOTE  TO  ART.  IL  OF  No.  202. 

In  a  note  to  p.  327.  of  our  last  Number,  we  referred  to  a  letter 
of  sympathy  addressed  to  the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith  by 
some  English  ‘  Irvingites’  in  1835.  The  letter  is  given  at  full 
length  in  Joseph  Smith’s  autobiography.  It  begins  as  follows : 
—  ‘  Dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord, — At  a  council  of  the  pastors  of 
‘  our  church,  held  March  28th,  1835,  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
‘  Rev.  John  Hewitt  visiting  you,  it  was  resolved  that  *  *  *  he 
‘  should  have,  as  he  desired,  the  sanction  of  the  council.’  The 
letter  proceeds  to  expi’ess  sympathy  in  the  Mormonite  move¬ 
ment,  and  is  signed  ‘  Thomas  Shaw,  Barnsly,  April  21.  1835.’ 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Number,  we  have  received 
several  letters  from  correspondents  who  belong  to  the  (so  called) 
‘  Irvingite’  sect,  all  of  whom  express  their  belief  that  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  was  forged  by  John  Hewitt.  One  gentleman 
(who  signs  himself  W.  R.  Caird)  asserts  that  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
believed  by  the  late  ]Mr.  Irving  to  have  been  guilty  of  forging 
letters  of  recommendation  from  America ;  and  he  further  asserts 
that  there  never  was  any  Irvingite  church  at  Barnsly. 

No  proofs  have  been  furnished  to  us  in  support  of  these 
assertions ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  internal  evidence  of  forgery 
in  the  letter  presented  by  John  Hewitt  to  Joseph  Smith.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  it  right  to  mention  that  its  authenticity 
is  now  denied  by  several  members  of  the  sect  from  which  it 
professed  to  emanate. 


No.  CCIV.  will  be  published  in  October. 
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